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PREFACE. 


I  PRESENT  thèse  volumes  to  the  reader  with 
considérable  diffidence,  and  with  the  fuU  con* 
sciousness  that  they  need  an  apology.  A  séries 
of  papers  which  I  published  some  time  sinee  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  under  the  title  of 
**  Conversations  with  an  Ambitions  Student," 
attracted  much  &vourable  attention  ;  and  I  hâve 
been  often  eamestly  requested  to  collect  and 
republish  them.  I  postponed,  however,  doing 
80,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  impression 
that  their  grave  and  serions  charaeter  was  not 
likely  to  command  an  attentive  audience  with 
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the  many,  at  ail  commensurate  with  the  ex-» 
aggerated  and  enthusiastic  estimate  already  con- 
ceived  of  their  value  by  the  few.     At  length, 
deciding  to  publish  certain  Essaye  and  Taies, 
I  found  that  their  gênerai  train  of  thought  was 
80  much  in  harmony  with  the   Conversations 
referred  to,  that  I  resolved  to  incorporate  the 
latter,  (corrected,  somewhat  enlarged,  and  un- 
der  the  altered  dénomination   of  "  The  New 
Phaedo,") — ^leaving  them  at  the  end  of  the  col- 
lection— to  be  read  or  avoided,  as  the  inclination 
of  the  reader  may  prompt  him; — a  sort  of 
supplementary  walk  in  the  enclosure,  at  which 
he  may  stop  short,  or  through  which  he  may 
pursue  his  wanderings,   in  proportion  as  the 
preliminary  excursion  may  hâve  allured  or  fa- 
tigued  him. 

Of  the  gênerai  nature  both    of  thèse   Con 
versations  and  the  varions  papers  which  prf 
cède  them,  (some  of  which  bave  also  appea* 
before,)    I    should    observe    tiiat   they  bel 
rather  to  the  poetical  than  the  logical  p^ 
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sophy — that,  for  the  most  part,  they  address 
the  sentiment  rather  than  the  intellect — choos- 
ing  for  their  materials  the  metaphysics  of  the 
heart  and  the  passions,  which  are  more  often 
employed  in  the  Fiction  than  the  Essay.  If  the 
title  were  not  a  little  equivocal  and  somewhat 
presumptuous,  I  should  venture  to  entide  them 
"  Minor  Prose  Poems  :**  they  utter  in  prose, 
what  are  the  ordinary  didactics  of  poetry.  I 
allow  that  they  must  therefore  be  taken  cum 
grano — that  they  assert  rather  than  prove,  and 
that  they  address  themselves  more  to  those 
prepared  to  agrée  with  the  views  they  embrace, 
than  to  those  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to 
convert  This  is  yet  more  the  case,  perhaps, 
with  the  Essays  than  the  Taies,  in  which  latter 
the  moral  is  often  more  homely — ^more  addressed 
to  the  expérience  of  the  reason,  and  less  con- 
structed  from  the  subtleties  and  refinements  of  the 
feelings.  The  Taies,  in  short,  partake  as  much 
of  the  nature  of  the  essay  as  the  Essays  them- 
selves— avdling  themselves  of  a  dramatic  shape« 
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the  more  eamestly  and  the  less  tediously  to 
inculcate  truths. 

Although  some  of  the  contents  of  thèse 
volumes  hâve  appeared  before,  I  yet  trust 
that  the  component  pari;s  hâve  been  so  select^d 
and  arranged  as  to  form  a  tolerably  sjmune- 
trical  whole  —  each  tending  to  maintain  an 
unity  of  purpose,  and  to  illustrate  one  ge« 
neral  vein  of  ethical  sentiment  and  belie£ — 
Nay,  from  my  désire  to  effect  this  the  more 
completely,  I  fear  that  I  may  occasionally  hâve 
incurred  the  charge  of  répétition  and  tautology — 
although,  pérhaps,  the  &ult  was  unavoidable, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  déduction  of 
one  flssay  in  the  problems  contended  for  in 
another. 

Perhaps  I  may  hereafter,  (when  I  hâve  con) 
pleted  an  historical  work,  in  which  I  am  no^ 
and  at  différent  intervals,  hâve,  for  years,  b 
engaged,) — add  to  thèse  voliunes,  by  some  pa] 
of  a  more  solid  and  démonstrative  chara 
divided  into  two  additional  séries — the  one 
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certain  topics  of  the  Ancient  Learnîng,  the  other 
upon  Politics  and  Commerce.  It  was  with  this 
intention  that  I  adopted  the  présent  title,  whicb, 
if  my  plan  be  completed,  will  be  more  elaborately 
borne  out  than  it  is  by  thèse  volwnes,  regarded 
as  a  single  publication. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  with  the  most  unafiected 
diffidence,  that  after  mature  délibération  and 
long  delay,  I  décide  upon  committing  thèse 
pàpers  to  the  judgment  of  the  Public.  I  am 
fuUy  aware  that  they  are  trifles  in  themselves, 
and  that  miscellanies  of  this  nature  are  liable 
to  be  considered  even  more  trifling  than  they 
are — still  they  convey  some  thoughts,  and  some 
feelings  which  I  wished  not  to  hâve  experienced 
without  resuit;  and  the  expérience  by  which  an 
individual  believes  he  bas  profited  is  rarely 
communicated  without  some  benefit^  however 
humble,  to  the  world 
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THEIR  WORKS. 


Thi3  is  one  of  those  subtle  and  délicate 
subjects  which  Literary  philosophers  hâve  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  discuss;  it  is  one  which 
is  linked  with  two  popular  errors.  The  first 
error  is  in  the  assertion  that  Authors  are 
différent  from  the  idea  of  them  which  their 
writings  tend  to  convey  ;  and  the  second  error 
is  in  the  expectation  that  nevertheless  Au- 
thors ought  to  be  exacdy  what  their  readers 
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In  thèse  Unes — shrewd  and  worldly  to  the 
very  marrow — are  depicted  the  tricks  which 
Chiefe  hâve  ever  been  taught  to  play,  but  which 
Literary  Men  (Chiefe  of  a  différent  order)  hâve 
not  learned  to  perfomu  Hence  their  simplicity, 
— ^hence  the  vnlgar  disappointment  No  man 
was  disappointed  with  the  late  Lord  London- 
derry,  but  many  were  with  Walter  Scott  ;  none 
with  Charles  X. — ^many  with  Paul  Courier;  none 
with  the  late  Archbishop  of  *  *  *  * — many 
with  Wordsworth.  Massillon  preserved  in  the 
court  the  impression  he  had  made  in  the  pulpit  : 
he  dressed  alike  his  melodious  style  and  his 
handsome  person  to  the  best  advantage.  Mas- 
sillon was  a  good  man,  but  he  was  a  quack  ;  it 
was  his  vocation, — ^for  he  was  also  a  good  cour- 
tier. 

This,  then,  is  the  différence  between  the  great 
men  of  letters  and  the  great  men  of  courts  :  the 
former  generally  disappoint  the  vulgar  —  the 
latter  do  not  ;  because  the  one  are  bred  up  in  the 
arts  that  hide  defects  and  dazzle  the  herd,  and 
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the  other  know  nothing  but  knowledge,  and  are 
skilled  in  no  arts  save  those  of  composition.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
is  usually  a  sign  of  a  weak  mind  in  him  who  ex- 
périences it, — a  foolish,  apprentice-sort  of  dis- 
position, that  judges  of  everything  great  by  the 
criterion  of  a  puppet-show,  and  expects  as 
much  ont  of  the  common  way  in  a  celebrated 
Author  as  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach.  I  hear, 
therefore,  the  common  cry,  that  a  great  man 
does  not  answer  expectation,  with  a  certain  dis- 
trustfiil  scom  of  the  persons  who  utter  it  What 
right  hâve  they  to  judge  of  the  matter  at  ail  ? 
Send  them  to  see  Gog  and  Magog  ;  they  will  not 
be  disappointed  with  that  sight  Is  it  not,  in  faet, 
a  great  presumption  in  the  petty  herd  of  idlers 
to  express  an  opinion  of  the  man,  when  they 
can  scarcely  do  so  of  his  works,  which  are  but  a 
part  of  him  ?  Men  who  knew  not,  nor  could 
hâve  known,  a  Une  in  the  Principia,  thought 
themselves  perfectly  at  liberty  to  say  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  quite  a  différent  man  from 
what   might    hâve    been   expected.     There    îs 
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scarcely  a  good  critic  of  books  bom  in  an  âge, 
and  y  et  every  fool  thinks  himself  justified  in  cri- 
ticising  persons.  "  There  are  some  people,'* 
said  Necker,  in  one  of  his  fragments,  ^^  who  talk 
of  ùur  Pascal — our  Corneille.  I  am  thunder- 
struck  at  their  fiamiliarity  I" 

In  real  truth,  I  believe  that  there  is  much 
less  différence  between  the  author  and  his 
Works  than  is  currently  supposed;  it  is  usually 
in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  writer,  — 
his  manners — his  mien — his  exterior,  —  that 
he  £alls  short  of  the  idéal  a  reasonable  man 
forms  of  him  —  rarely  in  his  mind.  A  man 
is,  I  suspect,  but  of  a  second-rate  order 
whose  genius  is  not  immeasurably  above  his 
Works, — who  does  not  feel  within  him  an  inex- 
haustible  affluence  of  thoughts  —  feelings — in- 
ventions— ^which  he  will  never  hâve  leisure  to 
embody  in  print  He  will  die,  and  leave  only  a 
thousandth  part  ofhiswealthto  Posterity,  which 
is  his  Heir.  I  believe  this  to  be  true  even  of 
persons,  like  La  Fontaine,  who  succeed  only  in 
a  particular  Une;  men  seemingly  of  one  idea 
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shilling  through  an  atmosphère  of  simplicity — 
tbe  Monomaniaes  of  Genius.  But  it  is  doubly 
true  of  the  mass  of  great  Authors  who  are  mostly 
various,  accomplished,  and  all-attempting  :  such 
men  never  can  perfect  their  own  numberless  con- 
ceptions. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  physical  or  conventional,  not 
the  mental  qualities,  that  an  Author  usually 
&lls  short  of  our  idéal  :  this  is  a  point  worthy  to 
be  fixed  in  the  recollection.  Any  of  my  readers 
who  hâve  studied  the  biography  of  men  of  letters 
will  allow  my  assertion  is  borne.  oUt  by  fects  ; 
and,  at  this  moment,  I  am  quite  sure  that  num- 
bers,  even  of  both  sexes,  hâve  lost  a  portion  of 
interest  for  the  genius  of  Byron  on  reading  in 
Lady  Blessington's  Journal  that  he  wore  a 
nankin  jacket  and  green  spectacles.  Of  such  a 
nature  are  such  disappointments.  No  !  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  there  is  always  a  resemblance  to 
bis  Works.  His  heroes  may  not  be  like  himself, 
but  they  are  like  cert^n  qualities,  which  belong 
to  him.  The  sentiments  he  utters  are  his  at  the 
moment  ; — if  you  find  them  predominate  in  ail 
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his  Works,  they  predominate  in  his  mind  :  if  they 
are  advanced  in  one,  but  contradicted  in  another, 
they  still  resemble  their  Author,  and  betray  the 
want  of  depth  or  of  resolution  in  his  mind.  His 
Works  alone  make  not  up  a  man's  character,  but 
they  are  the  index  to  that  living  book. 

Every  one  knows  how  well  Voltaire  refuted 
the  assertion  of  J.  Baptiste  Rousseau  that  good- 
ness  and  talent  mu^t  exist  together.  The  leam- 
ed  Strabo,  holding  the  same  error  as  Baptiste 
Rousseau,  says  (lib.  i.)  that  there  cannot  be  ''  a 
good  poet  who  is  not  first  a  good  man."  This 
is  a  paradox,  and  yet  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  :  a  good  poet  may  not  be  a  good  man,  but 
he  must  hâve  certain  good  dispositions.  Âbove 
ail,  that  disposition  which  sympathises  with 
noble  sentiments — with  lofty  actions — with  the 
Beauty  of  the  Mind  as  of  the  Earth.  This 
may  not  suffice  to  make  him  a  good  man — its  in- 
fluence may  be  counteracted  a  hundred  ways  in 
life,  but  it  is  not  counteracted  in  his  composi- 
tions. There  the  better  portion  of  his  Intellect 
awakes— there  he  gives  vent  to  enthusiasm,  and 
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enthusiasm  to  generous  and  warm  émotions. 
Sterne  may  bave  been  harsh  to  bis  wife,  but  bis 
beart  was  tender  at  tbe  moment  be  wrote  of 
Maria.  Harsbness  of  conduct  is  not  a  contra- 
diction of  extrême  susceptibility  to  sentiment 
in  writing.  Tbe  latter  may  be  perfectly  sincère, 
as  tbe  former  may  be  perfectly  indefensible  ;  in 
fact,  tbe  one  may  be  a  conséquence,  not  a  con- 
tradiction, of  tbe  otber.  Tbe  craving  aliter  tbe 
Idéal,  wbicb  belongs  to  Sentiment,  makes  its  pos- 
sessor  discontented  witb  tbe  mortals  around 
bim,  and  tbe  very  overfineness  of  nerve  tbat 
quickens  bis  feelings  sbarpens  also  bis  irritabi- 
lity.  For  my  own  part,  so  far  from  being  sur* 
prised  to  bear  tbat  Sterne  was  a  peevisb  and 
angry  man,  I  sbould  bave  presumed  it  at  once 
from  tbe  overwrougbt  fibre  of  bis  graver  com- 
positions. Tbis  contrast  between  softness  in 
émotion,  and  callousness  in  conduct,  is  not  pecu- 
liar  to  poets.  Nero  was  womanisbly  affected  by 
tbe  barp;  and  we  are  toM  by  Plutarcb,  tbat 
Alexander  PbersBus,  wbo  was  one  of  tbe  stemest 
of  tyrants,  sbed  a  torrent  of  tears  upon  tbe  act- 
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ing  of  a  play.  So  that  he  who  had  fumished  the 
most  matter  for  tragédies  was  most  affected  by 
the  pathos  of  a  tragedy  ! 

But  who  shall  say  that  thefeelings  which  pro- 
duced  such  émotions  even  in  such  men  were  not 
laudable  and  good?  Who  that  has  stood  in  the 
dark  cavems  of  the  Human  Heart,  shall  dare  to 
scoff  at  the  contrast  of  act  and  sentiment,  instead 
of  lamenting  it?  Such  scoffers  are  the  Shallows 
of  Wit — their  very  clevemess  proves  their  su- 
perficiality.  There  are  varions  dark  feelings 
within  us  which  do  not  destroy^  but  which,  when 
roused,  overwhelm  for  the  time  the  feelings 
which  are  good — to  which  last,  occupied  in 
literature,  or  in  purely  mental  émotions,  we  are 
sensible  alone,  and  unalloyed.  Of  our  evil  feel- 
ings, there  is  one  in  especial  which  is  the  usual 
characteristic  of  morbid  Uterary  men,  though, 
hitherto,  it  has  escaped  notice  as  such,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  many  of  the  worst 
Êiults  to  be  foimd  both  in  the  Author  and 
the  Tyrant:  this  feeUng  is  Suspicion:  and  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  calling  it  the  charac- 
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teristic  of  morbid  literary  men*  Their  quick 
susceptibilities  make  them  over-sensible  of  m- 
jury, — ^they  exaggerate  the  emnities  they  bave 
awakened  —  tbe  slanders  tbey  bave  incurred. 
Tbey  are  ever  fearful  of  a  trap:  nor  tbis  in 
literature  alone.  Knowing  tbat  tbey  are  not 
adepts  in  tbe  world's  common  business,  tbey  are 
perpetually  afraid  of  being  taken  in  ;  and,  feel- 
ing  tbeir  varions  peculiarities,  tbey  are  often 
equally  afraid  of  being  ridiculed.  Tbus  Sus- 
picion, in  ail  ways  and  ail  sbapes,  besets  tbem  ; 
tbis  makes  tbem  now  afraid  to  be  gênerons,  and 
now  to  be  kind;  and  acting  upon  a  soil  tbat 
easily  receives,  but  rarely  loses  an  impression 
— tbat  melancboly  vice  soon  obdurates  and  en- 
crusts  tbe  wbole  conduct  of  tbe  acting  man. 
But  in  literary  composition  it  sleeps.  Tbe 
thinking  man  tben  batb  no  enemy  at  bis  desk, 
— no  bungry  trader  at  bis  elbow — no  grinning 
spy  on  bis  uncoutb  gestures.  His  soûl  is  young 
again  —  be  b  wbat  be  embodies,  —  and  tbe 
feelings,  cbecked  in  tbe  real  world,  obtain 
tbeir    vent   in    tbe   imaginary.      It   was    tbe 
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Good  NaturaU  to  borrow  a  phrase  firom  the 
French,  that  spoke  in  the  erring  Rousseau, 
when  he  dwelt  on  the  loveliness  of  Virtue.  It 
was  the  Good  Natural  that  stirred  in  the  mind 
of  Âlexander  Pherœus  when  he  wept  at  the 
raimic  sorrows  subjected  to  his  gaze.  When 
the  time  for  action  and  for  the  real  world  ar- 
rived  to  either,  it  roused  other  passions,  and 
VvV».)  Suspicion  made  the  Author  no  less  a  wretch 
vK^^^-fC^  than  it  made  the  Tyrant 

\  \fj\    Thus  the  tenderest  sentiments  may  be  accom- 

.  (     'panied  with  cruel  actions,  and  yet  the  solution 

\ ,  vPf  the  enigma  be  easy  to  the  inquirer  ;  and  thus, 

,       ^^ough  the  life  of  an  Âuthor  does  not  corre- 

^-    '  ^^spond  widi  his  works,  his  nature  may.^ 

But  this  view  is  the  most  partial  of  ail, — and 
I  hâve,  therefore,  considered  it  the  first  How 
few  instances  there  are,  after  ail,  of  even  that 
seeming  discrepitude,  which  I  hâve  just  touched 
upon,  between  the  Author's  conduct  and  his 
books;  in  most  they  chime  together  —  and 
ail  the  notes  from  the  mighty  instrument 
are  in  concord  I     Look  at  the  life  of  Schiller, 


».  r\ 


v>. 


^  r" 

\^.-i-^ 
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how  completely  his  works  assimilate  with  his 
restless,  questioning,  and  daring  genius:  the 
animation  of  Fiesco — the  solemnity  of  Wallen- 
stein — ^are  alike  emblematic  of  his  character. 
His  sentiments  are  the  écho  to  his  life.  Walter 
Scott  and  Cobbett — what  a  contrast  !  Could 
Cobbetf  s  life  hâve  been  that  of  Scott — or  Scott's 
character  that  of  Cobbett  ?  Yoii  may  read  the 
character  of  the  Âuthors  in  their  several  Works, 
as  if  the  works  were  meant  to  be  autobiogra- 
phies. Warburton  ! — ^what  an  illustration  of  the 
proud  and  bitter  Bishop,  in  his  proud  and  bitter 
Books  !  Sir  Philip  Sidney*  is  the  Arcadia  put 
into  action  ; — the  wise  and  benevolent  Fénelon  ; 
— the  sententious  and  fiery  Corneille;  —  the 
dreaming  and  scarce  intelligible  Shelley; — the 
pompons  vigour  of  Johnson,  with  his  préjudice 
and  his  sensé — his  jealeusies  and  his  charity — 
his  habituai  magniloquence  in  nothings — and  his 
gloomy  independence  of  mind,  yet  low-bom  ve- 

*  "  Poetry  put  into  action"  is  the  fine  saying  of 
Carapbell  in  respect  to  Sidney's  life;— true,  but  the 
poetry  of  the  Arcadia. 
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neration  for  rank  ; — Johnson  is  no  less  visible 
in  the  Rambler,  the  Rasselas,  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  the  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  than  in  bis 
large  chair  at  Mrs.  Tbrale's — ^his  lonely  chamber 
in  the  dark  court  out  of  Fleet^street — or  bis 
léonine  iinbendings  with  the  canicular  soûl  of 
BoswelL  How  in  the  playfulness  and  the  depth 
— the  eccentricity  and  the  solid  sensé — the  ubi- 
quitous  sympathy  with  the  larger  mass  of  men 
— the  absence  of  almost  ail  sympathy  with  their 
smaller  knots  and  doser  ties, — ^how  in  those 
features,  which  characterise  the  pages  of  Ben- 
tham,  you  behold  the  wise,  singular,  benevolent, 
and  passionless  old  man  t  I  might  go  on  enu- 
merating  thèse  instances  for  ever  : — Dante,  Pe- 
trarch,  Voltaire,  rush  on  my  memory  as  I  write, 
— ^but  to  name  them  b  enough  to  remind  the 
reâder  that  if  he  would  leam  their  characters  he 
bas  only  to  read  their  works,  I  bave  been  much 
pleased  in  tradng  the  life  of  Paul  Louis  Courier, 
the  most  brilUant  political  writer  France  ever 
possessed — to  see  how  singularly  it  is  in  keep- 
ing  with  the  character  of  bis  writings,     Talking 
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the  other  day  at  Paris  with  some  of  his  friends, 
they  expressed  themselves  astonished  at  my  ac» 
curate  notions  of  his  character — "  You  must 
hâve  known  him,"  they  said.  "No; — ^but  I 
know  his  works."  When  he  was  in  the  army  in 
Italy,  he  did  not  distinguish  himself  by  bravery 
in  his  profession  of  Soldier,  but  by  bravery  in 
his  pursuits  as  an  Antiquarian  !  perfectly  care- 
less  of  danger,  he  pursued  his  own  independent 
Une  of  occupation — sympathizing  with  none  of 
the  objects  of  others — ^untouched  by  the  vulgar 
ambition — wandering  alone  over  the  remains  of 
old — ^falhng  a  hundred  times  into  the  hands  of 
the  brigandsj  and  a  hundred  times  extricating 
himself  by  his  address,  and  continuing  the  same 
pursuits  with  the  same  nonchalance.  In  ail  this 
you  see  the  identical  character  which,  in  his 
writings,  views  with  a  gay  contempt  the  ambi- 
tion and  schemes  of  others — which  sneers  alike 
at  the  Bourbon  and  the  Buonaparte — ^which, 
careless  of  subordination,  rather  than  braviug 
persécution,  pursues  with  a  gallant  indifférence 
its  own  singular  and  independent  career. 
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A  critic,  commenting  on  writings  that  bave 
acquired  some  popularity,  observed,  that  they 
contained  two  views  of  life  contradictory  of  each 
other, — the  one  inclining  to  the  Idéal  and  Lofty 
— the  other  to  the  Worldly  and  CynicaL  The 
eritic  remarked,  that  "  this  might  anse  from  the 
Author  having  two  separate  characters, — a  cir- 
cumstance  less  uneommon  than  the  world  sup- 
posed."  There  is  great  depth  in  the  critic's 
observation.  An  Author  usually  has  two  cha- 
raeters,— the  one  belonging  to  bis  Imagination 
— the  other  to  bis  Expérience.  From  the  one 
come  ail  bis  higher  embodyings  :  by  the  help  of 
the  one  he  élevâtes — be  refines  ; — from  the  other 
come  bis  beings  of  "  the  eartb,  earthy,"  and  bis 
aphorisms  of  worldly  caution.  From  the  one 
broke — ^bright  yet  scarce  distinct — the  Rebecca 
of  Ivanboe, — from  the  other  rose,  shrewd  and 
selfish,  the  Andrew  Fairgervice  of  Rob  Roy. 
ITie  original  of  the  first  need  never  to  bave 
existed — ber  éléments  belonged  to  the  Idéal; 
but  the  latter  was  purely  the  créature  of  Expé- 
rience, and  either  copied  from  one,  or  moulded 
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onconsciously  firom  several,  of  tbe  actual  deni- 
isens  of  the  living  world.  In  Shakspeare  the 
same  doubleness  of  character  is  remarkably  vi- 
sible. The  loftiest  Idéal  is  perpetually  linked 
with  the  most  exact  copy  of  the  commoners  of 
life.  Shakspeare  had  never  seen  Miranda — 
but  he  had  drunk  his  glass  with  honest  Ste- 
phano.  Each  character  embodies  a  separate 
view  of  life — the  one  (to  retum  to  my  propo- 
sition) the  offspring  of  Imagination,  the  other 
of  Expérience.  This  complexity  of  character — 
which  bas  often  puzzled  the  inqnirer — may,  I 
think,  thus  be  easily  explained — and  the  seem- 
ing  contradiction  of  the  tendency  of  the  work 
traced  home  to  the  conflicting  principles  in  the 
breast  of  the  Writer.  The  morie  an  imaginative 
man  sees  of  the  world,  the  more  likely  to  be 
prominent  is  the  distinction  I  hâve  noted. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject — though  the  fol- 
lowing  remark  is  an  épisode  from  the  inquiry 
indicated  by  my  title — without  observing  that 
the  characters  drawn  by  Expérience — usually 
the  worldly,  the  plain,  and  the  humorous — stand 
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necessarily  out  from  the  canvass  in  broader  and 
more  startling  colours,  than  those  created  by 
the  Imagination.  Hence  superficial  critics  hâve 
ofiben  considered  the  humorous  and  coarse  cha- 
racters  of  an  author  as  his  best, — ^forgetful  that 
the  ver}'  indistinctness  of  his  idéal  characters  is 
not  only  inséparable  from  the  nature  of  purely 
imaginary  créations,  but  a  proof  of  the  exaltation 
and  intenseness  of  the  imaginative  power.  The 
most  shadowy  and  mist-like  of  ail  Scott's  heroes 
b  ihe  Master  of  Ravenswood,  and  yet  it  is  per- 
haps  die  highest  of  his  characters  in  exécution  as 
well  as  conception.  Those  strong  colours  and 
massive  outlines,  which  strike  the  vulgar  gaze  as 
belonging  to  the  best  pictures,  belong  rather  to 
the  lower  Schools  of  Art.  Let  us  take  a  work — 
the  greatest  the  world  possesses  in  those  Schools, 
and  in  which  the  flesh-and-blood  vitality  of  the 
characters  is  especially  marked — I  mean  Tom 
Jones — and  compare  it  with  Hamlet  The  chief 
characters  in  Tom  Jones  are  ail  plain,  visible, 
eating,  drinking,  and  walking  beings  ;  those  in 
Hamlet  are  shadowy,  solemn,  and  mysterious — 
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we  do  DOt  associate  them  vîtli  the  ordinary  wante 
and  avocations  of  Earth — they  are 

"  LifelesB,  but  lifelîke,  and  awfiil  to  sight, 
Liketfae  figures  in  arras  that  gloomiljr  glare, 
8tirr«d  by  the  breath  of  the  midnigbt  air." 

But  who  Bhall  aay  that  the  charactere  in  Tom 
Jones  are  better  drawn  than  thoae  in  Hamlet — 
or  that  tbere  is  greater  skill  neceesary  in  the 
highest  walk  of  the  Actual  School,  than  in 
that  of  the  Ima^native  ?^— Yet  there  are  some 
persons  who,  secretly  in  their  hearts,  want 
Hatnlet  to  be  as  large  in  the  calves  as  Tom 
Jones  I  Tliese  are  they  who  blâme  Lara  for 
being  indistinct — that  very  indiatinctnees  shed- 
ding  over  the  poem  the  sole  interest  it  was 
capable  of  receiring.  With  such  critïcs,  Mari- 
tornes  is  a  more  masterly  création  than  Undine. 
W»  may  observe  in  Hutnorous  Authors  that 
the  bults  they  chieily  ridicule  bave  often  a  like- 
ness  in  themselres.  Cervantes  had  mucb  of  the 
knighfr«rrant  in  him; — Sir  George  Etherege 
was  unconsciously  the  Fopling  Flutter  of  bis 
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own  satire  ; — Goldsmith  was  the  same  hero  to 
chambermsdds,  and  coward  to  ladies,  that  he 
bas  immortalized  in  his  charming  comedy  ; — and 
the  antiquarian  frivolities  of  Jonathan  Oldbuek 
had  their  resemblance  in  Jonathan  Oldbuck's 
Creator.  The  pleasure  or  the  pain  we  dérive 
from  our  own  foibles  makes  enough  of  our  na- 
ture to  corne  off  somewhere  or  other  in  the  im- 
pression we  stamp  of  ourselves  on  Books. 

There  is — as  I  think  it  bas  been  somewhere 
remarked  by  a  French  writer — there  is  that  in 
our  character  which  never  can  be  seen  except 
in  our  writings.  Yes,  ail  that  we  bave  formed 
from  the  Idéal — ail  our  noble  aspirings— our 
haunting  visions — our  dreams  of  virtue, — ail  the 
celata  Venus  which  dwells  in  the  lonely  Ida  of 
the  heart — who  could  pour  forth  thèse  délicate 
mysteries  to  gross  and  palpable  hearers, — ^who 
could  utterly  unveil  to  an  actual  and  indiffèrent 
spectator  the  cherbhed  and  revered  images  of 
years — dim  regrets  and  vague  hopes? 

In  £act,  if  you  told  your  best  friend  half  what 
you  put  upon  paper,  he  would  yawn  in  your 
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fece,  or  he  would  think  you  a  fooL  Would  it 
hâve  been  possible  for  Rousseau  to  hâve  gravely 
communicated  to  a  living  being  the  tearfiil  ego» 
tisms  of  bis  Rêveries  f — could  Shakspeare  bave 
uttered  the  wild  confessions  of  bis  sonnets  to 
bis  friends  at  the  "  Mermaid?' — sbould  we  bave 
ajiy  notion  of  the  youtbfiil  character  of  Milton 
— its  lustrous  but  crystalUzed  purity — if  the 
Cornus  bad  been  unwritten  ?  Authora  are  the 
only  men  we  ever  really  do  know^ — the  reêt  of 
mankind  die  with  only  the  surface  of  their  cha- 
racter understootL  True,  as  I  bave  before  said, 
even  in  an  Âuthor,  if  of  large  and  fertile  mind, 
much  of  bis  most  sacred  self  is  never  to  be  re- 
vealed, — ^but  still  we  know  what  species  of  ore 
the  mine  would  bave  produeed,  thougb  we  may 
not  bave  exhausted  its  treasure. 

Thus,  then,  to  sum  up  what  I  bave  said,  so 
far  from  there  being  truth  in  the  vulgar  notion, 
that  the  character  of  Âuthors  is  belied  in  their 
Works — their  works  are,  to  a  diligent  inquirer, 
their  clearest  and  fullest  illustration — an  appen- 
dix  to  their  biography  fax  more  valuable  and  ex- 
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plansktory  than  the  text  itsel£  From  this  tact 
we  may  judge  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
materials  of  the  human  mind,  although  those 
materials  are  so  oiîten  perverted,  and  their  har- 
mony  so  fearfiiUy  marred.  It  also  appears  that 
— despite  the  real  likeness  between  the  book 
and  the  man — the  vulgar  will  not  fail  to  be 
disappointed,  because  they  look  to  extemals  ; — 
and  the  man  composed  hot  the  book  with  his 
face,  nor  his  dress,  nor  his  manners — ^but  with 
his  mind.  Hence,  then,  to  proclaim  yourself  dis- 
appointed  with  the  Âuthor  is  usually  to  condemn 
your  own  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  your  own 
secret  craving  after  pantomimic  eflTect  More- 
over,  it  would  appear,  on  looking  over  thèse 
remarks,  that  there  are  often  two.  characters  to 
an  Author, — the  one  essentially  drawn  from 
the  Poetry  of  life — the  other  from  ite  Expéri- 
ence ;  and  that  hence  are  to  be  explained  many 
seeming  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in 
his  Works.  Lastly,  that  so  far  from  the  book 
belying  the  author,  unless  he  had  written  that 
book,  you — (no,  even  if  you   are  his  nearest 
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relation,  lus  dearest  connexion, — hia  wife, — his 
mother) — would  never  hare  known  the  cbaracter 
of  h  in  mind. 

"  Hr  pulcherrim*  effigies  et  inaniurR." 

AU  biography  proves  this  remarkable  fact  ! 
Wbo  Bo  astonished  as  a  man'e  relations  when 
be  bas  eshibited  hia  genius,  which  is  tiie  soûl 
and  core  of  his  cbaracter?  Had  Alfieri  or 
Rousseau  died  at  tiiirty,  wbat  would  ail  who 
had  personally  known  either  hâve  told  us  of  them? 
Would  they  hâve  given  us  any,  the  fiûntest,  no- 
tion of  their  cbaracters?  None.  A  man's  mind 
is  betrayed  by  hia  talents  as  mueh  aa  bis  virtues. 
A  coundllor  of  a  provincial  parliament  had  a 
brotber  a  mathematician — "  How  unworthy  in 
my  brother," — cried  the  councillor, — "the  hro- 
(her  of  a  councillor  of  the  parliament  in  Bre- 
tagne, to  sink  into  a  mathematidan  I"  That 
mathematician  was  Descartes  !  Wbat  ehould 
we  know  of  the  cbaracter  of  Deacartes,  sup- 
poaing  bim  to  bave  renounced  bîs  science,  and 
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his  brother  (who  might  falrly  be  supposed  to 
know  his  life  and  character  better  than  any  one 
else)  to  hâve  m-itten  his  biography  ? — A  reflec- 
tion  that  may  teach  us  how  biography  in  gênerai 
ought  to  be  estimated 
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I  AM  Engliah  by  birtb,  but  my  early  years  were 
passed  in  a  foreign  and  more  northern  land.  1 
bad  neitber  brothere  aor  sieters;  my  mother 
died  wben  I  was  in  tbe  cradle  ;  and  I  found  my 
soie  companioD,  tutor,  and  playmate  in  my  br- 
Ûier.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  a  noble  and 
andent  bouse  :  what  induced  him  to  forsake  bis 
country  and  bis  friands,  to  abjm%  ail  Bociety, 
and  to  Uve  on  a  rock,  is  a  story  in  itsel^  wbicb 
bas  Dotbing  to  do  witb  mine.  . 

Ab  tbe  Lord  liveth,  I  believe  tbe  taie  that  I 
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shall  tell  you  will  bave  sufficient  claim  on  your 
attention,  without  calling  in  the  history  of  an- 
other  to  préface  its  most  exquisite  détails,  or  to 
give  interest  to  its  most  amusing  events.  I 
said  my  father  lived  on  a  rock — ^the  whole  coun- 
try  round  seemed  nothing  but  rock  ! — wastes, 
bleak,  blank,  dreary;  trees  stunted,  berbage 
bligbted;  cavems,  tbrougb  wbicb  some  black  and 
wild  stream  (tbat  never  knew  star  or  sunligbt, 
but  tbrougb  rare  and  bideous  cbasms  of  the 
buge  stones  above  it)  went  dasbing  and  bowUng 
on  its  blessed  course  ;  vast  cliffs,  covered  with 
etemal  snows,  wbere  tbe  birds  of  prey  lived, 
and  sent,  in  screams  and  discordance,  a  gratefùl 
and  meet  music  to  the  beaveps,  wbicb  sçemed 
too  cold  and  barren  to  wear  even  clouds  upon 
tbeir  wan,  grey,  coipfprtless  expanse:  thèse 
made  tbe  characters  of  tbat  country  wbere  tbe 
spring  of  my  life  sickened  itself  away.  Tbe 
climate  wbicb,  in  tbe  milder  parts  of  *  *  *  *, 
relieves  tbe  nine  months  of  winter  witb  three 
montbs  of  an  abrupt  and  autumnless  summer, 
never  seemed  to  vary  in  tbe  gentle  and  sweet 
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région  in  which  my  home  was  placed.    Perhaps, 
for  a  brief  intèrval,  the  snow  in  the  valleys 
melted,  and  the  streams  swelled,  and  a  blue, 
ghastly,  unnatufal  kind  of  végétation,  seemed, 
hère  and  there,  to  scatter  a  grim  smile  over  mi* 
nute  particles  of  the  universal  rock;  but  ta 
thèse  witnesees  of  the  changing  season  were  the 
summers  of  my  boyhood  confined.     My  father 
was  addicted  to    the  sciences  —  the  physical 
sciences — and  possessed  but  a  moderate  share 
of  leammg  in  any  thing  else  ;  he  taught  me  ail 
he  knew  ;  and  the  rest  of  my  éducation,  Nature, 
in  a  Savage  and  stem  guise,  instilled  in  my  heart 
by  silent  but  deep  lessons.     She  taught  my  feet 
to  bound,  and  my  arm  to  smite  ;  she  breathed 
life  into  my  passions,  and  shed  darkness  over 
my  temper  ;  she  taught  me  to  cling  to  her,  even 
in  her  most  rugged  a^d  unalluring  form,  and  to 
shrink  from  ail  else — ^from  the  companionship  of 
man,  and  the  soft  smiles  of  woman,  and  the  shrill 
voice  of  childhood  ;  and  the  ties,  and  hopes,  and 
socialities,  and  objects  of  human  existence,  as 
from  a  torture  and  a  curse.     Even  in  that  sullen 
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rock,  and  beneath  that  ungenial  sky,  I  had 
luxuries  unknown  to  the  palled  tastes  of  cities, 
or  to  those  who  woo  delight  in  an  air  of  odours 
and  in  a  land  of  roses  I  What  were  those  lux- 
uries ?  They  had  a  myriad  varieties  and  shades 
of  enjoyment — they  had  but  a  cômmon  name. 
What  were  those  luxuries  ?    Solitude  ! 

My  father  died  when  I  was  eighteen  ;  I  was 
transferred  to  my  uncle's  protection,  and  I  re- 
paired  to  London.  I  arrived  there,  gaunt  and 
stem,  a  giant  in  limbs  and  strength,  and  to  the 
tastes  of  those  about  me,  a  savage  in  bearing 
and  in  mood.  They  would  bave  laughed,  but  I 
awed  them;  they  would  bave  altered  iwe,  but  I 
changed  them  ;  I  threw  a  damp  over  their  en- 
joyment and  a  cloud  over  their  meetings. 
Though  I  said  little,  though  I  sat  with  them 
estranged  and  silent,  and  passive,  they  seemed 
to  wither  beneath  my  présence.  Nobody  could 
live  with  me  and  be  happy,  or  at  ease  !  I  felt 
it,  and  I  hated  them  that  they  could  love  not  me. 
Three  years  passed — I  was  of  âge — I  demanded 
my  fortune — and  scoming  social  life,  and  pining 
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once  more  for  loneliness,  I  resolved  to  joumey 
to  those  unpeopled  and  fer  lands,  which  if  any 
hâve  pierced,  none  hâve  retumed  to  describe. 
So  I  took  my  leave  of  them  ail,  cousin  and  aunt 
— and  when  I  came  to  my  old  uncle,  who  had 
liked  me  less  than  any,  I  grasped  his  hand  with 
so  firiendly  a  gripe,  that,  well  I  ween,  the  dainty 
and  nice  member  was  thenceforth  but  little  in- 
clined  to  its  ordinary  fiinctions. 

I  commenced  my  pilgrimage — I  pierced  the 
buming  sands — I  traversed  the  vast  déserts — I 
came  into  the  enormous  woods  of  Africa,  where 
human  step  never  trod,  nor  human  voice  ever 
startled  the  thriUing  and  intense  Solemnity  that 
broods  over  the  great  solitudes,  as  it  brooded 
over  chaos  before  the  world  was  !  There  the 
primeval  nature  springs  and  perishes;  undis- 
turbed  and  unvaried  by  the  convidsions  of  the 
surrounding  world  ;  the  seed  becomes  the  tree, 
lives  through  its  uncounted  âges,  fells  and 
moulders,  and  rots  and  vanishes;  there,  the 
slow  Time  moves  on,  unwitnessed  in  its  mighty 
and  mute  changes,  save  by  the  wandering  hon, 
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or  that  huge  serpent— a  hundred  times  more 
vast  than  tbe  puny  boa — which  travellers  baye 
boasted  to  bebold.  Tbere,  too,  as  beneatb  die 
beavy  and  dense  sbade  I  couebed  in  tbe  scorch- 
ing  noon,  I  beard  tbe  trampling  as  of  an  anny, 
and  tbe  crnsb  and  fall  of  tbe  strong  trees,  and 
saw  tbrougb  tbe  matted  \>ougbs  tbe  Bebemoth 
pass  on  its  terrible  wa;,  wiU»  its  eyes  burning  as 
a  Sun,  and  its  wbite  teetb  arebed  and  glistening 
in  tbe  rabid  jaw,  as  piUars  of  spar  glitter  in  a 
cavem;  tbe  monster,  to  whom  tbose  wastes  only 
are  a  borne,  and  wbo  never,  since  tbe  waters 
rolled  from  tbe  Daedal  eartb,  bas  been  gîven  to 
buman  gaze  and  wonder  but  my  own  !  Seasons 
glided  on,  but  I  counted  tbem  not;  tbey  were 
not  doled  to  me  by  tbe  tokens  of  man,  nor  made 
sick  to  me  by  tbe  ebanges  of  bis  base  lifejt  and 
tbe  évidence  of  bis  sordid  labour.  Seasons  glided 
on,  and  my  youth  ripened  into  manbood,  and 
manbood  grew  grey  witb  tbe  first  frost  of  âge  ; 
and  tben  a  vague  and  restless  spirit  fell  upon 
me,  and  I  said  in  my  foolisb  beart,  ^^  I  wiU  look 
upon  tbe  countenances  of  my  race  once  more  !" 
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I  retraced  my  steps — I  recrossed  the  wastes — I 
re-entered  the  cities — I  took  again  the  garb  of 
man;  for  I  had  been  hitherto  naked  m  the 
wildemess,  and  hair  had  grown  over  me  as  a 
gannent  I  repâired  to  a  searport,  and  took 
ship  for  England. 

In  the  vessel  there  was  one  man,  and  only 
one,  who  neither  avoided  my  companionship  nor 
recoiled  at  my  frown.  He  was  an  idle  and 
curions  being,  fiill  of  the  frivolities,  and  egotisms, 
and  importance  of  those  to  whom  towns  are 
homes,  and  talk  has  become  a  mental  aliment 
He  was  one  pervading,  irritating,  offensive  tissue 
of  little  and  low  thoughts.  The  only  meanness 
he  had  not  was  fear.  It  was  impossible  to  awe, 
to  silence,  or  to  shun  him.  He  soiight  me  for 
ever  ;  he  was  as  a  blister  to  me,  which  no  force 
could  tear  away;  my  soûl  grew  faint  when  my 
eyes  met  him.  He  was  to  my  sight  as  those 
créatures  which  from  their  very  loathsomeness 
are  fearfiil  as  well  as  despîcable  to  us.  I  longed 
and  yeamed  to  strangle  him  when  he  addressed 
me  !     Often  I  would  hâve  laid  my  hand  on  him. 
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and  hurled  him  into  the  sea  to  the  sharks, 
which,  lynx-eyed  and  eager-jawed,  swam  night 
and  day  around  our  ship;  but  the  gaze  of  many 
was  on  us,  and  I  eurbed  mysel^  and  tiimed 
away,  and  shut  my  eyes  in  very  sickness  ;  and 
when  I  opened  them  again,  lo  !  he  was  by  my 
side,  and  bis  sharp  quick  voice  grated  on  my 
loatbing  ear!  One  night  I  was  roused  from 
my  sleep  by  the  screams  and  oaths  of  men,  and 
I  hastened  on  deck  :  we  had  struck  upon  a  rock. 
It  was  a  ghastly,  but,  oh  Christ  !  how  glorious, 
a  sight!  Moonlight  still  and  cahn— the  sea 
sleeping  in  sapphires  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
silent  and  soft  repose  of  ail  thing3,  three  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  soûls  were  to  perish  from  the 
world  !  I  sat  apart,  and  looked  on,  and  aided 
not  A  voice  crept  like  an  adder's  hiss  upon 
my  ear;  I  tumed,  and  saw  my  tormentor;  the 
moonlight  fell  on  his  face,  and  it  grinned  with 
the  maudiin  grin  of  intoxication,  and  his  pale 
blue  eye  gUstened,  and  he  said,  "  We  will  not 
part  even  hère  !"  My  blood  ran  coldly  through 
my  veins,  and  I  would  bave  thrown  him  into 
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the  sea,  which  now  came  fast  and  fast  upon  us; 
but  the  moofdight  was  on  him^  and  I  did  not 
dars  to  kill  him.  But  I  would  not  stay  to 
perish  with  the  herd,  and  I  threw  myself  alone 
from  the  vessel  and  swam  towards  a  rock.  I 
saw  a  shark  dart  after  me,  but  I  shunned  him, 
and  the  moment  after  he  had  plenty  to  sate  his 
maw.  I  heard  a  crash,  and  a  mingled  and  wild 
burst  of  anguish,  the  anguish  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  hearts  that  a  minute  aft;erwards  were 
stilled,  and  I  said  in  my  own  heart,  with  a'deep 
joy,  **  His  voice  is  with  the  rest,  and  we  hâve 
parted  \*^  I  gained  the  shore,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep. 

The  next  moming  my  eyes  opened  upon  a 
land  more  beautifiil  than  a  Grecian's  dreams. 
The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  laughed  over 
streams  of  silver,  and  trees  bending  with  golden 
and  purple  fruits,  and  the  diamond  dew  sparkled 
from  a  sod  covered  with  flowers,  whose  feintest 
breath  was  a  delight  Ten  thousand  birds,  with 
ail  the  hues  of  a  northem  rainbow  blended  in 
their  glorious  and  glowing  wings,  rose  from  turf 
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and  tree,  and  loaded  the  air  with  melody  and 
gladness  ;  the  sea,  without  a  vestige  of  the  past 
destruction  upon  its  glassy  hrow,  murmured  at 
my  feet;  the  heavens,  without  a  cloud,  and 
bathed  in  a  liquid  and  radiant  light,  sent  their 
breezes  as  a  blessing  to  my  cheeL  I  rose  with 
a  refreshed  and  light  heart;  I  traversed  the 
new  home  I  had  found  ;  I  climbed  upon  a  high 
mountain,  and  saw  that  I  was  in  a  small  island — 
it  had  no  trace  of  man — and  my  heart  swelled 
as  I  gazed  around  and  cried  aloud  in  my  ex- 
ultation, ^^  I  shall  be  alone  again  I"  I  descended 
the  hill  :  I  had  not  yet  reached  its  foot,  when  I 
saw  the  figure  of  a  man  approaching  towards 
me.  I  looked  at  him,  and  my  heart  misgave  me. 
He  drew  nearer,  and  I  saw  that  my  despicable 
persécuter  had  escaped  the  waters,  and  now 
stood  before  me.  He  came  up  with  his  hideous 
grin,  and  his  twinkling  eye  ;  and  he  flung  his 
arms  round  me, — I  would  sooner  bave  felt  the 
slimy  folds  of  the  serpent — and  said,  with  his 
grating  and  harsh  voice,  "  Ha  !  ha  !  my  Mend, 
we  shall  be  together  still  !"     I  looked  at  him 
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witb  a  grim  brow,  but  I  said  not  a  word.  There 
waa  a  great  cave  by  the  shore,  and  I  walked 
down  and  entered  it,  aod  the  mao  followed  me. 
"  We  shall  lire  so  happily  hère,"  sud  be  j  "  we 
will  never  separate!"  And  my  lip  trembled, 
and  my  hand  clenched  of  its  own  accord.  It 
was  now  noon,  and  hunger  came  upon  me; 
I  went  fortb  and  kîUed  a  deer,  and  I  brought  it 
home  aad  broïled  part  of  it  on  a  fire  of  fragrant 
wood;  and  the  man  ate,  and  cniached,  and 
laughed,  and  I  wished  that  tbe  bones  had  choked 
him  ;  and  he  s^d,  when  we  had  done,  "  We 
sball  bave  rare  cheer  hère!"  But  I  still  held 
my  peace.  At  tast  he  etretched  hiniBelf  in  a 
corner  of  the  cave  and  slepL  I  looked  at  him, 
and  saw  that  the  slumber  was  heavy,  and  I 
went  out  and  rolled  a  huge  stone  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cavem,  and  took  my  way  to  the  opposite 
part  of  the  island;  it  was  my  turn  to  laugh 
then  !  I  found  out  another  cavern  ;  and  I  made 
a  bed  of  moss  and  of  leaves,  and  I  wrought  a 
table  of  wood,  and  I  looked  out  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cavem  and  saw  the  wide  seas  before  me, 
and  I  said,  "  Now  I  shall  be  alone  I" 
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When  the  next  day  came,  I  again  went  out 
and  caught  a  kid,  and  brought  it  in,  and  pre- 
pared  it  as  before;  but  I  was  not  hungered, 
and  I  could  not  eat,  so  I  roamed  forth  and 
wandered  over  the  island:  the  sun  had  nearly 
set  when  I  retumed.  I  entered  the  cavem,  and 
sitting  on  my  bed  and  by  my  table  was  that 
man  whom  I  thought  I  had  left  biuîed  alive  in 
the  other  cave.  He  laughed  when  he  saw  me, 
and  laid  down  the  bone  he  was  gnawing. 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  said  he,  "  you  would  hâve  served 
me  a  rare  trick,  but  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
cave  which  you  did  not  see,  and  I  got  out  to 
seek  you.  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter,  for  the 
island  is  so  small  ;  and  now  we  hâve  met,  and 
we  will  part  no  more  !" 

I  said  to  the  man,  "Rise,  and  follow  me!" 
So  he  rose,  and  the  food  he  quitted  was  loath- 
some  in  my  eyes,  for  he  had  touched  it  "  Shall 
this  thing  reap  and  I  sow?"  thought  I,  and  my 
heart  felt  to  me  like  iron. 

I  ascended  a  tall  cliflF:  "  Look  round,"  said  I; 
"  you  see  that  stream  which  divides  the  island  ; 
you  shall  dwell  on  one  side,  and  I  on  the  other 
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but  the  same  spot  shall  not  hold  us,  nor  the 
same  feast  supply  !" 

"  That  may  never  be!"  quoth  the  man; 
"  for  I  cannot  catch  the  deer,  nor  spring  upon 
the  mountain  kid;  and  if  you  feed  me  not,  I 
shall  starve  !" 

"Are  there  not  firuits,"  said  I,  "and  birds 
that  you  may  snare,  and  fishes  which  the  sea 
throws  up?" 

"  But  I  Uke  them  not,"  quoth  the  man,  and 
laughed,  "  so  well  as  the  flesh  of  kids  and 
deer!" 

"  Look,  then,"  said  I,  "  look  :  by  that  grey 
stone,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  I 
will  lay  a  deer  or  a  kid  daily,  so  that  you  may 
hâve  the  food  you  covet  ;  but  if  ever  you  cross 
the  stream  and  come  into  my  kingdom,  so  sure 
as  the  sea  murmurs,  and  the  bird  Aies,  I  will 
slay  you!" 

I  descended  the  cliff,  and  led  the  man  to  the 
side  of  the  stream.  "  I  cannot  swim,"  said  he  ; 
so  I  took  him  on  my  shoulders  and  crossed  the 
brook,  and  I  found  him  out  a  cave,  and  I  made 
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him  a  bed  and  a  table  like  my  own,  and  left 
him.  When  I  was  on  my  own  eâde  of  the 
stream  again,  I  bounded  with  joy,  and  lifted  up 
my  voice;  "  I  shall  be  alone  now^  said  I. 

So  two  days  passed,  and  I  was  alone.  On 
the  third  I  went  after  my  prey  ;  the  noon  was 
hot,  and  I  was  wearied  when  I  retumed.  I  en- 
tered  my  eavem,  and  behold  the  man  lay  stretched 
upon  my  bed.  "  Ha,  ha I"  said  he,  "hère  I  am; 
I  was  so  lonely  at  home  that  I  hâve  come  to  live 
with  you  again  !" 

I  firowned  on  the  man  with  a  dark  brow,  and 
I  said,  "  So  sure  as  the  sea  murmurs,  and  the 
bird  Aies,  I  will  slay  you  I"  I  seized  him  in 
my  arms:  I  plucked  him  from  my  bed;  I  took 
him  out  into  the  open  air,  and  we  stood  together 
on  the  smooth  sand,  and  by  the  great  sea*  A 
fear  came  suddenly  upon  me  ;  I  was  struck  with 
the  awe  of  the  still  Spirit  which  reigns  over  Soli- 
tude. Had  a  thousand  been  round  us,  I  would 
hâve  slain  him  before  them  alL  I  feared  now 
because  we  were  alone  in  the  désert,  with 
Silence  and  God  !  I  relaxed  my  hold.  "  Swear," 
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I  said,  ^^  never  to  molest  me  again  ;  sw^ar  to 
préserve  unpassed  the  boundary  of  our  several 
home»,  and  I  will  not  kill  you  !"  •*  I  caimot 
swear,'*  answered  the  man;  "  I  would  Booner 
die  than  forswear  t|ie  blessed  human  face — even 
though  tbat  face  be  my  enemy's  !" 

At  thèse  words  my  rage  retumed  ;  I  dashed 
the  man  to  the  ground,  and  I  put  my  foot  upon 
his  breasty  and  my  hand  upon  his  neck,  and  he 
stroggled  for  a  moment— and  was  dead  !  I  was 
startled  ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  his  face  I  thought 
it  seemed  to  revive  ;  I  thought  the  cold  blue 
eye  fixed  upon  me,  and  the  vile  grin  retumed 
to  the  livid  mouth,  and  the  hands  which  in  the 
death-pang  had  grasped  the  sand,  stretched 
themselves  out  to  me.  So  I  stamped  on  the 
breast  again,  and  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  shore,  and 
I  buried  the  body.  "  And  now,"  said  I,  "  I  am 
alone  at  last  !"  And  then  the  true  sensé  of 
loneliness,  the  vague,  comfortless,  objectless 
sensé  of  désolation  passed  into  me«  And  I 
shook — shook  in  every  limb  of  my  giant  firame, 
as  if  I  had  been  a  child  that  trembles  in  the 
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dark  ;  and  my  hair  rose,  and  my  blood  crept,  and 
I  would  not  bave  stayed  in  that  spot  a  moment 
more  if  I  had  been  made  young  again  for  it  I 
tumed  away  and  fled — ^fled  round  the  whole 
island  ;  and  gnashed  my  teeth  when  I  came  to 
the  sea,  and  longed  to  be  cast  into  some  inimit- 
able désert,  that  I  might  flee  on  for  ever.  At 
smiset  I  retumed  to  my  cave— I  sat  myself 
down  on  one  corner  of  the  bed,  and  covered  my 
face  with  my  hands — I  thought  I  heard  a  noise; 
I  raised  my  eyes,  and,  as  I  live,  I  saw  on  the 
other  end  of  the  bed  the  man  whom  I  had  slain 
and  buried.  There  he  sat,  six  feet  from  me, 
and  nodded  to  me,  and  looked  at  me  with  his 
wan  eyes,  and  laughed.  I  rnshed  firom  the  cave 
— I  entered  a*wood — I  threw  myself  down — 
there  opposite  to  me,  six  feet  firom  my  face,  was 
the  face  of  that  man  again  !  And  my  courage 
rose,  and  I  spoke,  but  he  answered  not  I  at- 
tempted  to  seize  him,  he  glided  firom  my  grasp, 
and  was  still  opposite,  six  feet  from  me  as  be- 
fore.  I  flimg  myself  on  the  ground,  ^d  pressed 
my  face  to  the  sod,  and  would  not  look  up  till 
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the  night  came  on  and  darkness  was  over  the 
earth.  I  theo  rose  and  returned  to  the  cave  ;  I 
lay  down  on  my  bed,  and  the  man  lay  down  by 
me  ;  and  I  &owned  aod  tried  to  seize  him  as  be- 
fore,  but  I  could  not,  and  I  closed  roy  eyes,  and 
the  man  lay  by  me.  Day  fbllowed  day  and  it 
was  the  same.  At  boaid,  at  bed,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  my  upiising  and  my  down-sitting,  by 
day  and  at  night,  there,  by  my  bed-side,  six 
feet  Ërom  m^  and  no  more,  was  that  gliastly 
and  dead  thing.  Ând  I  said,  as  I  looked  upon 
die  beautiful  land  and  the  still  heavens,  and 
then  turned  to  that  fearful  comrade,  "  I  shall 
never  be  alone  agûn  T  And  the  man  laughed. 
At  last  a  ship  came,  and  I  hailed  it — it  took 
me  up,  and  I  thought,  as  I  put  my  foot  upon 
the  deck,  "  I  shall  escape  from  my  tormentor  !" 
As  I  tliought  so,  I  gaw  him  climb  the  deck  too, 
and  I  strore  to  push  him  down  into  the  sea,  but 
in  vain  ;  he  was  by  my  aide,  and  he  fed  and 
alept  v>ith  me  as  before  !  I  came  home  to  my 
native  laod  I  I  forced  myself  into  crowds — I 
went  to  the  feast,  and  I  heaid  musio— and  I 
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made  thirty  men  sit  with  me,  and  watch  by 
day  and  by  night  So  I  had  thirty-on«  com- 
panions,  and  one  was  more  social  than  aU  the 
rest 

At  laât  I  said  to  mysel^  "  This  is  a'delusion, 
and  a  cheat  of  theexteraal  sensés,  and  the  thîng 
is  not,  save  in  my  mind.  I  will  consult  those 
skilled  in  such  disorders,  and  I  will  be — ahme 
again  /"  v 

I  summoned  one  eelebrated  in  purging  firom 
the  mind's  eye  its  films  and  deceits — I  bound 
him  by  an  oath  to  secrecy — and  I  told  him  my 
taie.  He  was  a  bold  man  and  a  leamed,  and 
promised  me  relief  and  release. 

"  Where  is  the  figiu-e  now  ?"  said  he,  smiling  ; 
"  I  see  it  not" 

And  I  answered,  "  It  is  six  feet  from  us  T 

^'  I  see  it  not,"  said  he  again  ;  ^^  and  if  it 
were  real,  my  sensés  would  not  receive  the  image 
less  palpably  than  yours."  And  he  spoke  to  me 
as  schoolmen  speak.  .  I  did  not  argue  nor 
reply,  but  I  ordered  the  servants  to  prépare  a 
room»  and  to  cover  the  floor  with  a  thick  layer  of 
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Bood  When  ït  was  done,  I  bade  the  Leech  fol- 
low  me  into  the  room,  and  I  barred  the  door. 
"  Where  ia  the  figure  now?"  repeated  he  ;  and 
I  said,  "Sis  feet  irom  us  as  before  !"  And 
the  Leech  smiled  "  Look  on  the  floor  V  said 
I,  and  I  pointed  to  the  spot  ;  "  wfaat  see  you  ?" 
And  the  Leech  shuddered,  and  clung  to  me  that 
he  mîght  oot  falL  "  The  sand  there,"  siûd  he, 
"  was  smooth  when  we  entered,  and  now  I  eee 
fm  that  spot  the  print  of  human  feet  !" 

And  I  laughedy'and  dragged  my  Hving  com- 
panion  on  ;  "  Sée,"  said  I,  "  where  we  move 
what  foUows  u/l" 

The  Leech  gasped  for  breath  j  "  The  print," 
sud  he,  "  of  those  hunmn  feet  !" 

'*  Can  you  uot  minister  to  me  then  ?"  cried  I, 
in  a  sudden  and  fierce  agony,  "  and  must  I 
neoer  be  alone  agûn  ?' 

And  I  saw  the  feet  of  the  dead  thing  trace 
thèse  wordB  upon  the  sand  : — 

"  Solitude  is  only  for  the  quiltless  — 
evil  thought8  are  cohpanion8  tob  a  time — 
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— ^THY    HATRED  MADE    ME     BREAK     UPON     THY 
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In  the  «eren  stages  of  man'B  life,  there  are  three 
epochs  more  distinctly  niarked  than  the  rest,  vïz. 
— the  departure  of  Boyhood — the  departuro  of 
Youth  —  the  commencement  of  Old  Age.  I 
consider  the  several  dates  of  thèse  epochs,  in 
ordinary  constitutions,  commence  at  fifteen, 
tfairtf ,  and  fifty  yeara  of  âge.  It  is  of  the  second 
that  I  am  about  to  treat  When  I  call  it  tbe 
epoch  for  the  departure  of  youth,  I  do  not  of 
course  intend  to  signify,  that  this,  the  prime  and 
zénith  of  our  years,  is  as  yet  susceptible  of  decay. 
Our  framee  are  as  young  as  they  were  five  years 
before,  it   is  the  mind   that  has   become   ma- 
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tured.     By  youth  I  mean  the  growing  and  pro- 
gressive seasou — its  departure  is  only  visible  in- 
asmuch  as  we  bave  become,  as  it  were,  fixed  and 
stationary.     The  qualities  that  peculiarly  belong 
to   youth — its    "  quick-thronging   fancies** — ita 
exubérance  of  energy  and  feeling,  cease  to  be 
our  distinctions  at  thirty.     We  are  young  but 
not  youthfiiL     It  is  not  at  thirty  that  we  know 
the  wild  phantasies  of  Romeo — scarcely  at  thirty 
that  we  could  hait  irresolute  in  the  visionary 
weaknesses  of  Hamlet     The  prissions  ef  youth 
may  be  no  less  feltthan  heretofore;  it  is  youth's 
sentiment  we  hâve  lost    The  muscles  of  the 
mind  are  firmer,  but  it  is  the  nerve  that  is  less 
susceptible,  and  vibrâtes  no  more  to  the  lightest 
touch   of  pleasure   or  of  pain, — ^Yes,  it  is  the 
prime  of  our  manhood  which  is  the  departure  of 
our  youth  ! 

It  seems  to  me,  that  to  reflective  and  lofty 
minds  accustomed  to  survey,  and  fitted  to 
comprehend,  the  great  aims  of  life, — this  is  a 
period  peculiarly  solemn  and  important.  It  is  a 
spot  on  which  we  ought  to  rest  for  a  while  firom 
our  joumey.    It  is  the  summit  of  the  hill  from 
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wbich  we  look  down  on  two  even  divisions  of 
our  joumey.  We  hâve  left  behind  us  a  profusion 
of  bright  things — never  again  shall  we  traverse 
such  fidryfields — with  such  eagerhopes; — never 
again  shall  we  find  the  same 

*'  Glory  in  the  grass  or  splendeur  in  the  flower." 

The  dews  upon  the  herbage  are  dried  up.  The 
moming  is  no  more. 

**  We  made  a  posy  while  the  time  ran  by, 

»,  •  •  •  • 

But  Time  did  beckon  to  the  flowers,  and  they 
By  npon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away 

And  wither  in  the  hand. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Farewell,  dear  flowers^  sweetly  your  time  ye  spent!'  • 

We  ought  then  to  pause  for  awhile — to  review 
the  past — to  gather  around  us  the  memories  and 
the  wamings  of  expérience — to  feel  that  the 
lighter  part  of  our  destinies  is  completed — that 
the  graver  has  begun — that  our  foUies  and  our 
errors  hâve  become  to  us  the  monitors  of  wisdom: 
for  since  thèse  are  the  tributes  which  Fate  ex- 
acts from  Mortality,  they  are  not  to  be  idly  re- 

•  George  Herbert. 
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gretted,  but  to  be  solemnly  redeemed.  And  if 
we  are  penetrated  vdth  this  thought,  our  Past 
becomes  the  mightiest  preacher  to  our  Future. 
Looking  back  over  the  tombs  of  departed  errors, 
we  behold,  by  the  side  of  each,  the  face  of  a 
wammg  Ângel  !  It  is  the  prayer  of  a  foolish 
heart,  "  Oh  that  my  tune  eould  retum — Oh  that 
this  had  been  done,  or  that  could  be  undone  f 
rather  should  we  rejoice  that  so  long  a  season 
of  réparation  yet  remains  to  us,  and  that  Ex- 
périence bas  taught  us  the  lessons  of  suffering 
which  make  men  wise.  Wisdom  is  an  acquisition 
purchased  in  proportion  to  the  disappointments 
which  our  own  frailties  bave  entailed  upon  us. 
For  no  one  is  taught  by  the  sufferings  of  another. 
We  ourselves  must  bave  felt  the  burning  in  or- 
der  to  shun  the  fire.  To  refer  again  to  the 
beautiful  poem  I  hâve  already  quoted,  the  flowers 
that  were 

"  Fit,  while  they  lived,  for  smell  and  ornametit^ 
Serve,  after  death^  for  cures.  ' 

At  the  âge  of  thirty  most  men's  characters  ex- 
périence a  révulsion.    The  common  pleasures  of 
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the  world  hâve  been  tasted  to  the  full  and  begin 
to  pall.  We  hâve  reduced  to  the  sobering  test 
of  reality,  the  visions  of  youth—  we  no  longer 
expect  that  perfection  in  our  species  which  our 
inexpérience  at  first  foretold  —  we  no  longer 
chase  frivolities,  or  hope  chimœras.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  useful  lessons  that  Disappoint- 
ment  bas  taught  us,  is  a  true  estimate  of  Love. 
For  at  first  we  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that 
woman  (poor  partner  \iith  ourselves  in  the  frail- 
ties  of  humanity)  must  be  perfect — that  the 
dreams  of  the  poets  bave  a  corporeal  being,  and 
that  God  bas  ordained  to  us  that  unclouded 
nature — that  unchanging  dévotion — that  seraph 
heart,  which  ithas  been  the  great  vice  of  Fiction 
to  attribute  to  the  daughters  of  clay.  And,  in 
hoping  perfection,  with  how  much  excellence 
hâve  we  been  discontented — to  how  many  idols 
bave  we  changed  our  worship  !  Thirsting  for 
the  Golden  Fountain  of  the  Fable,  from  how 
many  streams  bave  we  tumed  away,  weary  and 
in  disgust  !  The  expérience  which  teaches  us 
at  last  the  due  estimate  of  woman,  bas  gone  far 
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to  instruct  us  in  the  claims  of  men.  Love,  once 
the  monopolizer  of  our  desires,  gives  way  to 
more  manly  and  less  selfish  passions — and  we 
wake  firom  a  £Edse  paradise  to  the  real  earth. 

Not  less  important  is  the  lesson  which  teaches 
us  not  to  measure  mankind  by  idéal  standards 
of  morality  ;  for  to  imagine  too  fondly  that  men 
are  gods,  is  to  end  by  believing  that  they  are 
démons:  the  young  pass  usually  througfa  a 
period  of  misanthropy,  and  the  misanthropy  is 
acute  in  proportion  to  their  own  générons  confi- 
dence in  human  excellence.  We  the  least  forgive 
faults  in  those  firom  whom  we  the  most  expected 
excellence.  But  out  of  the  ashes  of  misanthropy 
Benevolence  rises  again  ;  we  find  many  virtues 
where  we  had  imagined  ail  was  vice — many  acts 
of  disinterested  friendship  where  we  had  fancied 
ail  was  calculation  and  firaud — and  so  graduaUy 
firom  the  two  extrêmes  we  pass  to  the  proper 
médium;  and  feeling  that  no  human  being  is 
whoUy  good,  or  wholly  base,  we  leam  that  true 
knowledge  of  mankind  which  induces  us  to  ex- 
pect  little  and  forgive  much.     The  world  cures 
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alike  tbe  optimist  and  tbe  naÎBanthrope.  With- 
out  this  proper  and  eober  estimate  of  men,  we 
bave  neither  prudence  in  the  afikïre  of  life,  nor 
toleration  for  contrary  opinione — «e  tempt  the 
dieater,  and  then  condemn  him — we  believe  go 
stronglf  in  one  faith,  that  we  would  sentence 
diasentients  as  heretics.  It  is  expérience  alone 
that  teaches  us  that  he  wko  is  discreet  i»  «eM«f» 
betrayed,  and  that  eut  of  tbe  opinions  we  con- 
demn, spring  often  the  actions  we  admire. 

At  the  departure  of  youth  then,  in  coUecting 
and  investigating  our  minds,  we  should  feel 
ourselres  emhued  with  thèse  résulta  for  our 
future  guidance,  viz.  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
proportion  of  the  passions,  so  as  not  to  give 
to  one  the  impetus  whieh  should  be  sbared  by 
ail  ;  a  conviction  of  the  idleness  of  petty  objects 
wbich  demand  large  cares,  and  that  true  gauge 
and  meaaurement  of  men  whicb  shall  neither 
magnify  nor  dwarf  the  attributes  and  materials 
of  human  nature.  From  thèse  results  we  draw 
conclurâona  to  ^lake  us  not  only  wiser  but  bet- 
ttr  men.  Tbe  years  tbrougb  whicb  we  hâve 
D  5 
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passed  bave  probably  developed  in  us  wbatever 
capacities  we  possess — they  bave  taugbt  us 
in  wbat  we  are  most  likely  to  excel,  and  for 
wbat  we  are  most  fitted.  We  may  corne  now 
witb  better  success  tbân  Rasselas  to  tbe  Cboiee 
of  Life.  Ând  in  tbis  I  incline  to  believe,  that 
we  ougbt  to  prefer  tbat  career  from  wbicb  we  are 
convinced  our  minds  and  tempers  will  dérive  tbe 
greatest  sbare  of  bappiness — ^not  disdaining  tbe 
pursuit  of  bonours,  or  of  wealtb,  or  tlie  allure- 
ments  of  a  social  career — ^but  calmly  balancing 
tbe  advantages  and  tbe  evils  of  eacb  course,  wbe- 
tber  of  private  life  or  of  public— of  retirement  or 
of  crowds, — ^and  deciding  on  eacb  according,  not 
to  abstract  rules,  not  to  vague  maxims  on  tbe 
notbingness  of  famé,  or  tbe  joys  of  solitude,  but 
according  to  tbe  peculiar  bias  and  temper  of  our 
own  minds.  For  toil  to  some  is  bappiness  and 
rest  to  otbers.  Tbis  man  can  only  breatbe  in 
crowds,  and  tbat  man  only  in  solitude.  Famé 
is  necessary  to  tbe  quiet  of  one  nature,  and  is 
void  of  ail  attraction  to  anotber.  Let  eacb 
choose  bis  career  according  to  tbe  dictâtes  of  bis 
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own  breast-  and  this,  not  firom  the  vulgar  doc- 
trine that  our  own  happiness,  as  happiness  only, 
is  to  be  our  being's  end,  and  aim,  (for  in  minds 
rigfatly  and  nobly  constituted,  there  are  aims  out 
of  ourselves,  stronger  than  aught  of  seli^)  but 
because  a  mind  not  at  ease  is  rarely  virtuous. 
Happiness  and  Virtue  react  upon  each  other — 
the  best  are  not  only  the  happiest,  but  the  hap- 
piest  are  usually  the  best  Drawn  into  pursuits, 
however  estimable  in  themselves,  from  which  our 
tastes  and  dispositions  recoil,  we  are  too'apt  to 
grow  irritable,  morose,  and  discontented  with  our 
kind;  our  talents  do  not  spring  forth  natur- 
ally;  foreed  by  the  beat  of  circumstance,  they 
produee  imseasonable  and  unwholesome  fruit. 
The  genius  that  is  roused  by  things  at  war  with 
it,  too  often  beeomes  malignant,  and  retaUates 
upon  men  the  wounds  it  receives  from  circum- 
stance  ;  but  when  we  are  engaged  in  that  course  of 
life  which  most  flatters  our  individual  bias,whether 
it  be  action  or  seclusion,  literature  or  business, 
we  enjoy  within  us  that  calm  which  is  the  best 
atmosphère  of  the  mind,  and  in  which  ail  the 
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mind's  produce  is  robust  and  mellow.  Our  sensé 
of  contentment  makes  us  kindly  and  benevolent 
to  others  ;  we  are  not  chafed  and  galled  by  cares 
which  are  tyrannical,  because  ungeniaL  We  are 
fulfilling  our  proper  destiny,  and  those  around  us 
feel  the  sunshine  of  our  own  heartB.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  happiness  should  be  our  main  object 
in  the  choice  of  life,  because  out  of  happiness 
springs  that  state  of  mind  which  becomes  virtue  : 
— and  this  should  be  remembered  by  those  of 
gênerons  and  ardent  dispositions  who  would  im- 
molate  themselves  for  the  supposed  utility  of 
others,  plunging  into  a  war  of  things  for  which 
their  natures  are  unsuited.  Among  the  few 
truths  which  Rousseau  bas  left  us,  none  is  more 
true  ttianthis — ^'  It  is  notpermittëd  to  a  man  to 
corrupt  himself  for  the  sake  of  mankind."  We 
must  be  useful  according,  not  to  gênerai  théories, 
but  to  our  individual  capacities  and  habits.  To 
be  practical  we  must  call  forth  the  qualities  we 
are  able  to  practise.  £ach  star,  shining  in  its 
appointed  sphère,  each — no  matter  its  magnitude 
or  its  gyration, — contributes  to  the  gênerai  light 
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To  différent  âges  there  are  différent  virtues — 
the  reckless  generosity  of  the  boy  is  a  wanton 
folly  in  the  man.  At  thirty  there  is  no  apology 
for  the  spendthrift.  From  that  period  to  the 
verge  of  âge,  is  the  fitting  season  for  a  consider- 
ate  foresight  and  prudence  in  alSairs.  Approaeh- 
ing  âge  itself  we  hâve  less  need  of  economy. 
And  Nature  recoil^  from  the  miser,  caressing 
Mammon  with  one  hand,  while  Death  plucks 
him  by  the  other.  We  should  provide  for  our 
âge,  in  order  that  our  âge  may  hâve  no  ur- 
gent wants  of  this  world,  to  absorb  it  from  the 
méditations  of  the  next.  It  is  awfiil  to  see  the 
lean  hands  of  Dotage  making  a  coffer  of  the 
grave  !  But  while,  with  the  departure  of  youth, 
we  enter  sted&stly  into  the  great  business  of 
life,  while  our  reason  constructs  its  palaces  from 
the  ruins  of  our  passions — while  we  settle  into 
thoughtful,  and  resolute,  and  aspiring  men — we 
should  beware  how  thus  occupied  by  the  world, 
the  world  grow  "  too  much  with  us.^  It  is  a  pe- 
rilous  âge  that  of  ambition  and  discrétion — a 
perilous  âge  that  when  youth  recèdes  from  us~ 
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if  we  forget  that  the  soûl  should  cherish  its 
own  youth  through  eternity  !  It  is  precisely  as 
we  feel  how  little  laws  can  make  us  good  while 
they  forbid  us  to  be  evil — ^it  is  precisely  as  our 
expérience  puts  a  check  upon  our  impulses — it 
is  precisely  as  we  sigh  to  own  how  contaxni- 
nating  is  example,  that  we  should  be  on  our 
guard  over  our  own  hearts — not,  now,  lest  they 
err — ^but  rather  lest  they  harden.  Now  is  the 
period,  when  the  affections  can  be  easiest  scared 
— when  we  can  dispense  the  most  with  Love — 
when  in  the  lustiness  and  hardihood  of  our  golden 
prime  we  can  best  stand  alone — ^remote  alike 
firom  the  idéal  yeamings  of  youth,  and  the  eling- 
ing  helplessness  of  âge.  Now  is  the  time,  when 
neither  the  voice  of  woman,  nor  the  smiles  of 
children,  touch  us  as  they  did  once,  and  may 
again.  We  are  occupied,  absorbed,  wrapt  in 
our  schemes  and  our  stern  designs.  The 
world  is  our  mistress,  our  projects  are  our  chil- 
dren.  A  man  is  startled  when  he  is  told  this 
truth;  let  him  consider,  let  him  pause — if  he 
be  actively  engaged,  (as  few  at  that  âge  are 
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not,)  and  ask  himself  if  I  wrong  him? — ^if,  in- 
sensibly  and  unconsciously,  he  has  not  retreated 
into  the  citadel  of  self?—  Snail-like,  he  walks 
the  world,  bearing  about  him  his  armour  and 
retreat  Is  not  this  to  be  guarded  against? 
Does  it  not  require  our  caution,  lest  caution  it- 
self  block  up  the  beautiful  avenues  of  the  heart? 
What  can  life  give  us  if  we  sacrifice  what  is 
fedrest  in  ourselves?  What  does  expérience 
profit,  if  it  forbid  us  to  be  gênerons,  to  be  noble 
— if  it  counterwork  and  blight  the  grâces  and  the 
charities,  and  ail  that  belong  to  the  Tender  and 
the  Exalted — without  which  wisdom  is  harsh, 
and  virtue  has  no  music  in  her  name.  As  Paley 
says,  that  we  ought  not  to  refuse  alms  too 
stemly  for  fear  we  encourage  the  idle,  lest,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  blunt  the  heart  into  a  habit 
of  deafhess  to  the  distressed — so  with  the  less  vul- 
gar  sympathies,  shall  we  check  the  impulse  and 
the  franknesss  and  the  kindly  interprétation,  and 
the  human  sensibility,  (which  are  the  alms  of  the 
soûl,)  because  they  may  expose  us  to  occasional 
deceit  ?     Shall  the  error  of  softness  justify  the 
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habits  of  obduracy  ? — and  lest  we  should  suflFer  by 
the  faults  of  others,  shall  we  vitiate  ourselves? 

This,  then,  is  the  âge  in  which,  while  expéri- 
ence becomes  our  guide,  we  should  follow  its 
dictâtes  with  a  certain  measured,  and  jealous 
caution.  We  must  remember  how  apt  man  is 
to  extrêmes — ^rushing  from  credulity  and  weak- 
ness  to  suspicion  and  distrust  And  still  if  we 
are  truly  prudent,  we  shall  cherish,  despite  oc- 
casional  delusions — those  noblest  and  happiest 
of  our  tendencies — to  love  and  to  confide. 

I  know  not  indeed  a  more  beautiful  spectacle 
in  the  world  than  an  old  man,  who  bas  gone 
with  honour  through  ail  its  storms  and  contests, 
and  who  retains  to  the  last  the  freshness  of  feel- 
ing  that  adomed  bis  youth.  This  is  the  true 
green  old  âge— this  makes  a  southem  winter  of 
declining  years,  in  which  the  sunlight  warms, 
though  the  beats  are  gone, — such  are  ever  wel- 
come  to  the  young — ^and  sympathy  unités,  while 
wisdom  guides.  There  is  this  distinction  be- 
tween  respect  and  vénération — the  latter  bas 
nlwaya  in  it  sometbing  of  love. 
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This,  too,  ÎB  the  âge  in  which  we  ought  calmly 
to  take  the  fitting  estimate  of  the  opinions  of  the 
world.  In  youth  we  are  too  apt  to  despise,  in 
maturity  too  inelined  to  over-rate,  the  sentiments 
of  others,  and  the  silent  influences  of  the  publie. 
It  is  right  to  fix  the  médium.  Among  the  hap- 
piest  and  proudest  possessions  of  a  man  is  his 
character — it  is  a  wealth — it  is  a  rank  of  itself. 
It  usually  procures  him  the  honours  and  rarely 
the  jealousies  of  Famé.  •  Like  most  treasures 
that  are  attained  less  by  circumstances  than  our- 
selves,  character  is  a  more  félicitons  réputation 
than  glory.  The  wise  man  therefore  despises 
not  the  opinion  of  the  world — he  estimâtes  it  at 
its  fiill  value — ^he  does  not  wantonly  jeopardize 
his  treasure  of  a  good  name — he  does  not  rush 
firom  vanity  alone,  against  the  received  senti- 
ments of  others — he  does  not  hazard  his  costly 
jewel  with  unworthy  combatants  and  for  a  petty 
stake.  He  respects  the  législation  of  décorum. 
If  he  be  benevolent,  as  well  as  wise,  he  will  re- 
member  that  character  affords  him  a  thousand 
utilities — that  it  enables  him  the  better  to  for- 
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give  the  erring,  and  to  shelter  the  assailed.  But 
that  character  is  built  on  a  felse  and  hollow 
basis,  which  is  formed  not  from  the  dictâtes  of  our 
own  breast,  but  solely  from  the  fear  of  censure. 
What  is  the  essence  and  the  life  of  character? 
Principle,  integrity,  independence  ! — or,  as  one 
of  our  great  old  writers  hath  it,  "that  inbred  loy- 
alty  unto  Virtue  which  can  serve  her  without  a 
livery."  Thèse  are  qualities  that  hang  not  upon 
any  man's  breath.  They  must  be  formed  within 
ourselves;  they  must  make  ou/rêelvea — indisso- 
luble and  indestructible  as  the  soûl  !  I^  con- 
scious  of  thèse  possessions,  we  trust  tranquilly 
to  time  and  occasion  to  render  them  known  ;  we 
may  rest  assured  that  oiur  character,  sooner  or 
later,  will  establish  itselt  We  cannot  more  de- 
feat  our  own  object  than  by  a  restless  and 
fevered  anxiety  as  to  what  the  world  will  say  of 
us.  Except,  indeed,  if  we  are  tempted  to  un- 
worthy  compliances  with  what  our  conscience 
disapproves,  in  order  to  please  the  fleeting  and 
capricious  countenance  of  the  time.  There  is  a 
moral  honesty  in  a  due  regard  for  character 
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which  will  not  shape  itself  to  tbe  humoure  of 
tbe  crowd.  And  this  if  honest  is  no  less  wise. 
For  the  crowd  never  long  esteema  thoBe  wbo 
flatter  it  at  their  own  expense.  He  who  has  the 
sapp1enes8  of  the  démagogue  will  live  to  com- 
pUin  of  die  ficklenese  of  the  mob. 

If  in  early  youth  it  is  natural  soroetimes  to 
brave  aud  causelessly  to  afiont  opinion,  so  also 
it  ia  natura],  on  tbe  otber  hand,  and  not  perhapa 
unamiable,  for  tbe  milder  order  of  spîrits  to  iucur 
tbe  contrary  extrême  and  stand  in  too  great  an 
awe  of  tbe  voices  of  the  world.  Tbey  feel  ae  if 
tbey  bad  no  rigbt  to  be  confident  of  their  own 
judgment — tbey  bave  not  tested  tbemselves  by 
temptation  and  expérience.  Tbey  are  willing 
to  give  way  on  points  on  which  tbey  are  not 
assured.  And  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  prop  their 
doubts  on  the  stubbom  asseverations  of  otbers. 
But  in  vigorouB  and  trîed  manhood,  we  sbould 
be  ail  in  ail  to  ourselves.  Our  own  past  and 
our  own  future  sbould  be  our  mtùn  guideB.  "  He 
who  is  not  a  pbysician  at  thîrty  is  a  fool" — a 
physiciau  to  hîs  mind,  as  to  his  body,  ocqu^nted 
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with  bis  own  moral  constitution— its  diseases,  its 
remédies,  its  diet,  its  conduct  We  should  leam 
so  to  regulate  our  own  thoughts  and  actions, 
that  while  comprising  the  world,  the  world 
should  not  bias  them.  Take  away  the  world — 
and  we  should  think  and  act  the  same — a  world 
to  ourselves.  Thus  trained  and  thus  accustomed 
— ^we  can  bear  occasional  reproach  and  momen- 
tary  slander  with  Uttle  pain.  The  rough  con- 
tact of  the  herd  presses  upon  no  sore — the 
wrongs  of  the  hour  do  not  incense  or  sadden  us. 
We  rely  upon  ourselves  and  upon  time.  If  I 
hâve  rightly  said  that  principle  is  a  main  essence 
of  character,  principle  is  a  thing  we  cannot 
change  or  shift.  As  it  has  been  finely  expressed, 
"  Principle  is  a  passion  for  truth,"  * — and  as  an 
earlier  and  homelier  writer  hath  it,  "  The  truths 
of  God  are  the  pillars  of  the  world.'*+  The  truths 
we  believe  in  are  the  pillars  of  our  world.  The 
man  who  at  thirty  can  be  easily  persuaded  out 

of  hiô  own  sensé  of  right,  is  never  respected  after 

•  HazHtt. 

t  FroRi  a    scarce  and  curious  little  tract    called 
"  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Aggav vam."    1 647 . 
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he  bas  served  a  purpose.  I  do  net  know  even 
if  we  do  not  think  more  highly  of  the  intel- 
lectual  uses  of  one  who  sells  himself  well,  than 
those  of  one  who  lends  himself  fpr  nothing. 

Lastly,  this  seems  to  me,  above  ail,  an  âge 
which  caUs  upon  us  to  ponder  well  and  thought- 
fuUy  upon  the  articles  of  our  moral  and  our  re- 
ligious  ereed*  Entering  more  than  ever  into  the 
mighty  warfare  of  the  world,  we  should  summon 
to  our  side  whatever  auxiliaries  ean  aid  us  in 
the  contest — to  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  counsel,  to 
direct  It  is  a  time  seriously  to  analyse  the  con- 
fùsed  éléments  of  belief — to  apply  ourselves 
to  such  solution  of  our  doubts  as  reason  may 
afford  us.  Happy  he  who  can  ^elter  himself 
with  confidence  under  the  assurance  of  immor- 
tality,  and  feél  ^^  that  the  world  is  not  an  Inn 
but  a  Hospitalisa  place  not  to  live  but  to  die 
in,"  acknowledging  "  that  pièce  of  divinity  that 
is  in  us — that  something  that  was  before  the 
éléments,  and  owes  no  homage  to  the  sun."''^  For 
him  there  is  indeed  the  mastery  and  the  con- 
*  Religio  Medici,  Part  II.  Sect.  IL 
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quest,  not  only  over  death,  but  over  life;  and 
"  he  forgets  that  he  can  die  if  he  complain  of 
misery  I"  * 

I  reject  ail  sectarian  intolérance  —  I  affect 
no  uncharitable  jargon— frankly  I  confess  that 
I  hâve  known  many  before  whose  virtues  I 
bow  down  ashamed  of  my  own  errors^  though 
they  were  not  guided  and  supported  by  Belie£ 
But  I  never  met  with  one  such,  who  did  not  own 
that  while  he  would  not  hâve  been  worse,  he 
would  hâve  been  happier,  could  he  hâve  believed. 
I,  indeed,  least  of  ail  men  ought  harshly  to  search 
into  that  Realm  of  Opinion  which  no  law  can 
reach;  for  I,  too,  hâve  had  my  interval  of  doubt, 
of  despondency,  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Garden. 
Perhaps  there  are  many  with  whom  Faith — the 
Saviour, — ^must  lie  awhile  in  darkness  and  the 
Grave  of  Unbelie^  ère,  immortal  and  immortal- 
izing,  it  ascend  from  its  tomb — a  Grod  ! 

But  humbly  and  reverently  comparing  each 
State  with  each,  I  exclaim  again,  ^  Happy,  thrice 
happy,  he  who  relies  on  the  etemity  of  the  soûl 
•  Religîo  Medîcî,  Part  I.  Sect  xliv. 
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-who  believes — as   the    loved    fall   one  alter 


one  from  his  side — that  they  hâve  retumed  "  to 
their  native  country"  * — that  they  await  the  di- 
vine re-union;  who  feels  that  each  treasure  of 
knowledge  he  attains  he  cames  with  him 
through  illimitable  being — who  sees  in  Virtue, 
the  essence  and  the  élément  of  the  world  he  is  to 
inherit,  and  to  which  he  but  accustoms  himself 
betimes  ;  who  comforts  his  weariness  amidst  the 
stonns  of  time,  by  seeing,  far  across  the  melan- 
choly  seas,  the  haven  he  will  reach  at  last — ^who 
deems  that  every  struggle  bas  its  assured  reward, 
and  every  sorrow  bas  its  balm — ^who  knows,  how- 
ever  forsaken  or  bereaved  below,  that  he  never 
can  be  alone,  and  never  be  deserted — that  above 
him  is  the  protection  of  Etemal  Power,  and  the 
mercy  of  Etemal  Love  !  Ah,  well  said  the  dreamer 
of  philosophy,  "How  much  He  knew  of  the 
himian  heart  who  first  called  God  our  Father  I" 

As,  were  our  lives  limited  to  a  single  year,  and 
we  had  never  beheld  the  fiower  that  perishes 
*  Fonn  of  Chinese  Epitapbs. 


\ 
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from  the  earth  restored  by  the  dawning  spring, 
we  might  doubt  the  philosophy  that  told  us  it 
was  not  dead,  but  dormant  only  for  a  time  ;  yet, 
to  continue  existence  to  another  season,  would 
be  to  know  that  the  seeming  miracle  was  but 
the  course  of  nature; — even  so,  this  life  is 
to  etemity  but  as  a  single  révolution  of  the  sun, 
in  which  we  close  our  views  with  the  winter  of 
the  soûl,  when  its  leaves  fade  and  vanish,  and  it 
seems  outwardly  to  rot  away  ;  but  the  seasons 
roll  on  unceasingly  over  the  blank  and  barren- 
ness  of  the  grave — and  those  who,  above,  hâve 
continued  the  lease  of  life,  behold  the  imperish- 
able  fiower  burst  forth  into  the  second  spring  ! 

This  hope  makes  th^  dignity  of  man,  nor  can 
I  conceive  how  he  who  feels  it  breathing  its  ex- 
alted  éloquence  through  bis  heart,  can  be  guilty 
of  one  sordid  action,  or  brood  over  one  low  de- 
sire.  To  be  immortal  is  to  be  the  companion  of 
God! 
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"  What  a  delightful  tbing  the  world  is  1  Lady 
LeiiDOx'B  bail,  last  night — how  channing  it  was  I 
— every  one  so  kind,  and  Charlotte  looking  go 
pretty — tfae  nicest  girl  I  ever  aaw  !  But  I  muBt 
dress  now,  Balfour  is  to  be  hère  at  twelve  with 
the  horee  he  wants  to  eell  me.  How  lucky  I 
am  to  hâve  Buch  a  friend  as  Balfour  ! — bo  en- 
tertaining — so  good-natured — so  devilisb  élever 
too — and  such  an  excellent  heart  I  Ah  l  bow 
unlucky!  it  rùns  a  little;  but  never  mind,  ït 
wUï  clear  up;  and  if  it  don't — why  one  can 
pUy  at  billiards.  Wbat  a  de%htful  thing  the 
world  ÎB  !" 
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So  soliloquized  Charles  Nugent,  a  man  of 
twenty-one — a  philanthropist — an  optimist  Our 
young  gentleman  was  an  orphan,  of  good  £amily 
and  large  fortune;  brave,  gênerons,  confiding, 
and  open-hearted.     His  ability  was  above  the 
ordinary  standard,  and  he  had  a  warm  love,  and 
a  pure  taste,  for  letters.     He  had  even  bent  a 
knee  to   Philosophy,   but  the  calm  and  cold 
grâces  with  which  the   goddess  receives   her 
servants  had  soon  discontented  the  yoimg  votary 
with   the  worship.      "  Away  !"   cried  he,   one 
moming,  flinging  aside  the  volume  of  La  Roche- 
foucault,  which  he  had  fancied  he  understood  ; 
^^  Away  with  this  selfish  and  debasing  code  ! — 
men  are  not  the  mean  things  they  are  hère 
described — ^be  it  mine  to  think  exultingly  of  my 
species  I"    My  dear  Expérience,  with  how  many 
fine  sentiments  do  you  intend  to  play  the  devil? 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  Goethe  tells  us, 
that  though  Fate  is  an  excellent,  she  is  also  a 
very  expensive,  schoolmistress. 

"Ha!  my  dear  Nugent,  how  are  you?"  and 
Captain  Balfour  enters  the  room;  a  fine  dark, 
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handsome  fellow,  with  something  of  pretension 
in  his  air  and  a  great  deal  of  frankness.  ^^  And 
hère  is  the  horse.  Corne  to  the  window.  Does 
not  he  step  finely?  What  action  !  Do  you 
remark  his  forehand  ?  How  he  carries  his  tail  ! 
Gad,  I  don't  think  you  shall  bave  him,  after 

a\ïr 

"  Nay,  my  dear  fellow,  you  may  well  be  sorry 
to  part  with  bim.  He  is  superb  !  Quite  sound 
—eh?" 

"  Hâve  bim  examined." 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  not  take  your  word 
forit?    The  priée?" 

"  Fix  it  yourselt  Prince  Paul  once  offered 
me  a  bundred  and  eighty;  but  to  you ** 

"  You  shall  bave  it" 

"  No,  Nugent — say  a  bundred  and  fifty." 

"  I  won't  be  outdone — there  's  a  draft  for  the 
one  bundred  and  eighty  guineas." 

**  Upon  my  soûl,  l'm  ashamed  ;  but  you  are 
such  a  rich  fellow.  John,  take  the  horse  to 
Mr.  Nugenfs  stables.  Where  will  you  dine  to- 
day? — at  the  Cocoartree?" 
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"  With  ail  my  heart" 

The  young  men  rode  together.  Nugent  was 
deligfated  with  his  new  purchase.  They  dined 
at  the  Cocoartree.  Balfour  ordered  some  early 
peaches.  Nugent  paid  the  bilL  They  went  to 
the  Opéra, 

"  Do  you  see  Ùieifgurantey  Florine  ?"  asked 
Balfour,     "  Pretty  ancle— eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  comme  ça — but  dances  awkwardly — 
not  handsome." 

<<  What  !  not  handsome  ?  Corne  and  talk  to 
her.  She  's  more  admired  than  any  girl  on  the 
stage." 

They  went  behind  the  scènes,  and  Balfour 
convinced  his  friend  that  he  ought  to  be  en- 
chanted  with  Florine.  Before  the  week  was 
out  thejigurante  kept  her  carriage,  and  in  re- 
tum,  Nugent  supped  with  her  twice  a-week. 

Nugent  had  written  a  taie  for  "  The  Keep- 
sake;"  it  was  his  first  literary  effort;  it  was 
tolerably  good,  and  exceedingly  popular.  One 
day  he  was  lounging  over  hb  breakfast,  and  a 
tall,  thin  gentleman,  in  black,  was  announeed, 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Gilpin. 
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Mr.  G^pin  made  a  most  respectfiil  bow,  and 
heaved  a  peculiarly  profound  stgfa.  Nugent  wae 
instantly  seized  with  a  lively  intereet  in  the 
stranger.  "  Sir,  it  îe  with  great  regret,"  fial- 
tered  forth  Mr.  Gilpin,  "  tliat  I  seek  you. 
I — I — I — "  A  low,  conBumptire  cough  cbecked 
his  speech.  Nugent  offered  him  a  cup  of  tea. 
The  dvility  was  refiised,  and  the  story  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Gilpin's  narration  ia  soon  told,  when  he 
himself  ïs  not  the  narrator.  An  unfortunate 
literary  man — once  in  affluent  circumstances — 
aecurity  for  a  treacheroue  friend — friend  ab- 
sconded — pressure  of  unforeseen  circumstances 
— angel  wife  and  four  cherub  children — a  book 
conùng  out  oext  season— deep  distress  at  pré- 
sent— horror  at  being  forced  to  beg — fordbly 
struck  by  generoue  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
taie  written  by  Mr.  Nugent — a  ray  of  hope 
broke  on  his  mind — and  vmlà  the  causes  of 
Mr.  Gilpin's  distress  and  Mr.  Gilpin's  visit 
Never  was  there  a  more  interesting  personifi- 
cation  of  the  afflicted  man  of  letters  than  Gregory 
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Gilpin.  He  looked  pale,  patient,  and  respec- 
table; he  eoughed  firequently,  and  he  was 
dressed  in  deep  mouming.  Nugent*s  heart 
swelled — he  placed  a  bank-note  in  Mr.  Gilpin's 
hands — he  promised  more  effectuai  relief  and 
Mr.  Gilpin  retired,  overpowered  with  his  own 
gratitude  and  Mr.  Nugenf s  respectful  com- 
passion. 

"  How  happy  I  am  to  be  rich  !"  said  the 
gênerons  young  philanthropist,  throwing  open 
his  chest. 

Nugent  went  to  a  converxaxione  at  Lady 
Lennox's.  Her  Ladyship  was  a  widow,  and  a 
charming  woman.  She  was  a  litde  of  the  blue,  and 
a  little  of  the  fine  lady,  and  a  little  of  the  beauty, 
and  a  little  of  the  coquette,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  sentimentalist.  She  had  one  daughter,  without 
a  shilling  ;  she  had  taken  a  warm  interest  in  a 
young  man  of  the  remarkable  talents  and  singular 
amiability  of  Charles  Nugent  He  sate  next  her 
— they  talked  of  the  heartlessness  of  the  world — 
it  is  a  subject  on  which  men  of  twenty-one  and 
ladies  of  forty-five  are  especially  éloquent    Lady 
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Lennox  çpmpl^ned,  Mr.  Nugent  defénded. 
"  One  does  DOt  talk  much  of  innocence,"  it  is 
3«ûd,  or  Bomething  like  it  is  said,  somewhere  in 
Madame  d'Epinay's  Metnoirs,  "  without  being 
-  sadly  comipted;"  and  notbing  biinge  out  the 
goodness  of  our  own  hearts  more  tban  a  cbarge 
againet  tbe  beartleBeoess  of  others. 

"An  excellent  woman!"  thought  Nugent; 
"  wbat  wann  feelingg  l — how  pretty  ber  daugbter 
is  [    Oh  I  a  channîng  family  I" 

Charlotte  Lennox  pUyed  an  afiecting  air; 
Nugent  leaned  over  the  piano;  they  talked 
about  muBÏc,  poetry,  going  on  tlie  water,  Benti- 
ment,  and  Richmond  HilL  They  made  up  a 
party  of  pleasure.  Nugent  did  not  eleep  well 
that  njght — be  vas  certainly  in  love. 

When  be  rose  tbe  next  moming,  the  day  was 
bright  and  fine;  Balfour,  tbe  best  of  fiiends, 
#88  to  be  with  bim  in  an  hour;  Balfour*»  horee, 
the  beet  of  borses,  was  to  convey  bim  to  Rich- 
mond; and  at  Richmond  be  was  to  meet  Lady 
Lennox,  the  most  agreeable  of  mothers — and 
Charlotte,  the  most  enchantîng  of  daughters. 
£5 
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The  Jigurante  had  always  been  a  bore — ^she  was 
now  forgotten.  ^<  It  certainly  is  a  delightful 
world  l**  repeated  Nugent,  as  he  tied  bis  neck- 
clotb. 

It  was  some  time — I  will  not  say  how  long — 
after  the  date  of  this  happy  day;  Nugent  was 
alone  in  bis  apartment,  and  walking  to  and 
&o — ^bis  anns  folded,  and  a  frown  upon  bis 
brow.  "  Wbat  a  rascal  !  wbat  a  mean  wretcb  ! — 
and  tbe  borse  was  lame  wben  be  sold  it — ^not 
wortb  ten  pounds  ! — and  I  so  confiding— damn 
my  folly  I  That^  bowever,  I  sbould  not  mind  ; 
but  to  bave  saddled  me  witb  bis  cast-off  mis- 
tress  I — ^to  make  me  tbe  laugbing-stock  of  tbe 
world  !  By  beavens,  be  sball  repent  it  !  Bor- 
rowed  money  of  me,  tben  made  a  jest  of  my 
good-nature  ! — ^introduced  me  to  bis  dub»  in 
order  to  pillage  mel — but,  tbank  God,  I  can  sboot 
bim  yet  !     Ha  !  Colonel  ;  tbis  is  kind  !" 

Colonel  Nelmore,  an  elderly  gentleman,  well 
known  in  society,  witb  a  fine  forebead,  a  sbrewd, 
contemplative  eye,  and  an  agreeable  address, 
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entered  the  room.  To  him  Nugent  poured  forth 
the  long  list  of  bis  grievances,  and  concluded  by 
b^ging  bim  to  convey  a  cballenge  to  the  beat  of 
friends — Captiûn  BaUbur.  The  Colonel  raiaed 
bis  eyebrows. 

"  But, — my  dear  sïr, — this  gentleman  bas 
eertainly  behaved  ill  to  yoti,  I  allow  it — but  for 
what  spedfic  offence  do  you  mean  to  cballenge 
bim?" 

"  For  bis  coaduct  in  général" 

The  Colonel  laughed. 

"  FoT  saying  yesterday,  then,  that  I  was 
grown  a  d — d  bore,  and  he  should  eut  me  ïn 
future.  He  told  Selwyn  so  in  the  bow-window 
at  White's." 

The  Colonel  took  snuff. 

"  My  good  young  fiiend,"  said  he,  "  I  aee 
you  don't  know  the  world.  Corne  and  dine  with 
me  to-day — a  punctual  seven.  Well  talk  over 
thèse  matters.  Meanwbile,  you  can't  challenge 
a  man  for  calling  you  a  bore." 

**  Not  challenge  bim  I — what  should  I  do 
then?" 
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"  Laugh — shake  your  head  at  him,  and  say — 
^  Ah  !  Balfour,  you're  a  sad  fellow  !'  *' 

The  Colonel  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
challenge,  but  Nugenf  s  indignation  at  the  best 
of  firiends  remained  as  wann  as  ever»  He  de- 
elined  the  Colonel's  invitation — ^he  was  to  dine 
with  the  Lennoxes.  Meanwhile,  he  went  to  the 
shady  part  of  Kensington  Gardens  to  indulge  his 
reflections. 

He  sat  himself  down  in  an  arbour,  and  looked 
moralizingly  over  the  initiais,  the  dates,  and  the 
'witticisms,  that  hands,  long  since  mouldering, 
hâve  consigned  to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

A  gay  party  were  strolling  by  this  retreat — 
their  laughter  and  their  voices  preceded  them. 
"  Yes,*'  said  a  sharp,  dry  voice,  which  Nugent 
recognised  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  wits  of  the 
day — "  Yes,  I  saw  you,  Lady  Lennox,  talking 
sentiment  to  Nugent — fie  !  how  could  you  waste 
your  time  so  unprofitably  !" 

"  Ah  !  poor  young  man  !  he  is  certainly 
bien  bête^  with  his  fine  phrases  and  so  forth  :  but 
'tis  a  good  créature  on  the  whole,  and  exceed- 
ingly  useful  I'* 
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«  Useful  !" 

"  Yea  ;  Slls  up  a  vacant  place  at  one's  table, 
at  a  day'a  waming  ;  lends  me  bis  caniage-horeee 
when  mine  hâve  caugfat  cold  ;  Bubecribes  to  my 
chaiitiee  for  me:  and  supplies  the  drawing- 
room  witb.flowere.  In  a  word,  if  he  were  more 
sensible,  he  would  be  leas  agreeable  :  bie  sole 
chann  ia  bis  foibles." 

What  a  description  by  the  most  sentimental 
of  mothers,  of  the  most  talented,  the  most  inter- 
eeting  of  young  men.  Nugent  was  tbimder- 
atruck  ;  the  party  awept  by;  he  wae  undiscoverad. 
He  roved,  he  swore,  he  was  furious.  He  go 
to  the  dinner  to-day  !  No,  he  would  write  such 
a  letter  to  the  lady — it  should  speak  daggers  ! 
But  the  daughter:  Charlotte  was  not  of  the 
party.  Charlotte— oh  I  Charlotte  waa  quite  a 
différent  créature  from  her  mother — the  most 
natural,  the  most  simple  of  human  beinga,  and 
eridently  toved  him.  He  could  not  be  miataken 
there.  Yea,  for  her  sake  he  would  go  to  the 
dinner:  he  would  smother  bis  just  reaent- 
ment 
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He  went  to  Lady  Lennox's.  It  was  a  large 
party.  The  young  Marquis  of  Àusterly  had 
just  retumed  from  his  travels.  He  was  sitting 
next  to  the  most  lovely  of  daughters.  Nugent 
was  forgotten. 

After  dinner,  however,  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity  to  say  a  few  words  in  a  whisper  to  Charlotte. 
He  hinted  a  tender  reproach,  and  he  begged 
her  to  sing  "  We  met;  'fwas  in  a  crowdJ* 
Charlotte  was  hoarse — had  caught  cold.  Char- 
lotte could  not  sing.  Nugent  left  the  room,  and 
the  house.  When  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  street, 
he  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  cane  behind. 
He  went  back  for  it,  glad  (for  he  was  really  in 
love)  of  an  excuse  for  darting  an  angry  glanée 
at  the  most  simple,  the  most  natural  of  human 
beings,  that  should  prevent  her  sleeping  the 
whole  night  He  ascended  the  drawing-room  ; 
and  Charlotte  was'  delighting  the  Marquis  of 
Austerly,  who  leaned  over  her  chair,  with  "  We 
met  ;  'twas  in  a  crowdJ* 

Charlotte  Lennox  was  young,  lovely,  and 
artfuL   Lord  Austerly  was  young,  inexperienced, 
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and  vain.     In  less  than  a  montb,  he  proposed, 
and  was  accepted. 

"  Well,  well  I"  said  poor  Nugent  one  mora- 
ing,  breaking  from  a  rêverie  ;  ^^  betrayed  in  my 
friendship,  deceived  in  my  love,  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good  is  still  left  to  me.  Friendship  quitsus 
at  the  first  stage  of  life,  Love  at  the  second, 
Benevolence  lasts  till  death  I  Poor  Gilpin  ! 
how  gratefiil  he  is  :  I  must  see  if  I  can  get  him 
that  place  abroad."  To  amuse  his  thoughts,  he 
took  up  a  new  magazine.  He  opened  the  page 
at  a  violent  attack  on  himself — on  his  beautiful 
taie  in  the  ^^Keepsake."  The  satire  was  not 
confined  to  the  work  ;  it  extended  to  the  author. 
He  was  a  fop,  a  coxcomb,  a  ninny,  an  intel- 
lectual  dwar^  a  misérable  créature,  and  an 
abortion  !  Thèse  are  pleasant  studies  for  a  man 
out  of  spirits,  especially  before  he  is  used  to 
them.  Nugent  had  just  flung  the  magazine  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  when  his  lawyer 
came  to  arrange  matters  about  a  mortgage, 
which  the  gênerons  Nugent  had  already  been 
forced  to  raise  on  his  estâtes.     The  lawyer  was 
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a  pleasant,  entertaining  man  of  the  world,  ac- 
customed  to  the  society,  for  he  was  accus- 
tomed  to  the  wants,  of  young  men.  He  per- 
ceived  that  Nugent  was  a  little  out  of  humour. 
He  attributed  the  cause,  naturally  enough,  to 
the  mortgage;  and  to  divert  his  thoughts,  he 
entered  first  on  a  gênerai  conversation. 

"  What  rognes  there  are  in  thé  world  l^  said 
he.  Nugent  groaned.  "  This  moming,  for  in- 
stance, before  I  came  to  you,  I  was  engaged  in 
a  curions  pièce  of  business  enough.  A  gentle- 
man gave  his  son-in-law  a  qualification  to  stand 
for  a  borough:  the  son-in-law  kept  the  deed, 
and  so  cheated  the  good  gentleman  out  of  more 
than  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Yesterday 
I  was  employed  against  a  fraudulent  bankrupt — 
such  an  instance  of  long,  premeditated,  cold- 
hearted,  deliberate  rascality  !  And  when  I 
leave  you,  I  must  see  what  is  to  be  done  with  a 
literary  swindler,  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  con- 
sumptive  cough,  and  a  suit  of  black,  bas  been 
reepectably  living  on  compassion  for  the  last  tM'o 
years." 
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«Ha!" 

"  He  bas  juet  committed  the  most  ne&riouB 
fraud — a  forgeiy,  in  short,  on  his  own  unde, 
who  bas  twice  seriously  dîstresaed  hintself  to 
Bave  tbe  rogue  of  a  nephew,  and  who  muet  now 
submit  to  tbis  loss,  or  proclûm,  by  a  criminal 
proeecutdon,  the  disgrâce  of  bis  own  &tnily. 
Tbe  nephew  proceeded,  of  course,  on  bis  know- 
ledge  of  roy  clienfe  goodness  of  heart  ;  and  thus 
a  man  suffera  in  proportion  to  bis  amiability." 

"  Is  bis  name  GîL — Gil — Gilpinl"  stammered 
Nugent 

"  Tbe  same  !  0-ho .'  bave  you  been  bit,  toc, 
Mr.  Nugent  ?" 

Before  our  faero  could  answer,  a  letter  waa 
brought  to  bim.  Nugent  tore  the  seal  ;  it  was 
firom  tbe  editor  of  tbe  magazine  ïn  wbicb  be  had 
juet  read  bis  own  condemnation.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  Sir, — Having  been  absent  from  London  oa 
unavoidable  business  for  the  last  montb,  and  tbe 
care  of  the Magazine  having  thereby  de- 
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volved  on  another,  who  bas  very  ill  discbaiged 
its  duties,  I  had  the  surprise  and  mortification 
of  perceiving,  on  my  retum  this  day,  that  a 
most  imwarrantable  and  personal  attack  upon 
you  bas  been  admitted  in  tbe  number  for  this 
montb.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  regret, 
tbe  more  especially  on  finding  tbat  tbe  article 
in  question  was  written  by  a  mère  mercenary  in 
letters.  To  convince  you  of  my  concem,  and 
my  resolution  to  guard  against  sucb  unwortby 
proceedings  in  future,  I  enclose  you  anotber 
and  yet  severer  .attack,  wbicb  was  sent  to  us  for 
our  next  number,  and  for  wbicb,  I  grieve  to  say, 
tbe  unprincipled  autbor  bas  already  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  tbe  proprietors— a  rémunéra- 
tion.    I  bave  tbe  bonour  to  be,  Sir,"  &c  &c.  &c 

Nugent's  eyes  fell  on  tbe  endosed  paper  :  it 
was  in  tbe  band-writing  of  Mr.  Gregory  Gilpin, 
tbe  most  gratefiil  of  distressed  literary  men. 

"  You  seem  melancboly  to-day,  my  dear  Nu- 
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gent,"  said  Colonel  Nelmore,  as  he  met  bis 
yoimg  friend  walking  widi  downcast  eyes  in  the 
old  mal]  of  St  Jamee's  Park. 

"  I  am  unhappy,  I  am  discontented  ;  the 
glose  is  foded  from  Ufé,"  answered  Nugent, 
sighing. 

"  I  love  meeting  with  a  pensive  man,"  said 
the  Colonel  :  "  let  me  join  you,  and  let  us  dine 
together,  téte-à-téte,  at  my  bachelor's  table. 
You  refused  me  Bome  tjme  ago  ;  may  I  be  more 
fortunate  now  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  but  poor  company,"  rejoined 
Nugent  ;  "  but  I  am  veiy  much  obliged  to  you, 
and  I  accept  your  invitation  with  pleasure." 

Colonel  Nelmore  was  a  man  who  had  told 
some  fifty  years.  He  had  known  misfortune  in 
bis  day,  and  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  bareli 
reaUdes  of  life.  But  be  had  not  su&red  nor 
lived  in  vain.  He  was  no  theorist,  and  did  not 
afiect  the  philosopher;  but  he  was  contented 
with  a  amall  fortune,  popular  with  retired  habits, 
observant  with  a  love  for  study,  and,  above  ail, 
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he  did  a  great  deal  of  gênerai  good,  exactly  be- 
cause  he  embraced  no  particular  systenu 

**  Yes,"  saîd  Nugent,  as  they  sat  together  after 
dinner,  and  the  younger  man  had  unbosomed  to 
the  elder,  who  had  been  his  father's  most  inti- 
mate  friend,  ail  that  had  seemeC' tp  him  the  most 
unexampled  of  misfortunes — after  he  had  re- 
peated  the  perfidies  of  Balfour,  the  fiai|:nlessness 
of  Charlotte,  and  the  rascalities  of  Gilpin — 
"  Y^"  said  he,  "  I  now  see  my  error  ;  I  no 
longer  love  my  species  ;  I  no  longer  place  reli- 
ance  in  the  love,  friendship,  sincerity,  or  virtue 
of  the  world  ;  I  wîll  no  longer  trust  mjrself  open- 
hearted  in  this  vast  community  of  knaves  ;  I  wîll 
not  fly  mankind,  but  I  will  despise  thenu'' 

The  Colonel  smiled.  "  You  shaU  put  on  your 
hat,  my  young  friend,  and  pay  a  little  visit  witb 
me  : — ^nay,  no  excuse  :  it  is  only  an  old  lady,  who 
bas  given  me  permission  to  drink  tea  with  her." 
Nugent  demiirred,  but  consented.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen walked  to  a  small  house  in  the  Regeufs 
Park.    They  were  admitted  to  a  drawing-room, 
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where  they  found  a  blind  old  lady,  of  a  cheerfui 
countenance,  and  prepoesesaing  mannerB. 

"  And  how  doeg  your  son  do  F"  aaked  the  Co- 
lonel, after  the  first  salutations  were  over,  "  bave 
you  seen  bim  lately  ?" 

"  Seen  hïm  lately  !  why  you  know  he  rarely 
lets  a  day  pass  ~  âthout  calling  on,  or  writing  to, 
me.  Since  the  affliction  which  visited  me  with 
blindnessi.thougb  be  bas  notbing  to  bope  &om 
me,  thougb  fi-om  my  jointure  I  must  necessaiîly 
be  a  burthen  to  one  of  bis  lîmited  income  and 
mizing  so  much  with  the  world  as  be  does  ;  yet 
had  I  been  tbe  richest  mother  in  England,  and 
every  tbing  at  my  own  disposai,  be  could  not 
hâve  been  more  attentive,  more  kînd  to  me.  He 
will  cbeerfully  give  up  tbe  gayest  party  to  corne, 
and  read  to  me,  if  I  am  the  leaat  unwell,  or  the 
least  out  of  spirits  ;  and  he  sold  hb  horses  to  pay 
Mise  Blandly,  since  I  could  not  afford  from  my 
own  income  to  pay  the  salary,  30  accomplisbed 
a  musician  asked  to  become  my  companion. 
Music,  you  know,  îs  now  my  chief  luxmy.  Oh, 
be  is  a  paragon  of  sons — the  world  think  bim 
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disfiàpated  and  heartless  ;  but  if  they  could  see 
how  tender  he  is  to  me  !"  exclaimed  the  mo- 
ther,  clasping  her  hands,  as  the  tears  gushed 
from  her  eyes.  Nugent  was  charmed  :  the  Co- 
lonel euQOuraged  the  lady  to  proceed;  and 
Nug^t  thought  he  had  never  passed  a  more 
agreeable  hour  than  in  listening  to  her  maternai 
praises  of  her  affectionate  son. 

"  Ah,  Colonel  !"  said  he,  as  they  left  the 
house,  «how  much  wiser  hâve  you  been  than 
myself  ;  you  hâve  selected  your  firiends  with  dis- 
crétion. What  would  I  give  to  possess  sueh  a 
friend  as  thatgood  son  must  be  !  But  you  never 
told  me  the  lady's  name." 

"  Patience,"  said  the  Colonel,  taking  snufi^  "  I 
hâve  another  visit  to  pay." 

Nelmore    tumed    down    a  little    alley,    and 

knocked  at  a  small  cottage.     A  woman  with  a 

child  at  her  breast  opened  the  door  ;  and  Nugent 
stood  in  one  of  those  scènes  of  cheerful  poverty 

which  it  so  satisfies  the  complacency  of  the  rich 

to  behold. 

"  Aha  !"  said  Nelmore,  looking  round,  "  you 
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seem  comfortable  esough  now  ;  your  bene&ictor 
bas  not  donc  hi8  work  by  halvea." 

"  BleesingB  on  bis  beart,  no  t  Oh,  Sîr,  when 
I  think  bow  distressed  he  la  bimBel^  bow  often 
be  bas  been  put  to  it  for  money,  bow  caltun- 
niated  be  ïb  by  the  world,  I  cannot  express  how 
gratefiil  I  am,  bow  grateful  I  ougbt  to  be.  He 
bas  robbed  himfielf  to  feed  us,  and  merely  be- 
cause  he  knew  my  busband  in  youtb." 

The  Colonel  penmtted  the  woman  to  nm  on. 
Nugent  wiped  bis  eyes,  and  left  bis  purse  belùnd 
bim.  "  Who  is  tbis  admirable,  tbis  self-^eny- 
ing  man  f  cried  be,  when  they  were  once  more 
in  the  street  "  He  is  in  distrese  himself — 
would  I  could  relieve  bim  !  Ah,  you  already 
reconcile  me  to  the  world.  I  acknowledge  your 
motive,  in  leading  me  bitber;  there  are  good 
men  as  well  as  bad.  Ail  are  not  Balfours  and 
Gilpins  !  But  the  name — tbe  name  of  thèse 
pooT  people's  benefactor  !" 

"  Stay,"  said  the  Colonel,  as  tbey  now  entered 
Oxford-street  ;  tbis  is  lucky  ïndeed,  I  see  a  good 
lady  whom  I  wish  to  accost"     "  Well,  Mrs.  Jobn- 
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son,"  addresBing  a  etout,  comely,  middle-aged 
woman  of  respectable  appearance,  wbo,  with  a 
basket  on  her  ann,  was  comiog  out  of  an  oil 
shop  ;  "  8o  you  bave  been  labouring  in  your  vo- 
catioa  I  see — making  bousehold  purcbases.  And 
how  18  youT  yoimg  lady  ?" 

"  Veiy  well,  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  say,"  replied 
the  old  woman,  curtseying.  "  And  you  are 
well  too,  I  hope.  Sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  considering  tbe  dissipation  of  the  long 
season,  pretty  well,  thauk  you.  But  I  suppose 
your  young  mîstreas  is  as  gay  and  heartless  as 
ever — a  mère  fashionable  wife,  eh  ?' 

"  Sir  I"  said  the  woman,  bridling  up^  "  tfaere 
is  not  a  better  lady  in  the  world  than  my  young 
lady;  I  bave  known  her  since  she  was  that 
bigb!" 

*'  Wbat,  sbe's  good-tempered,  I  suppose?"  said 
the  Colonel  sneering. 

"  Good-tempered — I  believe  it  is  impossible 
for  her  to  say  a  harsh  word  to  any  one.  There 
never  was  so  mild,  so  even-like  a  temper." 

"  What,  and  not  heartless,  eh  !  this  is  too 
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**  HeartlesB  !  she  nureed  me  herself  when  I 
bioke  my  leg  coming  upstairs;  aod  every  oight 
bc£>re  she  went  out  to  any  party,  she  would  corne 
into  my  room  wîth  her  Bweet  smile^  and  see  if  I 
wanted  anything." 

«  And  you  &iicy,  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  she  11 
make  a  good  wife:  wby  she  was  not  much  in 
love  when  she  married." 

**  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  Sir,  whether  she 
was  or  not;  but  l'm  sure  she  is  ahvays  studying 
my  Lord'a  wishes,  and  I  Iieard  him  myself  ssy 
this  veiy  morning  to  his  brother — '  Arthur,  if 
you  knev  what  a  treasure  I  poesees  I'" 

*•  You  are  very  right,"  said  the  Colonel,  re- 
suming  his  natural  nuumer  :  "  and  I  only  spoke 
ÎBT  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  well  and  how 
justly  you  could  défend  your  mietTess;  she  is, 
truly,  an  excellent  lady  —  good  evening  to 
you." 

**  I  bave  seen  that  woman  before,"  sidd  Nu- 
gent,  "  but  I  can't  think  wbere  ;  ehe  bas  the 
ippearance  of  being  a  housekeeper  in  some  Ea- 
nuly!" 
TOL.  I.  ï 
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"  She  ÏB  BO." 

"  How  pleasant  it  U  to  hear  of  fetnale  excel- 
lence m  the  great  world,"  coDtinued  Nugent,  tdgb- 
ing;  "  it  was  évident  to  see  the  honeet  aerraiit 
was  ûncere  in  her  prùee.  Happy  Iiusband,  who- 
ever  hemaybe!" 

They  were  now  at  the  Colonel's  house.  "  Just 
let  me  read  this  passage,"  sud  Nelmore,  opeiH 
îng  the  pages  of  a  French  Philosopher,  and  as  I 
do  net  pronounce  French  like  a  native,  I  will 
translate  as  I  proceed. 

"  In  order  to  love  mankind — expect  but  little 
from  them  ;  in  order  to  view  tbeir  Eoults,  without 
bittemess,  we  must  accustom  ouiselves  to  par- 
don them,  and  to  perceive  that  indulgence 
is  a  justice  which  frail  humanity  has  a  right  to 
demand  from  wisdom.  Now,  nothing  tende  more 
to  dispose  us  to  indulgence,  to  close  our  bearts 
against  hatred,  to  open  them  to  the  piinciples  of  a 
bumane  and  soft  morality,  than  a  profound  know- 
ledge  of  the  buman  heart.  Accordingly,  the 
wisest  men  bave  always  been  the  most  indul- 
gent," &C, 
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^  Ând  now  prépare  to  be  surprised.  That  good 
son  whom  you  admired  so  much — ^whom  you 
wisbed  you  eould  obtain  as  a  firiend,  is  Captain 
Balfour — ^that  generous,  self-denying  man,  whom 
you  desired  yourself  so  nobly  to  relieve,  is  Mr. 
Gilpin — ^that  young  lady  who  in  the  flush  of 
healtb,  beauty,  dissipation,  and  conquest,  could 
attend  the  eick  chamber  of  her  servant,  and 
whom  her  husband  discovers  to  be  a  treasure,  is 
Charlotte  Lennox  !" 

"  Grood  Heavens  !"  cried  Nugent,  "what  then 
am  I  to  believe  ?  bas  some  juggling  been  prao- 
dsed  on  my  understanding,  and  are  Balfour, 
Gilpin,  and  Miss  Lennox,  after  ail,  pattems  of 
perfection? 

^  No,  indeed,  very  far  from  it  :  Balfour  is  a 
dissipated,  reckless  man — of  loose  morality  and 
a  low  standard  of  honour  :  be  saw  you  were  des- 
tined  to  purchase  expérience — be  saw  you  were 
destined  to  be  plundered  by  some  one  —  be 
thought  be  might  as  well  be  a  candidate  for  the 
profit  He  laughed  afiterwards  at  your  expense, 
not  because  he  despised  you  ;  on  the  contrary» 

f2 
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I  beliere  that  he  liked  you  very  mucb  in  Ma 
way,  but  because  in  tbe  world  he  lires  in,  erery 
man  enjoys  a  laugh  at  hïs  acquaintance.  Char- 
lotte Lennox  saw  in  you  a  désirable  match  ;  nay, 
I  believe  sbe  bad  a  podtive  regard  for  you  ;  but 
she  had  been  taught  ail  ber  life  to  think  équi- 
page, wealth,  and  station  better  than  love.  She 
could  uot  reùst  tbe  temptadon  of  belng  Mar^ 
cbionees  of  Austerly — not  one  gîrl  in  twenty 
could  ;  yet  she  is  not  on  that  account  the  lésa 
good-tempered,  good-natured,  nor  the  lèse  likely 
to  be  a  good  mistress  and  a  tolerable  wife.  Gilpin 
is  tbe  worst  instance  of  the  tbree.  Gilpin  is  an 
évident  scoundrel;  but  Gilpin  ia  in  évident  dis- 
tresB.  He  wa»,  in  ail  probability,  very  sony  to 
attack  you  wbo  bad  benefited  bim  bo  largely  ;  but 
perbaps,  as  he  is  a  dull  dog,  tbe  ooly  thing  the 
Magannes  would  buy  of  bim  was  abuse.  You 
must  not  think  be  maUgned  you  out  of  malice, 
outofingratitude,outofwantonnesB;  hemaligned 
you  for  ten  guineas.  Yet  Gilpin  is  a  man,  who, 
baring  ewindled  bis  father  out  of  ten  guineas, 
would  in  the  joy  of  the  moment  ^ve  five  to  a 
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beggar.  Id  the  présent  case  he  was  actuated  by 
a  bettter  feeling:  he  was  eerving  the  friend  of 
tÙ8  childbtwd — few  men  fbrget  thoae  youtbful 
des,  however  tliey  break  through  others.  Your 
mistake  was  not  the  single  mistake  of  supposing 
the  woTst  people  the  beat — it  was  the  double 
mistake  of  euppoûng  common-place  people 
now  the  best  —  now  the  worst  ;  —  in  making 
what  migbt  bave  been  a  pleasant  acqufùntance 
an  intimate  friend  ;  in  belîeving  a  man  in  dis- 
tress  must  necedsarily  be  a  mau  of  tnerit  ;  in 
tfùnking  a  good-tempered,  pretty  girl,  was  an 
exalted  speâmeo  of  Human  Nature.  You  were 
then  about  to  bll  into  the  opposite  extrême — and 
to  be  as  indiscrimioating  in  suspicion  as  you 
were  in  creduUty.  Would  that  I  could  flatter 
myself  that  I  had  saved  you  trom  that — the  more 
dangerouB — eiror  of  the  two  I" 

"You  hâve  —  my  dear  Nelmore;  and  now 
lend  me  youi  Philosopher  !" 

*'  With  pleasure  ;  but  one  short  maxim  is  as 
good  as  ail  Philosophera  can  teach  you,  for  Phi- 
losophera can  only  enlarge  on  it — it  is  simple — 

it  is  thia — '  TARE  THE  WOKLD  AS  IT  IS  !'  " 
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Th£  EngUsh  arrogate  to  theniselvea  the  peculïar 
attachment  to  home — the  natioiuil  convîctioii  of 
the  sacrednees  of  its  serene  asylum.  But  the 
Ancients  seem  equally  to  bave  regarded  the 
"  veneninda  Domus"  with  love  and  worship. 
By  them  the  hospitable  hearth  was  equally 
deemed  the  centre  of  unapeakable  enjoyments 
— their  gayest  poets  linger  on  its  attractions — 
the  House  as  well  as  the  Temple  had  its  secret 
penetralia,  which  no  uninitiated  stranger  might 
profane  with  unbidden  présence  ;  the  Household 
Gods  were  their  espeôal  deities — the  most  fiuni- 
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hold  Gods  I — a  beautifiil  notion  th 
tors,  for  us  at  least,  were  divine, 
with  unforgetful  tendemess  over  the 
living)  of  their  happiest  emotiom 
most  tranqnil  joys:  a  similar  worshi] 
to  be  traced  to  the  eldest  times — 
date  of  the  civilized  races  that  we  po 
"  The  Ancients,*'  but  is  yet  to  be  foun 
among  savage  tribes.     It  is  one  of  th 
proofs  how  little  death  can  conquer  th 
But  with  us  are  required  no  graven 
no  fond  idolâtries  of  outward  images 
our  Pénates  with  us  abroad  as  at 
Atrium  is  the  heart     Our  Househol 
the  memories  of  our  childhood — ^the  r 
of  the  hearth  round  wh\oh 
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yiâting  an  Irisb  Cabin,  whicb,  in  the  spirit  of 
coodescending  kindoess,  the  Lady  Bountiful  of 
the  place  had  transiormed  into  the  graceful  neatr 
nesB  of  an  English  cottage,  trùning  roees  up  the 
vrall,  glazing  the  windowB,  and  boarding  the  mud 
floor; — I  was  touched  by  the  homely  truth 
whicb  the  poor  peasant  uttered  as  he  gazcd,  half 
gratefiilly,  half  indignantly,  on  the  change.  "  It 
18  ail  veiy  kind,"  said  he,  in  hie  dialect,  whicb  I 
am  obliged  to  tranelate;  "but  the  good  lady 
does  not  know  how  dear  to  a  poor  man  is  every 
thing  that  reminds  ^™  of  the  time  wben  he 
played  infitead  of  working — thèse  great  folks  do 
not  understand  us."  It  was  quîte  true  ;  on  that 
mud  floor  the  child  had  played,  round  that 
hearth,  with  its  etemal  smoke,  which  now  ad- 
mitted,  through  atrange  portais,  the  uncomfort- 
able  daylight,  he  had  eate  jesting  with  the  kind 
bearta  that  now  beat  no  more.  Thèse  new  com- 
forts  saddened  and  perplexed  bim — not  because 
they  were  comforU,  but  because  tbey  were  new. 
They  had  not  the  assodations  of  bis  childhood  ; 
the  great  folks  dîA  not  understand  bim  ;  they  de- 
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spised  bis  indifTerence  to  greater  luxuries.  Alas  ! 
they  did  not  perceive  that  in  that  indifférence 
there  was  ail  the  poetry  of  sentiment  The  good 
lady  herself  dwelt  in  an  old-fashioned,  inconvé- 
nient, mansion.  Suppose  some  oppressive  be- 
nefactor  had  converted  its  dingy  rooms  and 
dreary  galleries  into  a  modem,  well-proportioned, 
and  ungenially  cheerful  résidence,  would  she 
bave  been  pleased?  Would  sbe  not  bave  missed 
tbe  nursery  sbe  bad  played  in  ? — ^tbe  litde  par- 
lour  by  wbose  beartb  sbe  could  yet  recall  to 
fiEmcy  tbe  face  of  ber  motber  long  gone? — 
Would  ottomans  and  mirrors  supply  tbe  place 
of  tbe  old  worm-eaten  cbair  from  wbicb  ber 
&tber,  on  sabbatb  nigbts,  bad  given  fortb  the 
boly  lecture? — or  tbe  little  discoloured  glass  in 
wbicb  tbirty  years  ago,  sbe  bad  marked  ber  own 
maiden  blusbes,  wben  some  dear  name  was  sud- 
denly  spoken?  No,  ber  old  patemal  bouse, 
rude  thougb  it  be,  b  dearer  to  ber  than  a  new 
palace;  can  sbe  not  concéive  that  tbe  same 
feelings  may  make  ^^  tbe  but  to  wbicb  bis  soûl 
conforms,"  dearer  to  tbe  peasant  than  tbe  new 
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résidence  which  ia  as  a  palace  to  him  ?  Wby 
should  tbat  be  a  noble  and  tender  gentiment 
in  the  lich,  which  is  scomed  as  a  brutal  apathy 
in  the  poor  ?  The  peasant  waa  right —  *  Qreat 
folks  understand  him  not  I' 

Ainidst  the  active  labours,  in  which,  from  mj 
eailieet  youth,  I  hâve  been  pluoged,  one  of  the 
greateet  luxuries  I  know  is  to  retura,  for  short 
intervais,  to  the  place  in  which  the  happiest  days 
of  my  cfaildhood  glided  away.  It  is  au  old  ma- 
norial  seat  that  belongs  to  my  mother,  the  heiress 
of  its  former  lords.  The  houee,  formerly  of  vast 
estent^  built  round  a  quadrangle,  at  différent 
periods,  from  the  date  of  the  second  crusade  to 
that  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  was  in  so  ruinous 
a  condition  when  ehe  came  to  its  possession,  that 
tbree  rades  of  it  were  obliged  to  be  pulled  down  : 
the  fourth  yet  remaining,  and  much  embelUshed 
in  its  arclûtecture,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  largest 
bouses  in  the  county,  and  stiU  contains  the  old 
oak  hall,  wîth  its  lofty  ceilîng,  and  raised  tnusic 
gallery.  The  place  hassometliingof  the  character 
of  Penshurst,— 4ud  its  vénérable  avenues,  which 
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slope  from  the  house  down  the  declivity  of  the 
paxk,  giving  wide  views  of  the  opposite  hills 
crowded  with  cottages  and  spires,  impart  to  the 
scène  that  peculiarly  English,  half  stately,  and 
wholly  cultivated,  character  which  the  poets  of 
Elizabeth's  day  so  much  loved  to  linger  upon. 
As  is  often  the  case  with  similar  résidences,  the 
church  stands  in  the  park,  at  a  bow-shot  from 
the  house,  and  formerly  the  walls  of  the  outer 
court  nearly  reached  the  green  sanctuary  that 
surroimds  the  sacred  édifice.  The  church  itsel^ 
dedicated  andently  to  St  Mary,  is  wom  and  grey, 
in  the  simplest  architectm*e  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Grothic,  and,  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  its 
single  tower  at  a  distance  blends  with  the  turrete 
of  the  house, — so  that  the  two  seem  one  pile. 
Beyond,  to  the  right,  half-way  down  the  hill, 
and  neighboured  by  a  dell,  girded  with  trees,  is 
an  octagon  building  of  the  beautifiil  Grecian 
form,  erected  by  the  présent  owner — it  is  the 
mausoleum  of  the  faunily.  Fenced  fr^m  the 
deer,  is  a  small  surrounding  space  sown  with 
flowers — those£airest  children  of  the  earth,  which 
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the  custom  of  ail  âges  bas  dedicated  to  the 
Dead.  The  modemness  of  this  building,  wbicb 
contraets  thoee  in  its  TÎcinïty,  Beenu  to  me,  froin 
that  contrast,  to  make  ïte  object  more  int- 
piesùve.  It  Btands  out  alone,  in  the  vénérable 
laudflcape  with  îts  immémorial  billB  and  treee, — 
the  prototype  of  the  lliougbt  of  Death — a  thing 
that  dating  with  the  living  generatioD,  ad- 
nionishee  them  of  their  récent  lease  and  its 
faostemng  end.  For  with  ail  our  boasted  an- 
tiquity  of  race,  we  oureeWes  are  the  ephranera  of 
the  soil,  and  bear  the  trueet  relation,  so  far  as  our 
mortality  is  concemed,  with  that  which  is  leaet  old. 
The  moBt  régulai  and  majeatic  of  the  avenues 
I  hâve  described  conduots  to  a  sbeet  of  water, 
that  liée  towards  the  extremity  of  the  park.  It 
Î8  but  email  in  proportion  to  the  domùn,  but  is 
clear  and  deep,  and,  fed  by  some  subterraneous 
etrearo,  its  tide  is  fresh  and  strong  beyond  its 
dimen^àons.  On  its  opposite  bank  is  a  email 
fishing-cottage,  whitely  peeping  from  a  thick  and 
gloomy  copse  of  firs,  and  larcb,  and  oak,  througb 
which  shine,  hère  and  there,  the  red  bernes  of 
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the  mountûn  asb  ;  and  bebind  this,  on  the  oùier 
BÎde  of  the  brown,  moss-grown  deer  palîng,  is  a 
wood  of  conaiderable  extenL  This,  the  &rther 
bank  of  tbe  water,  is  my  fovourite  epot  Hère, 
when  a  hay,  I  used  to  while  away  whole  boly 
days,  basking  îndolently  in  the  qood  of  eumnaer, 
and  building  castles  in  that  cloudleas  air,  until 
the  Betting  of  tbe  sun. 

The  reeds  then  grew  up,  long  and  darkty 
green,  along  the  margin  ;  and  thougb  they  bave 
aince  yielded  to  the  innovating  scythe,  and  I 
hear  the  wind  no  longer  glide  and  gigb  amidst 
those  earliest  tubes  of  music,  yet  the  whole  sod 
is  stJll  fragrant,  from  Spring  to  Autumn,  with 
innumerable  beaths  and  wild  flowere,  and  tbe 
crushed  odouTB  of  the  Bweet  thyme.  And  nerer 
bave  I  seen  a  spot  wlûcb  the  butterfly  more  loves 
to  haimt,  particularly  that  small  fiiity,  blue- 
winged  species  which  is  tamer  than  the  reet, 
and  Beeme  almost  to  invite  you  to  admire  it — 
throwing  itself  on  tbe  child's  mercy  as  the  robin 
upon  man's.  Tbe  varieties  of  the  dragon-fly, 
glittering  in  tbe  ami,  dart  ever  through  the 
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boughg  and  along  the  water.  It  is  a  world 
which  the  bàreet  of  the  insect  race  seem  to  faave 
made  their  own,  There  is  Bometbing  ïd  the 
hum  and  stir  of  a  summer  noon,  which  is  inex- 
pressibly  attractive  to  the  dreams  of  the  imagî- 
nation.  It  filla  us  with  a  sensé  of  life,  but  a  life 
not  our  own — it  is  the  exubérance  of  création 
itself  that  overflows  around  us.  Man  is  absent, 
but  life  is  présent  Who  bas  not  spent  bours  in 
Bome  sucb  spot,  cherishing  dreams  that  hâve  no 
connexion  witb  the  eartb,  and  courting  with  faalf 
shut  eyee,  the  images  of  the  Idéal  ? 

Stretched  on  the  odorous  grass,  I  see  on  the 
oppoùte  shore  that  quiet  church,  where  the  rude 
fore&thers  of  the  bamlet  sleep — that  mauso- 
leum  where  my  own  dust  shall  rest  at  last,  and 
the  turrets  of  my  cbildbood's  home.  Ail  so  so- 
litary  and  yet  so  éloquent  !  Now  the  fem  waves 
on  the  slope,  and  the  deer  cornes  forth,  marcb- 
ing  witb  his  stately  step  to  the  water-side  to 
pause  and  drink.  O  Nymphs  1 — O  Fairies  t — 
O  Poetry,  I  am  yours  again  [ 

I  do  not  know  bow  it  is,  but  every  year  that 
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I  visit  tfaese  scènes  I  bave  more  need  of  dieir 
solace.  My  departed  youth  rises  before  me  in 
more  wan  and  melancholy  hues,  and  the  past 
saddens  me  more  deeply  with  the  présent  Yet 
every  year,  periu^s,  has  been  a  stepping-stone 
in  the  ambition  of  my  boyhood,  and  brought  me 
nearer  to  the  objects  of  my  early  dreams.  It  is  not 
the  mind  that  bas  been  disappointed,  it  is  the 
heart  What  ties  are  broken — ^what  affections 
marred  !  the  Egeria  of  my  hopes, — no  cell  oon^ 
ceals,  no  spell  can  invoke  her  now!  Every 
pausing-place  in  the  life  of  the  ambitions  is 
marked  alike  by  the  trophy  and  the  tomb.  But 
little  men  hâve  the  tomb  without  the  trophy  ! 

It  is  a  small,  and  sequestered,  and  primitive 
village  that  of  Knebworth,  though  but  tbirty  miles 
fromLondon;  consisting  of  scattéred  cottages, 
with  hère  and  there  a  broad  green  patch  of 
waste  land  before  the  doors;  and  one  side  of 
the  verdant  lane,  which  makes  the  principal 
Street,  is  skirted  by  the  palings  of  the  lesser  park, 
which  is  not  devoted  to  the  deer.  The  steward's 
bouse,  and  the  clergyman's,  are  the  only  ones — 
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(save  ibe  manoF-house  itself  ) — aspinng  to  gen- 
tility.  And  herc^  neverthelees,  did  Dame  Nature 
find  ber  varieties — ^many  were  tbey  and  duly 
«mtraated,  wheD  first,  in  the  boundless  soàabiUty 
of  childhood,  ve  courted  the  friendship  of  eveiy 
TiUager.  The  sturdy  keeper,  a  stalwart  man 
atxi  a  burley,  Trhose  naine  was  an  heirloom  on 
the  estâtes;  and  who,  many  years  afiarwaids, 
under  another  lord,  periehed  in  a  mémorable 
fray  with  the  implacable  poacherB  ; — the  simple 
bom-eyed  idiot,  basking  before  the  gardener'B 
door,  where  he  lodged — a  privileged  pennoner, 
nttÎQg  hour  after  hour,  from  sun-rise  to  sud- 
8et — what  maivels  did  not  tbat  atrange  passive 
existence  create  in  us — the  young,  the  buoyant, 
the  impetuous  !  how  we  ueed  to  gather  round 
him,  «nd  gaze,  and  wonder  how  he  could  pass 
bis  time  without  eitber  work  or  play  I— the  one 
Patriarch  beggar  of  the  place,  who  seemed  to 
beg  from  vanity  not  from  want  ;  for,' as  he  dofiéd 
bis  bat,  bis  long  snow-white  locks  fell,  parted  on 
either  side,  down  features  of  apoetolic  beauty — 
and  many  an  artist  bad  paused  to  sketch  the  ve- 
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Derable  bead; — the  single  Lais  of  the  ptace,  Btxiut 
aad  sturdy,  witli  high  cheekbonea  and  tempting 
emile,  ill-&voured  enough  ît  ïb  tnie,  but  boaet- 
ing  her  admirers  ; — the  genius,  too,  of  the  village 
— a  womaii  with  but  one  hand,  who  could  turn 
that  hand  to  any  tMng  ;  nominally  presiding 
over  the  dûry,  she  was  equally  apt  at  ail  the 
other  afi&Irs  of  the  public  life  of  a  village. — 
Dogs,  cows,  hoTsea — ^none  might  be  ill  or  well 
without  her  august  pemîssion  ;  in  every  quairel 
she  was  witaess,  jurymas,  and  judge.  Never 
had  any  one  more  entirely  the  genius  of  action  : 
she  was  always  in  every  thing,  and  at  the  head 
of  eveTy  thing — mixin^  it  is  tnie,  with  ail  her 
energy  and  arts,  a  wonderful  fidehty  and  spiiit 
of  danship  towards  her  employer.  Tall,  dark, 
and  muscular  was  she;  a  kind  of  caught^nd- 
tamed  Meg  Meniles  [ 

But  our  two  especial  friends  were  an  old 
couple,  quartered  in  a  Utde  angle  of  the  village, 
who,  hard  on  their  eightieth  year,  had  jogged  on, 
for  nearly  sixty  révolutions  of  the  sun,  haud  in 
hand  together,  and  never  seemed  to  bave  stum- 
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bled  on  au  unkind  thought  towards  each  other. 
Ilie  love  of  liiose  two  old  persons  was  tbe 
mo8t  perfect,  die  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld. 
Tbeir  chîldren  had  manied  and  grown  up  and 
left  tiiem — tbey  were  utteriy  alone.  Their  BÎm- 
ple  affectione  were  ail  in  ail  to  them.  Hiey  had 
□ever  been  to  London,  never  above  fifCeeo  miles 
&om  the  humble  spot  vbere  tbey  had  been  boni, 
and  where  tbeir  bones  were  to  repose.  Them 
the  march  of  Knowledge  had  never  reached. 
They.could  neither  read  nor  write.  Old  Age 
had  ^zen  up  the  portais  of  Intellect  before  the 
Bcboolmaster  had  gone  bis  rounds.  So  ignorant 
were  tbey  of  the  world,  that  they  scarce  knew  the 
name  of  the  king.  Changes  of  ministry,  peace 
and  war,  the  agitations  of  life,  were  as  utter  no- 
tbings  to  them — as  to  the  wildest  savage  of 
Cafiraria.  Few,  as  the  Arithmetic  of  Intellect 
can  comprise,  were  their  ideas  ;  but  they  wanted 
not  to  swell  the  sum,  for  the  ideas  were  centred, 
with  ail  that  the  true  sentiment  of  love  ever 
taught  the  wisest,  witbin  each  other.  If  out  of 
that  circle  extended  their  radii  of  love,  it  was  to 
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the  âunily  under  whom  they  had  vegetated,  and 
to  us  who  were  ita  young  hopes.  Us  iodeed 
they  did  love  wannly,  as  something  that  be- 
longed  to  them.  And  Bcarcely  a  day  ever  paased 
— but  vhat,  in  ail  the  riot  and  glee  of  boyhood, 
with  half  a  score  of  doge  at  our  faeela — we  used 
to  rush  into  the  quiet  of  that  lonely  cottage — 
scrambling  over  the  palingB — bustling  through 
the  threshold — sullying,  with  shoes  that  had  made 
a  day'a  drcuit  through  ail  the  woods  and  plant- 
ingB,  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  hearth, 
and  making  tbeir  old  heartB  glad,  and  proud, 
and  merry  by  tfie  very  discomfort  we  occasioned. 
Tben  were  the  rude  chairs  drawn  into  the  jawB 
of  that  vide  ingle  nook — tben  was  the  new  log 
tfarown  on  the  hearth — then  would  the  old  dame 
in^t  upon  chafing  our  hands  numbed  with  the 
cold,  as  one  of  us — ah,  happiest  he  1 — drew 
forth  the  fragment  of  cake,  or  the  handful  of 
figs  and  raisins — brougbt  to  show  that  they  had 
not  been  forgotten.  And,  indeed,  never  were 
they  fbrgotten  by  a  more  powerful  hand  and  a 
more  steady  heart  thon  ours,  for  daily  from  die 
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bail  came  tbe  savoury  meal  whicb,  the  old  vo- 
man  carved  tenderly  for  her  husband,  (for  bis 
bands  were  palsîed,)  and  until  bis  appedte  waa 
sated,  sate  apart  and  refused  to  sbare.  Old  Age, 
80  seldom  iinaelfieh  !— -and  tbe  old  âge  of  the  poor 
peasant  woman,  how  many  young  bearte  Ml 
of  tbe  phrases  of  poetry  and  the  mockerîes  of 
sentiment;  would  it  hâve  Bhamed  ! 

I  aee  the  old  man  now  in  a  great  bigh- 
backed  tapestry  chair,  whicb  had  been  a  part  of 
the  fiimiture  of  tbe  old  manor  bouse  :  in  his 
youth  be  bad  been  on  the  sporting  establishment 
of  a  former  equire,  my  grandfBtber*&  predec^sor 
and  imde,  and  he  bad  contrived  to  retain  sliU, 
fresh  and  undimmed,  througb  bow  many  years 
Tune  migbt  forget  to  register,  a  habit  of  green 
relvet;  wbose  antiquated  eut  suited  well  his  long 
grey  locks  and  vénérable  countenance.  Poor 
Newman  Hagar  !  a  blessing  on  tbat  old  head — 
aurelyyou  are  living  yet! — while  I  live,  you  are 
oot  ail  vanifibed — ail  swallowed  up  by  tbe  obli- 
vious  earth.  And,  even  after  I  bave  joined  you, 
tbis  page,  surviving  both,  shall  préserve  you 
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amongst  those  whom  the  world  does  not  willingly 
let  peiish  I  And  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth 
sate  the  partner  of  that  obscure  and  haimless  ex- 
istence, with  a  &ce  which,  when  tve  were  there, 
never  was  without  a  smile  at  our  présence,  or  a 
tear  for  our  parting.  Plain  though  her  features 
must  ever  hâve  been,  and  wom  and  wrinkled  as 

ê 

they  were  then,  I  never  saw  a  countenance  in  which 
not  the  ifUeUect^  but  the  feeling  of  our  divine  nar 
ture,  had  left  a  more  pleasant  and  touching  trace. 
Sometimes,  as  the  winter  day  closed  in,  and 
dogs  and  children  crowded  alike  round  the  com- 
fortable  fire,  we  delighted  to  make  the  old  man 
tell  us  of  his  dim  memories  of  former  squires — 
the  notes  of  bugles  long  silenced — ^the  glories  of 
coaches  and  six  long  vanished — ^how  the  squire 
was  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold — and  how  my 
lady  swept  the  avenues  in  brocade.  But  plea- 
«anter  to  me,  child  as  I  was,  was  it  to  ques- 
tion the  good  old  folks  of  their  own  past  fortunes 
—  of  their  first  love,  and  how  they  came  to 
marry,  and  how,  since,  they  had  weathered  the 
winds  of  the  changing  world. 
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"  And  I  dare  say  you  bave  scolded  your  wife 
very  often,  Newman,  "  sud  I  oDce  :  Old  New- 
man  looked  down,  and  the  wifé  took  up  the 
reply. 

"  Never  to  Bignify — and  if  he  bas,  I  deeerved 
it" 

"  And  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  told,  you 
bave  acolded  faim  quïte  as  often." 

"  Nay,"  Baid  the  old  woman,  with  a  beauty  of 
kindnesa  which  ail  the  poetry  in  the  world  can- 
not  excel,  "  how  can  a  wife  Bcold  her  good  man, 
wbo  haa  been  working  for  ber  and  her  little  ones 
ail  the  day  ?  It  may  be  for  a  man  to  be  peevisb, 
for  it  is  be  wbo  beare  tbe  crosses  of  tbe  world  ' 
but  wbo  sbould  make  bim  forget  them  but  bis 
own  wife  ?  And  sbe  had  best,  for  ber  own  sake — 
for  Dobody  can  scold  mucb  wben  tbe  scolding  is 
only  on  one  ûde." 

Who  taught  tlûs  poor  woman  ber  wisdom  of 
Love  ?  Sometbing  lees  conunon  than  ordinary 
Nature,  something  better  tban  mère  womanbood. 
For,  verJIy,  there  are  few  ont  of  Dovels  to  wbom 
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either  Nature  or  Wonumhood   hath  communi- 
cated  a  similar  secret  ! 

And  we  grew  up  from  children  to  boys — from 
boyhood  to  youth.  And  old  Hagar  died — he 
died  during  my  absence  ;  and  when  1  retumed — 
1  called  at  tbe  old  woman's  soUtary  bouse — I 
opened'  tbe  ]atch — tbere  sbe  sate  by  tbe  hearth 
witb  dull,  lack-lustre  eyea.  And  Newman'g 
bigb  cbair  was  opposite  in  tbe  accustomed  place, 
and  tbe  green  velvet  babit  was  folded  carefully  on 
tbe  Beat  Poor  old  woman  I  her  pleaaure  at  seeing 
me  could  be  revived  no  more.  Sbe  was  past 
ail  pleasure.  Year  after  year  Time  bad  essayed 
in  vain  to  numb  her  gentle  feelings  and  kinSly 
sympatbies:  but  one  ûngle  bour — that  bad  taken 
from  her  aide  its  belpmate — bad  done  tbe  allotted 
task.  Newman  was  dead — and  tbe  widow  could 
feel  no  more.  She  lived  on — but  it  was  clock- 
work.  Sbe  did  not  seem  to  moum  for  hîm — eo 
mucb  as  to  be  indiffèrent  to  every  tbing  else. 
Once  only  I  saw  her  weep — it  was  wben,  out  of 
compassion  for  ber  soUtary  âge,  we  wisbed  to 
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pUee  a  companion — a  nurae  în  the  eottage^ 
"  The  Booner  l'in  dead  tbe  better,"  ehe  said. 
"  How  can  I  bear  to  see  a  straage  face  where  the 
old  man  uaed  to  nt?* 

It  18  over  now- — the  broken  bridge  ie  past — 
they  are  again  uDÎted.  If  I  were  an  Atheïst  for 
myself  I  would  Btill  pray  that  there  may  be  a  hea- 
ven  for  the  Poor  !  Without  aaother  woild,  who 
can  Bolve  the  riddle  of  the  disparities  of  this  ? 

Uow  many  hours  in  the  summer  lùghte  hâve 
I  passed  in  the  churchyard,  which  lies  embedded 
in  that  green  and  vénérable  park  !  There,  no 
unseemly  décorations  miûntain,  after  the  great 
era  of  Equality  bas  commenced,  the  paltry  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Past  ; — distiocti«is  of  a  day — 
the  Equality  (A  the  Etemal  !  There,  for  the  moet 
part  unmarked  and  unrecorded,  rise  the  green 
hillocks  of  the  humble  dead — or,  where  the  stone 
r^isters  a  little  while  the  forgotten  name  and 
departed  date,  the  epitaph  is  simple  and  the 
material  rude.  It  is  the  very  model — the  Tery 
idéal,  of  the  country  church  ;  so  quiet  is  it — so 
solitaiy — eo  andent — bo  unadomed.     It  is  the 
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spot  above  ail  others  where  Death  teaches — ^not 
as  the  spectre,  but  the  angél  ;  obtruding  on  us 
no  unreal  terror,  but  éloquent  with  its  great  and 
tender  moral  of  ^^  Repose.^  And  who  bas  not 
felt  bis  heart  écho  to  tbat  saying  of  the  brilliant 
Frenchwoman's,*  balf  intended  as  a  point,  but 
carried  by  nature,  against  the  very  will  of  the 
speaker,  into  ahomely  and  most  touching  truth; 
"  At  times  I  feel  the  want  to  die,  as  the  wake- 
ful  feel  the  want  to  sleep  !" 

This  is  the  justest  of  similes — wom,  wearied, 
and  sated,  who  bas  not  felt  the  want  to  die,  as  the 
wakefiil  the  want  to  sleep?  But  this  is  not  the 
lesson  which,  after  a  little  thought,  the  true  mo- 
rality  of  the  Grave  bequeaths.  No,  it  is  from 
Death  tbat  we  extract  the  noble  and  magnificent 
lesson  of  life.  Awed  by  the  sensé  of  its  short- 
ness,  we  tum  away  elevated  also  by  its  objects. 
If  short,  let  us  crowd  it  with  gênerons  and  use- 
ful  deeds — if  etemity  be  at  hand,  let  us  prépare 
ourselves  for  its  threshold,  by  the  aims  and  ends 
which  are  most  worthy  of  the  soûl  ;  and  by  the 

*  Madame  du  Deffand. 
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gloty  of  our  own  thoughte  and  our  own  deeds, 
walk  naturally  as  ît  were  to  the  ImmortaL  Fill- 
ing  ourselTes  with  this  ambition,  we  riee  beyond 
our  sorrows  and  our  cares — we  conquer  the 
morbid  darkness  tbat  satiety  gathers  round  os, 
and  take  from  the  Dead  a  moral  won  from  their 
spirits  and  net  their  dust  He  who  fiùls  in  this, 
pénétrâtes  not  the  true  philosophy  of  the  tomb. 

The  churchyard — the  village — the  green  eward 
— the  woods — the  fem-covered  hills — the  water- 
ûde,  odorous  with  the  reeds  and  thyme  — 
the  deep-fihagged  dells — the  plain  where  the 
deer  eouch, — ail  united  and  blended  together, 
make  to  me,  the  place  above  ail  others,  which 
renewfi  my  youth  and  redeems  it  from  Ihe  in- 
fluences of  the  world.  Ail  know  some  sucb 
spot — blessed — and  blessing  ; — the  Kaaba  of  the 
Earth — the  scène  of  their  childhood — ths  haunt 
of  their  fondest  recollections.  And  wbile  it  is 
yet  ours  to  visit  it  at  will — wbile  it  yet  resta  in 
the  dear  and  sacred  hands  to  which  it  belonged 
of  yore — wbile  no  stranger  alla  at  the  heartb, 
and  no  new  tenants  chase  away  "  the  old  familiar 
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he  were  not  tinproteeted — as  if  fiite  pi 
a  sanctuary  to  the  fugitive — and  life,  a  î 
to  the  weary  ? 

.  A  blessing  upon  that  Home,  and  u] 
owner!     In  the  présence  of  a  Mother  n 
that  otur  childhood  bas  not  ail  departec 
is  as  a  barrier  between  onrselves  and  tl 
Tance  of  Time.     Chased  and  wearied  o 
the  Cares  of  Manhood,  we  enter  the  t 
dedicated  to'Youth, — {"  a  gnardian  sta 
near  us,***) — and  our  persecutôrs  sieep 
we  linger  at  the  altar. 

♦  JEBchylu»— The  Furies. 
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Phylias  waa  a  young  Athenian,  whom  the  pre- 
eepts  of  Socrates  had  reared  in  the  two  great 
principles  (or  rather,  perhaps,  affections)  which 
a  State  should  encourage  in  her  sons — the  denre 
of  GloTy,  and  tbe  worehip  of  Virtue.  He  wiehed 
at  once  to  be  great  and  to  be  good.  Un- 
fortunately  Phylias  nourished  a  tbird  wish, 
somewhat  less  elevated,  but  much  more  coin- 
monly  entertfûned — the  wish  to  be  loved  t  He 
had  a  strong  thirat  for  gênerai  popularity  as 
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well  as  eateem  ;  and  to  an  aspiring  »ouI  he 
united  a  too-eusceptible  heart. 

One  day,  as  he  was  wandermg  amongst  the 
olive-groTCB  that  border  Cephbus,  and  indulg- 
ing  in  those  rêveries  on  hia  fiiture  destiny  whicb 
make  tbe  happiest  prérogative  of  the  young,  bis 
tbougbtB  tbuB  broke  into  words  : — 

"  YcB,  I  will  dévote  my  life  to  the  service  of 
my  conntrymen  ;  I  will  renounce  luxury  and 
ease.  Not  for  me  ehall  be  the  cooks  of  Sïdly, 
or  the  garlands  of  Janua.  My  chambers  sball 
not  Bteam  with  frankincense,  nor  resound  with 
the  loud  shouts  of  lonic  laughter.  No  ;  I  will 
consecrate  my  youth  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
and  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  so  shall  I  become 
great,  and  bo  beloved.  For  when  I  bave  thus 
sacrificed  my  enjoynients  to  the  vel&re  of  others, 
sball  tfiey  not  ail  honour  and  eeteem  me  ?  Will 
tbey  not  insist  that  I  take  the  middle  couch  at 
tbe  public  festivals  ?  and  will  not  ail  the  friends 
of  my  youth  contend  whicb  sball  repose  upon 
my  bo8om  ?     It  îs  b^py  to  be  virtuous  ;  but,  O 
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Socrates,  is  it  oot  even  happier  to  be  unïversally 
beloved  for  your  virtue?" 

While  Phylias  waa  thus  soliloquinng,  he  heard 
a  low  sweet  laugh  beside  him  ;  and,  somewhat 
startled  at  the  eound — for  he  had  Eancied  himaelf 
entirely  alone — he  tumed  haatily  round,  and 
beheld  a  figure  of  very  sîngular  appearanc-e, 
It  WBS  a  tall  man,  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  but  one 
ùde  of  the  face  and  form  was  utterly  diffèrent 
from  tbe  other:  on  one  aide  the  head  waa 
crowned  with  the  festive  wreath — the  robee 
flowed  loose  and  diaordered — ^joy  and  self-com- 
placency  sparkled  on  the  smiling  countenance. 
You  beheld  a  gaiety  which  you  could  not  help 
liking;  but  an  ûr  of  levity  which  you  could  not  , 
respect  Widely  contrasted  was  the  other  half 
of  this  Btrange  apparition  :  witbout  crown  or 
garland,after  thefashionof  a  eenatorof  the  Areo- 
psgus,  fiowed  the  sober  locke;  the  garb  was 
costly,  but  décent  and  composed  ;  and  in  the 
eye  and  brow  tbe  aspect  wa»  dignified  and  lofty, 
but  somewhat  penûve,  and  clouded  either  by 
thought  or  care  :  in  the  one  half  you  beheld  a 
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boon  companion,  wbom  you  would  welcome  and 
forget — in  the  other  a  lofty  monitor,  from  wbom 
you  shrank  in  ûnacknowlêdged  fear,  and  wbom 
even  in  esteeming  you  weré  willing  carefully  to 
shun. 

"  And  who  art  tbou  ?  And  from  what  foreign 
country  comest  thou  ?"  asked  tbe  Athenîan,  in 
astooishment  and  awe. 

"  I  corne  from  the  land  of  tbe  InvÎBÎblea," 
answered  tbe  apparition  :  "  and  I  am  tby  tute- 
lary  démon.  Hiou  art  now  of  tbat  âge,  and 
baat  attmned  to  tbat  height  of  mind,  in  which  it 
is  pennitted  me  to  wam  and  to  advise  tbee. 
Wbat  TÛn  dreams,  O  Phylias,  bave  crept  into 
tby  mind  !  Dost  tbou  not  see  tbat  tbou  art 
aeking  two  boons  utterly  incompatible  witb  eacb 
otber — universal  &me  and  univereal  regard? 
Take  thy  choîce  of  eitber  ;  thou  canst  not  com- 
bine botb.  Look  well  at  tbe  guise  and  garb  in 
wbieb  I  appear  to  thee;  if  tbou  wouldst  be 
loved,  thou  seest  in  one  balf  of  me  tbe  model 
wbich  thou  shouldst  imitate;  if  renowned,  the 
other  half  présente  thee  also  with  an  example. 
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But  how  canst  thou  bope  to  unité  both  ?  Look 
again;  can  any  contrast  be  stronger?  Can  aoy 
opposites  be  more  extrême?  Waste  not  thy 
lîfe  in  a  chimera.  Be  above  thy  race,  and  be 
bated  ;  be  of  their  own  level,  and  be  loved. 
Thou  hast  thy  choice  !" 

"  False  démon  t"  answered  Phylias;  "thou 
wouldst  sicken  me  of  Me  itself  couldst  thou 
compel  me  to  be  bated  on  the  one  hand,  or 
worthy  to  be  deepised  on  the  other.  Thou 
knowest  not  my  disposition.  It  hath  in  it  no- 
thing  cynical  or  severe;  neither  sbould  I  pré- 
sume upon  any  distinction  I  might  attain. 
Why  Bhould  men  hâte  me  merely  for  proving 
the  aincerity  of  my  aSèction  to  them  ?  Away  ! 
thou  utterest  foUy  or  fraud,  and  art  not  of  that 
good  race  of  démons  of  wfaich  Socrates  was 
wont  to  Bpeak." 

Once  more  the  démon  laughed.  "  Thou  wilt 
know  me  better  one  of  thèse  days;  and  what 
now  thou  deemeBt_^^^,  thou  wilt  then  term  ae- 
perience,  Thoil  resolvest,  then,  to  seek  for 
glory?" 
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♦*  With  my  whole  soûl  !"  eiied  the  AtheniaiL 

^  Be  it  8o;  and  from  time  to  time  contrast 
thyself  with  Glaucus.     Farewell  !" 

The  appariticm  vanished:  miising  and  be- 
wildered  Phylias  retumed  home. 

His  resolutions  were  not  shaken,  nor  his 
ambition  damped.  He  resigned  the  common 
pleasures  of  his  youth  ;  he  braced  his  limbs  by 
hardihood  and  tempérance,  and  fed  the  sources 
of  his  mind  from  the  quiet  fountain  of  wisdonu 

The  first  essays  of  his  ambition  were  naturai 
to  his  period  of  life.  He  went  throagh  the 
preparatory  exercises,  and  entered  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  victoral  crown  at  the  Oljnnpic 
Games.  On  the  day  preceding  that  on  which 
the  Games  commenced,  Phylias  met  amongst 
the  crowd,  which  a  ceremony  of  sudi  brilliant 
attraction  had  gathered  together  at  Olympia,  a 
young  man  whom  he  had  known  from  his  child- 
hood.  Frank  in  his  manner,  and  joyous  in  his 
disposition,  Glaucus  was  the  favourite  of  ail  who 
knew  him. 

Though  possessed  of  considérable  talents,  no 
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ooe  envied  him;  for  thoae  talents  were  never 
exerted'în  order  to  distinguisb  himself — bis  am- 
bition was  to  amuse  others.  He  gave  way  to 
BTery  c^rice  of  bis  own  or  of  Ms  coœrades, 
prorided  tbat  it  promîsed  pleaeure.  Supple 
and  versatile,  eren  die  sturdiest  philosophera 
were  chaimed  with  bis  soâety;  and  the  loosest 
profiigates  swore  sincerely  tbat  tbey  loved,  be- 
oause  tbey  were  not  driven  to  respect,  him. 
His  countenance  never  shamed  them  into  a 
suspicion  tbat  their  career  was  ignoble;  and 
they  did  Justice  to  bis  talents,  because  they 
could  sympathize  with  bis  foibles. 

"  You  do  not  contend  for  any  of  the  prizes, 
I  think,"  said  Phybas;  "for  I  do  not  remember 
to  bave  seen  you  at  the  preparatory  exerdses  ?" 

"  Not  1,  by  Hercules,"  answered  Glaucus, 
gaily.  «  I  play  m  the  Games  the  part  I  play 
in  Life — I  am  merely  a  spectator.  Could  I 
drink  more  deeply,  or  sleep  more  soundly,  if 
my  statue  were  set  up  in  the  sacred  wood? 
Alas  !  no.  Let  my  friends  love  Glaucus  their 
comrade — not  bâte  Glaucus  their  rival  And 
you?" 
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"  I  am  a  competitor  in  the  chariot  race." 

"  Success  to  you  I  I  shall  offer  up  my  sacri- 
fice for  your  triumph  ;  meanwbile  I  am  goiug  to 
hear  Theryddes  read  his  new  play.  Fare- 
weU!" 

"  What  a  charming  pereon  is  Glaucus!" 
thought  Phylias. 

Even  Phyliaa  liked  Glaucus  the  better  for 
knowing  Glaucus  was  not  to  be  his  anta- 
gonist. 

The  moming  rose — the  hour  of  trial  came  on. 
With  a  fiusbed  cheek,  and  a  beating  heart, 
Phylias  mounted  his  chariot  He  was  success- 
ful:  his  locks  were  crowned  with  the  olive- 
wreath.  He  retumed  to  Athens  amidst  the 
loudest  acclamations.  His  chariot  rolled  through 
the  broken  wall  of  his  native  city;  the  poets 
lauded  him  to  the  skies.  Phylias  had  com- 
menced  the  career  of  famé  ;  and  its  first  fruits 
were  delicnous.  His  parente  wept  with  joy  at 
his  tiîumph;  and  the  old  men  pointedhim  out 
as  a  model  to  their  sons.  Sons  hâte  models; 
and  the  more  Phylias  was  prûsed,  the  more 
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his  contemporaries  disliked  him.  When  the 
norelty  of  succesa  was  cooled,  he  began  to  feel 
that  the  olive-crown  had  its  tfaoms.  If  he  met 
his  young  Mends  Id  the  street,  tliey  ealuted  him 
coldly  :  "  We  do  not  ask  you  to  eome  to  us,"  said 
they  ;  "  you  hâve  weïghtier  matters  oji  hand 
than  our  society  can  aSbrd.  We  are  going  to 
sup  with  Glaucus:  whîle  you  are  meditating, 
we  suppose,  the  best  way  to  éclipse  Ald- 
biades." 

Meetings  like  thèse  threw  an  embatrassment 
over  the  manner  of  Fhylias  himselt  He  thought 
that  he  was  ill-treated,  and  retired  into  the 
chamber  of  pride.  He  became  sby,  and  he  was 
called  supercilioua. 

"nie  Olympic  Gamea  do  not  'happen  every 
day,  and  Phyliaa  began  to  feel  that  he  who  îs 
ambitiouB  has  no  option  between  exritement  and 
exhaustion.  He  therefore  set  about  preparing 
himself  for  a  nobler  triumph  than  that  of  a 
chaiioteer  ;  and  from  the  government  of  horses 
aspired  to  the  government  of  men.  He  fitted 
himself  for  the  labours  of  public  life,  and  the 
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art  of  public  speaking.  He  attended  the  po- 
pular  aasemblies — he  rose  ioto  repute  as  an 
pratoT. 

Erery  one  knows  that  at  tbat  time  Athens 
was  toru  by  intestine  diviôons.  Altemately 
careesing  and  quarrelling  with  the  passionate 
AldbtadeB,  bis  countrymen  now  saw  him  a  foe 
in  Sparta,  and  now  hailed  him  a  savioar  in 
Athens.  I%ylias,  dreading  the  ambition  of  that 
unprincipled  genîus,  and  yet  resisting  the  en- 
eroaching  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred  rulers, 
peHbrmed  the  duty  of  a  patriot,  and,  pleading 
for  liberty,  displeased  both  parties.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disinterested  than  his  conduct,  or 
more  admired  than  his  epeeches.  He  proved 
his  Tirtue,  and  be  eetabtisbed  his  &me  ;  and 
wberever  he  weot  he  was  univerBaUy  abused. 

He  frequently  met  vith  Glaucus,  who,  taking 
DO  Bhare  in  politics,  was  entertùned  by  ail 
parties,  and  the  most  popular  man  of  AtheUR, 
because  the  most  unobtrusive. 

"  You  are  become  a  great  man  now,"  said 
Glaucui  to  him  one  day  ;  "  and  you  will  doubt- 
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less  soon  arrive  at  the  last  hononr  Amiens  can 
confer  upon  her.cbîldren.  Yonr  property  will 
be  confiscated,  and  youi-  penon  will  be  exiled." 

"  No  !"  said  Phylia^  with  generous  émotion  ; 
"  trotfa  is  great,  and  most  prevùL  Miainter- 
pretation  and  slander  will  soon  die  away,  and  mj 
countiymen  will  do  me  justice." 

**  The  gods  grant  it  !"  sud  the  flatterîng 
Glaucus.     *'  No  man  mérita  it  more." 

In  the  short  iatervals  of  repose  that  public 
life  allowed  to  the  Athenians,  Iliylias  contriTed 
to  &1I  in  love.  - 

Chyllene  was  beautiful  as  a  dream.  She  waa 
fuU  of  ail  amiable  quaHties  ;  but  she  was  a  hu- 
man  being,  and  fond  of  an  agreeable  life. 

In  his  pasraon  for  Chyllen^  Phylias,  for  the 
firBt  time  in  his  career,  found  a  rival  in  GlaucuB  ; 
for  love  was  the  only  passion  in  which  Glaucus 
did  aot  shun  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the 
powerfuL  Chyllene  was  sorely  perplexed  which 
to  dioose  :  Phylias  was  so  wise,  but  then  Glau- 
cus was  80  gay  ;  Phylias  was  so  distinguished, 
but  then  Glaocos  was  so  popular  ;  Phylias  made 
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excellent  speeches, — but  then  hav  beautifiilly 
Glaucus  sung  ! 

Unfortunately,  in  the  stem  and  manly  pur- 
suits  of  his  life,  Phylias  had  necessarily  out^rown 
thoBe  Httle  arts  of  pleasîng  whicb  were  so  accept- 
able to  the  ladies  of  Atbens.  He  dressed  with 
a  decorous  dignity,  but  not  with  the  studied, 
yet  easy,  grâces  of  Glaucus.  How,  too,  amidst 
ail  his  occupations,  could  he  find  the  time  to 
deck  the  doors  of  his  beloved  with  garlands,  to 
renew  the  libations  on  her  threshold,  and  to 
cover  every  wall  in  the  city  with  her  name 
added  to  the  flattering  epithet  of  «roXii.  But 
none  of  thèse  important  cérémonies  were  ne- 
glected  by  Glaucus,  in  whom  the  art  to  please 
had  been  the  sole  study  of  life.  Glaucus  gained 
ground  daily. 

"  I  esteem  you  beyond  ail  men,"  Chyllene 
could  say  to  Phylias  without  a  blush.  But  ehe 
trembled,  and  said  notbing,  when  Glaucus  ap- 
proached. 

"I  love  you  better  than  ail  tfaings!"  stùd 
Glaucus,  passionately,  one  day  to  Chyllene. 
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"  I  love  you  better  tban  ail  thing8,  Bave  my 
country,"  said  Fhylias  ^e  same  moming. 

*'  Ah,  Phylias  Îb  doubtleee  the  best  patriot," 
tbough't  Cbyllene  ;  "  but  GlaucuB  is  certainly 
the  beat  lover!" 

The  very  weaknesaes  of  Gtaucus  were  chann- 
ing,  but  hie  virtuea  gave  Phylias  a  little  of  aus- 
terity.  With  Phylias  Chyllene  felt  ashamed  of 
ber  fotilts  ;  with  Glaucus  she  was  only  aware  of 
her  excellence. 

Alcibiadee  was  now  Uie  idol  of  Athens.  He 
prepared  to  set  out  with  a  hundred  sbips  for 
the  Hellespont,  to  assïst  the  allies  of  Athens. 
Wllling  to  rid  the  inty  of  so  vigilant  a  guard 
upoQ  his  actions  as  Phylias,  he  contrived  that 
the  latter  should  be  appointed  to  a  command  in 
the  fleet  The  rank  of  Glaucns  obtained  him  a 
lesser  but  distinguiebed  iq)pointment. 

Cbyllene  was  in  danger  of  losing  both  her 
lovera. 

"  Wilt  thou  désert  me  ?"  stdd  she  to  Phylias. 

"  Alas  I  my  country  demanda  it  I  shall  re- 
tum  to  thee  covered  with  laurels." 
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*'  And  ihou,  Glauciw?" 

*'  Perish  Âlcibiadesy  and  Greece  hersel^  be- 
fore  I  quit  thee  !''  cried  Glaucus,  who,  had 
there  been  no  mistress  in  the  case,  would  never 
willingly  bave  renounced  luxury  for  danger. 

Phylias,  with  a  new  inœntive  to  glory,  and  a 
full  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  bis  beloved, 
set  ont  for  Andria.  Glaucus  was  taken  sud- 
denly  ill,  remained  at  borne,  and  a  montb  after- 
wards  bis  bride  Cbyllene  was  carried  by  torch- 
ligbt  to  bis  bouse.  It  As  true  tbat  every  body 
at  Atbens  detected  tbe  imposition;  but  every 
one  laugbed  at  it  good-bumouredly;  <<  for 
Glaucus,"  said  tbey,  "never  set  up  for  a  pa- 
ragon  of  virtue  !"  Tbus  bis  want  of  prindple 
was  tbe  very  excuse  for  wanting  it 

Tbe  expédition  to  Andria  failed — Alcibiades 
was  banisbed  again — and  Pbylias,  tbougb  be 
bad  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  sbared  in  tbe 
sentence  of  bis  leader.  His  fellow-citizens  were 
too  glad  of  an  excuse  to  rid  tbemselves  of  tbat 
unpleasant  sensation  wbicb  the  superiority  of 
anotber  always  inflicts  on  our  self -love. 
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\eai9  rolled  away.  Phylias  had  obtained  ail 
that  bis  youtb  coveted  of  glory.  Greece  rang 
with  bis  name  ;  he  waa  now  aged,  an  exile,  and 
a  dépendent  at  the  Pereian  court.  TTiere,  every 
one  respected,  but  no  one  loved  hinu  The 
inajesty  c^  his  mien,  the  simplitnty  of  his  tnan- 
ners,  tbe  very  splendour  of  bia  réputation,  made 
the  courtierB  of  Persepolis  uneasy  in  bis  pré- 
sence. He  lired  very  much  alone;  and  bis 
only  récréation  was  in  walking  at  evening 
amongst  the  alleys  of  a  wood,  that  reminded 
him  of  the  groves  of  Athens,  and  meditating 
over  the  paet  adventures  of  bis  life. 

It  happened  that  at  tbis  time  Glaucus,  who 
had  aiurived  both  his  wife  and  bis  patrimony, 
had  sufiFered  faimself,  under  the  hope  of  re- 
pairing  hie  brokcn  fortunes,  to  be  entrapped 
into  a  conepiracy  to  restore  the  Oligarchy,  after 
the  deatii  of  Conon.  He  was  detected,  and  his 
popularity  did  not  save  him  &om  banishment. 
He  Bougfat  refuge  at  Persepolis:  the  elaatîc 
gaiety  of  his  dispoùtion  stiU  continued,  and  over 
bis  grey  hairs  yet  glowed  the  festive  chaplet  of 
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rosea.  The  courtiers  were  delighted  wîth  bis 
wit — ^the  king  could  Dot  feast  wîtbout  him: — 
they  consulted  Pbylias,  but  they  assoôated  with 
Glaucus. 

One  evening  as  Phylias  was  musing  in  bis 
fATouiite  grove,  and  as  a£ar  off  he  beard  tbe 
music  and  tbe  ineminent  of  a  banquet,  (held 
by  tbe  king  in  bis  summer-houBe,  and  witb 
Glaucus  at  bis  rigbt  band,)  tbe  melancholy  exile 
found  himself  gently  plucked  by  tbe  hem  of  bis 
garment  He  turned  hastily  round,  and  once 
more  hebeld  bis  genius. 

"  Thy  last  hour  fast  approaches,"  said  tbe 
démon  ;  "  agiùn,  then,  I  corne  to  vint  tbee.  At 
tbe  moming  of  Ufe  I  foretold  tbat  fiite  which 
should  continue  to  ïts  close:  I  bade  thee  de- 
spair  of  uniting  celebrity  and  love.  Thou  hast 
attempted  tbe  union — wbat  hatb  been  tliy  suc- 
cees?" 

"  Mysterious  visiter!"  answered  Pfaylias, 
"  thy  words  were  true,  and  my  hope  was  fonned 
in  tbe  fooUBhnesB  of  youtb.  I  stand  alone, 
honoured  and  unloved.    But  eurely  this  is  not 
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the  doom  of  ail  who  hâve  puraued  a  Bunilar 
ambition." 

"  RecoUect  thysel^"  replied  the  pbantom  ; 
"  was  not  tby  master  Socrotes  pereecuted  unto 
death,  and  Ajîstidea  ostracised  on  account  of  hîa 
virtues  ?  Canst  tbou  name  one  great  nuin  wbo 
in  life  was  not  calumniated  for  bis  services? 
Tbou  standest  not  alone.  To  sbine  is  to  injure 
the  self-love  of  others  ;  and  self-love  is  the  moet 
vintUctàve  of  human  feelings." 

"  Yet  had  I  not  been  an  Atfaenian,"  murmured 
Phylias,  *'  I  might  bave  received  something  of 
gratitude," 

"  Tbey  call  Athens  ungratefiil,"  answered  the 
spectre  ;  "  but  every  where,  while  time  lasts, 
the  ingratitude  sball  be  the  same.  One  state 
may  exile  her  illustrious  meu,  another  merely 
defiime  them;  but  day  is  not  more  separate 
from  night^  than  tnie  famé  from  gênerai  popu- 
larity." 

"  Alas  !  tbou  teacbest  a  bitter  lesson,"  said 
Phylias,  sighing  ;  "  hetter,  then,  to  renounce 
the  glory  which  séparâtes  us  ironi  tbe  indulgent 
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mercîes  of  our  kind.     Has  not  my  choice  been 
an  error,  as  well  as  a  mUfortunef" 

The  coimtenance  of  the  genius  became  9(id- 
denly  dlTÎne.  Majeety  sat  upon  hia  brow,  and 
imspeakable  wisdom  shone  from  bis  piercing 
eyes,  as  he  replied,  "  Hark  I  as  thou  askest  of 
me  tby  unworthy  question,  tbe  laugh  of  the 
hoary  Glaucus  breaks  upon  tby  ear.  The  gods 
gave  to  him  the  privilège  to  be  beloved — and 
despised.  Wouldgt  thou,  were  the  past  at  thy 
oontrol, — wouldst  tbou  Uve  tbe  life  that  he  hath 
Uved  ?  wouldst  thou,  for  tfae  smiles  of  revellers, 
or  for  tbe  beart  of  the  miatress  of  thy  manbood, 
feel  that  tby  career  bad  been  worthless,  and  that 
tby  sepulcbre  sbould  be  unknown  ?  No  ;  by  the 
ftusb  upon  thy  cheek,  tbou  acknowledgest  that 
to  the  great  the  prïde  of  recollection  is  suffirent 
bappiness  in  ttselt  Tby  onlt/  error  was  in  this, — 
tlie  wish  to  obttdn  the  âeetîng  breath  of  popular 
regard,  as  the  reward  for  immortal  labours. 
The  illustiious  should  serve  the  world,  nnheed- 
ing  of  its  firail  applause.  Tlie  whisper  of  their 
own   hearts  should  convey  to  tbem  a  diviner 
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music  than  the  huzzas  of  crowds.  Thou  shouldst 
hâve  Bought  orUy  to  be  great,  eo  would  it  never 
bave  grieved  thee  to  find  thyeelf  iinbeloved. 
The  aoul  of  the  great  should  be  as  a  river, 
rejoicing  in  its  mighty  course,  and  benefitiiig  ail 
— nor  coDsdouB  of  the  fadîng  garlauds  which 
perîflbable  hands  may  scatter  upoD  îta  tide." 

The  corpse  of  Phylias  was  found  that  night 
îo  the  wood  by  eome  of  the  revellers  retuming 
borne.  And  the  Persian  king  buried  tbe  body 
in  a  gorgeous  sepulchre,  and  the  citizenB  of 
Atbens  ordained  a  public  mouming  for  bis 
death.  And  to  tbe  name  of  Phylias  a  thoueand 
bards  pronÛBed  immortality — and,  save  in  this 
momentary  record,  the  name  of  PhyUas  bas 
perighed  from  tbe  earth  ! 
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There  are  some  places  in  the  world,  which 
Imaginative  persons,  who  contract  a  sympathy 
with  GeniuB,  feel  it  almost  a  duty  to  visit  Not 
to  perform  sucb  pilgrimages,  seems  a  neglect  of 
one  of  the  objecta  of  Itfe.  The  world  bas  many 
a  Mecca  and  many  a  Médina  for  tboae  who  find 
a  prophet  in  Genius,  and  an  boliness  in  its  se- 
pulchre.  Of  thèse  none  are  more  sacred  tban 
"  Léman  with  it»  cryital  face." 

The  very  name  of  that  lovely  lake  ie  a  poem  in 
itaeli  It  conjures  up  the  living  and  actual 
sbapes  of  tbose  who   bave   been  greater  tban 
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their  kind.  As  the  Uiought  of  Troy  brings  be- 
fore  us  at  once  the  brigfat  Scamander — the 
beaven-defended  towers — tbe  bum  of  the  wide 
Greciaii  camp — with  tbe  lone  tent  of  AchîUea, 
siillen  at  bia  loss — and  the  last  interview  of 
Hector  and  ber  to  whom  he  wae  "  fàtber,  mo- 
ther,  brethren" — 80  with  the  very  name  of 
Léman  rise  up — the  rocks  of  Meillerie — the 
white  walls  of  Chilien — we  see  the  boat  of 
Byron,  with  the  storm  hreaking  over  Jura — the 
*'coTered  acacia  walk" — in  which,  at  the  dead 
of  nigbt^  the  Historiaa  of  Rome  gazed  upon  tbe 
watere  after  he  bad  finished  the  last  page  of  bis 
deatblesB  work:  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Calvin — 
beings  who  were  révolutions  in  tbemselves — are 
summoned  before  us.  Yes,  Léman  is  an  epic  ; 
poetical  in  itael^  it  associâtes  its  name  with 
tbe  characters  of  poetry  ; — and  ail  that  is  niost 
beautiful  in  nature  is  linked  with  ail  that  is 
most  éloquent  of  genius. 

The  moming  after  my  arrivai  at  the  inn, 
which  is  placed  (a  litUe  distance  from  Geneva,) 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  I  crossed  to  tbe 
bouse  which  Byron  inhabited,  and  which  is  al- 
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most  exactly  opposite.  The  day  was  calm  but 
gloomy,  the  watere  almoBt  without  a  rîpple. 
Anived  at  the  opposite  sfaore,  you  ascend,  by  a 
eomewhat  rude  and  eteep  ascent,  to  a  email 
village,  winding  round  wbicli,  you  corne  upon 
tbe  gâtes  of  the  bouse.  On  the  right-band  aide 
of  the  road,  as  you  tbus  enter,  is  a  vineyard,  in 
which,  at  that  time,  the  grapes  hung  ripe  and 
clustering.  Within  the  gâtes  are  eome  tbree  or 
four  trees,  ranged  in  an  avenue.  Descending  a 
-few  steps,  you  see  in  a  small  court  before  the 
door,  a  rude  fbuntain  ;  it  was  then  dried  up — 
the  waters  had  ceased  to  play.  On  either  side 
is  a  small  girden  branching  from  the  eoiu% 
and  by  the  door  are  rough  stone  Beats.  You 
enter  a  small  hall,  and,  thence,  an  apartment 
containing  three  rooms.  The  principal  one  is 
channing,— long,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  with 
carved  wiûnscoating — tbe  Windows  on  three  sïdes 
of  the  room  command  the  most  beautïful  views 
of  Gênera,  the  Lake,  and  its  opposite  shores. 
They  open  upon^  tenuce  paved  with  stone  ;  on 
that  terrace  how  ofïen  he  must  bave  "watcbed 
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with  wistfùl  eyes  the  setting  sun  ?'  It  was  hère 
that  he  was  in  the  ripest  maturity  of  his  genius 
— ^in  the  most  interesting  epoch  of  his  life.  He 
had  passed  the  bridge  that  severed  him  from  his 
country,  but  the  bridge  was  not  yet  broken 
down.  He  had  not  yet  been  enervated  by  the 
soft  south.  His  luxuries  were  still  of  the  intel- 
lect— ^his  sensualism  was  yet  of  nature — his 
mind  had  not  faded  from  its  youthfùlness  and 
vigour — ^his  was  yet  the  season  of  hope  rather 
than  of  performance,  and  the  world  dreamt  more 
of  what  he  would  be  than  what  he  had  been. 

His  Works  (the  Paris  édition)  were  on  the 
table.  Himself  was  ever3^here  I  Near  to  this 
room  is  a  smaller  cabinet,  very  simply  and 
rudely  fumished  On  one  side,  in  a  recess,  is 
a  bed, — on  the  other,  a  door  commimicates  with 
a  dressing-room.  Hère,  I  was  told,  he  was 
chiefly  accustomed  to  write.  And  what  works  ? 
'*  Manfred,"  and  the  most  beautifiil  stanzas  of 
the  third  Canto  of  "Childe  Harold,"  nish  at 
once  upon  our  memory.  Y(^  now  ascend  the 
stairs,  and  pass  a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which 
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is  a  wïndow,  rommanding  a  euperb  vîew  oî  tbe 
Lake.  The  passage  is  hung  with  some  curioua 
but  wretched  portrùts.  FranciB  L,  Diana  of 
PoiderB,  and  Juliue  Scaliger  among  the  reet. 
You  now  enter  hÎB  bed-roonu  Nothing  can  be 
more  bomely  thsn  tbe  fumiture  ;  the  bed  is  in  a 
recess,  and  in  one  corner  an  old  walnut-tree 
bureau,  wbere  you  may  still  Bee  written  over 
some  of  the  compartmente,  "  Lettera  of  Lady 

B ."  Hifi  ima^Biy  life  vanÏBheB  before  thÎB 

simple  label,  and  ail  the  weariness,  and  ail  the 
disappointment  of  bis  real  domestic  life  corne 
sadly  upon  you.  You  recall  tbe  nine  execu- 
tionB  in  oue  year — tbe  annoyance  and  the  hîck- 
ering,  and  the  estrangement,  and  the  gossip 
scandai  of  tbe  world,  and  tbe  "  Broken  House- 
bold  GodB."  *  Men  may  morabze  as  they  will, 
but  tniafortunes  cause  errer, — and  atone  for  it 
I  wished  to  see  no  other  rooms  but  tfaose  oc- 

•  "  I  was  disposed  to  be  pleased.  I  am  a  lover  of 
Nature  and  an  admirer  of  besuty.  I  can  bear  fatigue, 
and  welcome  privation,  and  hâve  seen  some  of  the 
noblest  viewa  in  flie  world.  But  in  ail  this,  the  recol- 
lection of  bittemeis,  and  more  eipecially  of  récent  and 
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cupied  by  him.  I  did  not  stay  to  look  at  the 
rest  I  passed  into  the  small  garden  that  fronts 
tbe  hoiise — ^here  was  another  fountain  which  the 
Nymph  had  not  deaerted.  Over  it  drooped  the 
boughs  of  a  willow  ;  beyond,  undivided  by  any 
barrier,  spread  a  vineyard,  whose  verdant  leaves 
and  laughing  fruit,  contrasted  somewhat  pain- 
frilly  with  the  associations  of  the  spot  The 
Great  Mother  is  easily  consoled  for  the  loss  of 
the  brightest  of  her  children.  The  sky  was  more 
in  harmony  with  the  Genius  Loci  than  the  earth. 
Its  quiet  and  gloomy  clouds  were  reflected  upon 
the  unwrinkled  stillness  of  the  Lake  ;  and  a£sff, 
its  horizon  rested,  in  a  thousand  mists,  upon  the 
crests  of  the  melancholy  mountains* 
The  next  day  I  was  impatient  to  divert  the 

more  Kome  désolation  which  must  accompany  me  through 
life>  has  preyed  upon  me  hère  ;  and  neither  the  music 
of  the  shepherd,  the  crashing  of  the  avalanche^  nor  the 
torrent^  the  mountain,  the  glacier^  the  forest^  nor  the 
cloud,  hâve  for  one  moment  lightened  the  weight  upon 
my  heart^  nor  enabled  me  to  lose  my  own  wretched 
identity  in  the  m^jeBtj,  and  the  power^  and  the  glory, 
around,  above,  and  beneath  me." — Byron's  Journal  of 
hiê  Swiêê  Tour, 
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feelings  whicb  the  vîew  of  Byron's  TÎlla  from  the 
garden  of  my  lodgment  occasioned,  and  I  re- 
paired  on  a  less  interesting  pilgiimage,  though 
to  a  yet  more  popular,  and  perhape  bnperiBhable 
shrine.  What  Byron  was  for  a  season,  Voltaire 
was  for  half  a  century  :  a  power  in  himself — 
the  cynoBure  of  civilisation — the  dictator  of  the 
Intellectual  Republic.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
in  whom  thought  has  produced  the  same  résulta 
as  action.  Nest  to  the  great  Reformera  of  Reli- 
gion, wbo  bas  exercÏBed  a  similaT  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men  and  the  destinies  of  nations  ? 
Net  indeed  according  to  the  vulgar  sentiment 
that  attributes  to  him  and  to  bis  coUeagues  the 
eaute»  of  Révolution  :  the  causes  existed  if  no 
philosopher  had  ever  Itved  ;  but  he  ripened  and 
concentrated  the  effects.  Whether  for  good  or 
ill,  time  muet  yet  show — this  only  can  we  say, 
that  the  evil  that  bas  result«d  was  not  of  Philo- 
sophy,  but  of  Passion.  Tbey  wbo  prove  a  dis- 
ease  exists,  are  not  to  he  blamed  i^  after  theîr 
decease,  wrong  remédies  are  applied.  The 
misfortune  of  buman  al^ùra  is,  that  Sages  point 
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out  the  rottenness  of  an  old  System — ^but  it  is 
quacks  that  build  up  the  new.  We  employ  the 
most  scientifie  surveyors  to  estimate  dilapida- 
tions, and  the  most  ignorant  masons  to  repair 
them.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  surveyor. 
^^  Les  partisans  de  la  liberté  sont  ceux  qui  dé- 
testent le  plus  profondément  les  forfeûts  qui  se 
sont  commis  en  son  nom."* 

The  drive  firom  Geneva  to  Femey  is  pictu- 
resque  and  well  cultivated  enough  to  make  us 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  which 
proclaim  the  country  round  Femey  to  bave  been 
a  désert  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Voltaire. 
You  approach  the  bouse  by  an  avenue.  To  the 
left  is  the  well  known  church  which  "  Voltaire 
erected  to  God."  ("  Deo  erexit  Voltaire.")  It  is 
the  mode  among  tourists  to  wonder  at  this  piety 
— and  to  call  it  inconsistent  with  the  tenets  of  its 
foimder.  But  tourists  are  seldom  profound  in- 
quirers.  Any  one,  the  least  acquainted  with 
Voltaire's  writings,  would  know  how  little  he 
was  of  an  Âtheist  He  was  too  dever  for  such 
a  héïiet     He  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguers 

*  Influence  des  Passions. 
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ï%iloBophy  posBesses  in  &Tour  ot  the  existence 
of  the  Suprême  Being  ;  and  mueh  as  lie  ridi- 
cules  fanatics,  they  are  well  off  from  hie  satire, 
wben  compared  with  the  Atheists.  His  zeal, 
indeed,  for  the  Divine  existence  sometimes  car- 
nes him  beyond  his  judgment,  as  in  that  Rch 
mance,  where  Dr.  Friend  (Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  Metnber  of  Parliament  '.)  eonvert»  his  son 
Jenni,  (what  names  thèse  Frent^unen  do  give 
U8  \)  and  Jenni's  fnend  Birton,  in  a  dispute  he- 
fore  a  circle  of  savages. — Dr.  Friend  overthrows 
the  sturdy  atbeist  with  toc  obvions  an  ease.  In 
&ct,  Voltaire  was  impatient  of  an  argument 
against  which  he  invariably  declared  the  évi- 
dence of  ail  our  eenses  was  opposed.  He  waa 
intolérance  itself  te  a  reasoner  against  the  évi- 
dence of  Reason.  I  must  he  pardoned  for  doing 
Voltaire  this  justice — I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
Athebm  so  hrilliant  an  auAority. 

Opposite  te  the  church,  and  detacbed  from 
the  bouse,  watt  once  the  théâtre,  now  pulled 
down — a  thick  copse  is  planted  on  the  site.  I 
sbould  lilie,  I  own,  te  bave  seen,  even  wbile  I 


ouu  uiieraoïy  oanosome»  wnen  com] 
the  usual  character  of  French  or  of  & 
tecture.  It  bas  been  described  so  oft 
would  net  go  OTer  tbe  same  ground  if 
possess  an  interest  whicb  no  repetitioi] 
away.  Besides,  it  helps  to  illustratc 
racter  of  tbe  owner.  Â  man's  bouse  : 
witness  of  bimselt 

Tbe  stUle  de  réception  is  a  sm 
tbe  fumiture  unaltered  —  tbe  samc 
work  cbairs  in  cabriole  frames  of  oak— 
red  flowered  velvet  on  tbe  walls.  1 
apatby  of  tbe  great  Autbor  to  tbe  Bc 
manifest  in  tbe  wretcbed  daubs  on  t 
wbicb  would  bave  put  an  Englisb  p( 
nervous  fever  to  bave  seen  every  time  1 

rnnnH — ânH    A   Vin  cm»  Qf/w«     •••««^tiî 
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pîcture  of  whicfa  tradition  gaye  tfaat  be  gave 
the  deùgn.  Hereîn  Voltaire  U  depîcted  as  pre- 
senting  the  "  Hemiade"  to  Apollo,  wbile  his 
enemies  are  sinking  into  the  infenud  régions,  and 
Envy  ie  expiring  at  bis  feet .'  A  BÏngular  proof 
of  the  modesty  of  merit, — and  of  its  toleration  ! 
So  tbere  û  a  bell  then  for  disbelievere — in  Vol- 
taire !  But  we  must  not  take  auch  a  design  in 
a  literal  apirit.  Voltaire  was  a  conceited  man, 
but  be  was  also  a  consummate  man  of  tbe  world. 
We  may  dépend  upon  it  tbat  be  laughed  bimeelf 
at  tbe  wbole  tbing  as  mucb  ae  any  one  else. 
We  may  dépend  upon  it  tbat  wben  tbe  old  gen- 
tleman, tapping  bis  SDuff-box,  sbowed  it  to  bis 
visitoTB,  with  tbat  visage  of  unutterable  mookery, 
be  Btûd  as  pleasant  a  witticism  on  tbe  aubject  as 
the  wittiest  of  us  could  invent.  How  merry  be 
must  bave  been  wben  be  pointed  out  the  face  of 
eacb  particular  foe  !  How  gaily  be  must  bave 
jested  on  their  damnatory  condition  l  In  &ct, 
it  was  one  of  those  boyisb  ebullitiona  of  carica- 
ture which  are  too  extravagant  for  malice,  and 
vhich,  to  the  last,  were  peculiar  to  tbe  great 


iurce  01  noicuie  too  weii,  to  mean  t 
seli^  as  the  stupid  starers  supp 
ridiculous. 

The  bed-room  joins  the  salon; 
portraits  of  Frédéric  the  Great,  Mi 
telet,  and  himsell  The  two  last  ha 
in  the  édition  of  his  works  by  Be 
You  see  hère  the  vase  in  which  hL 
plaeed,  with  the  sentiment  of  ^^  Mo 
partout — Mon  ccsur  est  icL**  "-A 
said  my  companion,  more  wittily  thaï 
I  shall  presently  show,)  ^Hhat  his 
better  than  his  cœur^  I  doubt  whetl 
ference  given  to  Femey  was  worth  1 
Le  Kain's  portrait  hangs  over  his  be 
was  the  man  to  appreciate  an  actor  : 

WAR    thft   Sh«.kBnoot-<*    /v4r  «-i^is--        ^ 
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open  tbe  Windows  of  bis  &voarite  rooma  upon  tbe 
most  beaudful  parts  of  tbat  enchantbg  scenery. 
But  Voltaire's  Windows  are  ail  carefully  turned 
the  other  way  !  You  do  not  behold  from  them 
eitfier  the  glorious  Lake,  or  tbe  haughty  Alps, 
whicb  (for  tbey  are  visible  immedîately  on  et^ 
tering  the  garden)  might  ao  eaûly  bave  been 
effected.  But  the  Lake  and  the  Alps  were  not 
things  Voltaire  ever  tbougbt  it  necessary  etther 
to  describe  or  etudy.  living  in  the  country  he 
was  essendally  tbe  poet  of  cities.  And  even 
bis  profound  investigation  of  men  was  of  artificial 
men.  Men's  taates,  tbeir  errors,  and  their  foibles, 
— not  their  hearts  and  their  pasâons.  If  men  bad 
neither  profound  émotions,  nor  subtle  and  in- 
tense imaginations,  Voltaire  woidd  bave  been  the 
greatest  painter  of  mankind  that  ever  existedL 

You  leave  the  bouse  then — you  descend  a 
few  stepg  :  opposite  to  you  is  a  narrow  road, 
with  an  avenue  of  popUrs.  You  enter  into  a 
green,  over-arching  Alley,  whicb  would  be  com- 
pletely  closed  in  by  the  thick-set  hedge  on 
either  side,  if  hère  and  there  little  mimic  win- 
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dows  had  not  been  eut  through  the  boughs; 
through  thèse  Windows  you  may  take  an  oecar 
sional  peep  at  the  majestic  seenery  beyond.  That 
was  the  way  Voltaire  liked  to  look  at  Nature, 
through  little  Windows  in  an  artificial  hedge  ! 
And  without  the  hedge,  the  landscape  would 
bave  been  so  glorious!  This  was  Voltaire's 
fiaTourite  moming  walk.  At  the  end  is  a  bench, 
upon  which  the  great  man,  (and  with  ail  bis 
deficiendes,  when  will  France  produce  bis 
equal  ?)  was  wont  to  sit,  and  think.  I  see  him 
now,  in  bis  crimson  and  gold-laced  coat — ^bis 
stockings  drawn  balf-wày  up  the  thigh — bis  chin 
resting  on  bis  long  cane — that  eye,  light  (be  is 
misrepresented  sometimes  as  having  dark  eyes) 
and  piercing,  fixed,  not  on  the  ground,  nor  up- 
ward,  but  on  the  space  before  him  ; — thus  does 
the  old  gardener,  who  remembers,  prétend  to 
describe  htm  :  I  see  him  meditating  bis  last 
joumey  to  Paris, — that  most  glorious  consiun» 
mation  of  a  life  of  Uterary  triumpb  which  bas 
ever  been  afforded  to  a  literary  man — ^that  death 
which  came  from  the  poison  of  bis  own  laurels. 
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Never  did  Famé  illumine  so  intansely  the  passage 
to  tfae  grave;  but  the  same  torch  tbat  flaebed 
upon  the  triumph,  ligbted  the  pyre.  It  was 
like  the  last  scène  of  some  gorgeous  mélo- 
drame— and  the  very  effect  wbich  most  dazzled 
the  audience  was  the  signal  to  drop  the  curtûn  ! 

The  old  gardener,  who  îs  above  a  bundred, 
déclares  that  be  has  the  most  perfect  recoUec- 
tioD  of  the  person  of  Voltaù«;  I  taxed  tt 
sevcrely.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  even  in 
âge,  and  despite  the  hahit  of  stoopiog,  be  was 
considerably  above  the  middle  heîght.  But  the 
gardener  dwelt  with  greater  pleasure  on  bis 
dress  than  his  person  ;  be  was  very  proud  of  the 
full  wig  and  the  laced  waîstcoat^  elill  prouder 
of  the  gîlt  coach  and  the  four  long-tailed  horses. 
Voltaire  loved  parade — there  was  nothing  simple 
about  bis  tastes.  It  was  not  indeed  the  âge  of 
rimplicity. 

Auûdst  a  grave!  space,  is  a  long  slip  of  turf, 
untouched  since  it  was  laid  down  by  Voltaire 
bimsel^  and  not  &r  from  hence  is  the  tree  be 
planted,  ^r,  tall,  and  fiourisbing  ;  at  the  time 
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I  saw  it,  the  suu  was  playing  cheerily  through 
its  délicate  leaves.  From  none  of  his  works 
is  the  freshness  so  little  fieuled  My  visit  to 
Byron's  house  of  the  day  before,  my  visit  now 
to  Ferney,  naturally  brought  the  habitant»  of 
each,  in  contrast  and  comparison.  In  the  persé- 
cution each  had  undergone,  in  the  absorbing  per- 
sonal  powèr  which  each  had  obtained,  there  was 
something  similar.  But  Byron  attached  himself 
to  the  heart,  and  Voltaire  to  the  intellect  Per- 
haps  if  Byron  had  lived  to  old  âge  and  foUowed 
out  the  impulses  of  Don  Juan,  he  would  bave 
gradually  drawn  the  comparison  doser.  And,  in- 
deed,  he  had  more  in  common  with  Voltaire  than 
with  Rousseau,  to  whom  he  bas  been  likened. 
He  was  above  the  effeminacy  and  the  folseness 
of  Rousseau;  and  he  had  the  strong  sensé,  and 
the  stem  mockery,  and  the  eamest  bittemess 
of  Voltaire.  Both  Byron  and  Voltaire  wanted 
a  true  mastery  over  the  paêsians;  for  Byron 
does  not  paint  nor  arouse  passion  ;*  he  paints 

*  Byron  bas  been  called  by  superficial  critics^  the 
Poet  of  Passion^  but  it  is  not  true.    To  paint  passion^ 
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and  he  arouses  sentiment.  But  in  Bynm  senti- 
ment  itself  had  almost  the  strength  and  aU  the 
intensity  of  passion.  He  kindled  thougfata  into 
feelings.  Voltaire  bad  no  sentiment  in  his 
writÎDgB,  though  not^  perfaaps,  devoid  of  it  in  him- 
sel£    Indeeâ  be  could  net  bave  been  generoua 

as  I  bave  elaewhere  aâià,  you  muât  paiot  tbe  struggle 
of  paBsion  ;  and  this  Bf  ron  (out  of  his  plays  at  least) 
nerer  does.  There  îs  no  delineation  of  paarioD  in  the 
love  of  Medora,  nor  eren  of  Gulnare  ;  but  tbe  sentiment 
in  esch  ia  tnade  aa  powerfut  ai  pasiion  iteelf.  Eretj 
where,  in  Childe  Harold,  in  Don  Juan,  in  the  Eattem 
Talea,  Bjron  paints  lentimenta,  not  paBalona.  When 
Macbeth  aoliloquiiea  un  his  "  way  of  life,"  he  uttera  a 
sentiment; — when  hepanacE  before  he  murders  hii  King 
^he  bareK  to  ua  his  passions.  Othello,  tom  by  that 
jealouty  which  is  half  love  and  half  hatred,  is  a  por- 
traiture of  passion  :  Childe  Harold  moralizîng  over 
Rome,  is  one  of  sentiment.  The  Poets  of  Passion  paint 
various  and  cont«ndhig  émotions,  each  warring  with 
the  other.  The  Poets  of  Sentiment  paint  tbe  pre- 
valeuce  of  one  particular  cast  of  tfaought,  or  affection 
of  the  mind.  But  the  crowd  are  too  apt  to  confuse 
the  two,  aud  to  call  an  author  a  passionate  writer  if 
his  hero  alwaya  says  he  is  passîonateij  in  love.  Feir 
persons  would  allow  that  Ciariaaa  and  Clementina  are 
finer  delineationa  of  passion  than  Julia  and  Haidée. 
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with  so  much  delicacy,  if  he  had  not  possessed 
a  finer  and  a  softer  spirit  than  his  works  display. 
Still  less  could  he  bave  had  that  singular  love 
ioT  the  unfortunate,  that  courageous  compassion 
for  the  opprest,  which  so  prominently  iUustrate 
his  later  life.  No  one  could  with  less  justice  be 
called  "  heartless  "  than  Voltaire.  He  was  re» 
markably  tenacious  of  ail  early  friendships,  and 
loved  as  strongly  as  he  disdained  deeply.  Any 
taie  of  distress  imposed  upon  him  eaçily;  he 
was  the  créature  of  impulse,  and  half  a  child  to 
the  last  He  had  a  stronger  feeling  for  Huma- 
nity  than  any  of  his  cotemporaries  :  he  wept 
when  he  saw  Turgot,  and  it  was  in  sobs  that  he 
stammered  out,  ^^  Laissez-moi  baiser  cette  meln 
qui  a  signé  le  salut  du  peuple."  Had  Voltaire 
never  written  a  Une,  he  would  bave  come  down 
to  posterity  as  a  practical  philanthropist.  Â  vil- 
lage of  fifty  peasant  inhabitants,  was  changed  by 
him  into  the  home  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
manufacturers.  His  character  at  Femey  is  still 
that  of  the  father  of  the  poor.  As  a  man,  he 
was  vain,    self-confident,    wayward,    irascible; 
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kind-hearted,  generouB,  and  easily  moved.  He 
had  nothiiig  of  the  Mepbistophiles.  ïëb  &ult 
was,  that  he  waa  too  buman — tbat  is,  too  weak 
and  too  unsteady.  We  must  remember,  that  in 
opposing  religiouB  opinion,  he  was  opposing  the 
opinion  of  monks  and  Jesuits  ; — and  Fanatidsm 
discontented  him  with  Christianity.  Observe 
tlie  différence  with  which  he  speakâ  of  the  I^t>- 
testant  faith — with  what  gravity  and  respect 
Had  he  been  bom  in  England,  I  doubt  if  Vol- 
taire had  evcr  attacked  Christiamty — had  he 
been  bom  two  centuries  before,  I  doubt  whether 
his  apirit  of  research,  and  bis  daiing  courage, 
would  not  bave  made  him  the  reformer  of  the 
churcb  and  not  its  antagonist.  It  may  be  the 
différence  of  time  and  place  that  makes  ail  the 
différence  hetween  a  Luther  and  a  Voiture. 

As  an  Author,  we  are  told  that  he  bas  done 
many  things  well,  noue  pre-eminently  well — a 
most  absurd  and  groundless  proposition.  He 
has  mrilten  pre-eminently  well  !  He  is  the 
greatest  prose  writer,  beyond  ail  comparison, 
that  his  country  has  produced.    You  may  as  well 

yoL,  I.  I 
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say  Swift  bas  done  nothing  pre-eminently  well, 
because  he  is  neither  so  profound  as  Bacon,  nor 
80  poetical  as  Milton.  Voltaire  is  Swift  en  grand, 
Swift  resembles  hinis  but  ten  thousand  Swifts 
would  not  make  a  Voltaire.  France  may  afiect 
to  undervalue  the  most  French  of  her  writers— 
France  may  fancy  sbe  is  serving  the  true 
national  genius  by  plagiarising  from  German 
horrors — neglecting  the  profimdity  of  German 
genius;  but  with  only  isolated  exceptions,  ail 
that  of  later  times  she  bas  produced  truly  na- 
tional and  promising  duration,  is  reflected  and 
fumisbed  forth  from  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
Voltaire; — the  political  writings  of  Paul  Cou- 
rier, the  poetry  of  Beranger,  the  novels  of 
Paul  de  Kock.  Her  Romanticists  are  to  her, 
what  the  DeUa  Cruscans  were  to  us  :  only  they 
bave  this  advantage — they  would  be  inunoral  if 
they  could.  They  hâve  ail  the  viciousness  of 
the  eunuch,  but  bappily,  they  bave  bis  impotence 
also. 

But  this  digression  leads  me  to  one  whom  I 
must  except  from  so  gênerai  a  censure.     From 
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Ferney  I  vent  to  Coppet:  from  the  least  I 
diverted  my  thoughts  to  the  moBt  sentimental 
of  writers.  Voltaire  is  tbe  moral  antipodes  to 
De  StaeL  The  road  to  Coppet  from  Femey  ia 
pretty  but  œonotonous.  You  approach  the 
house  by  a  fietd  or  paddock,  wMch  reminds 
you  of  Eogland.  To  the  left,  in  a  thick 
copee,  le  the  tomb  of  Madame  de  StaeL  As 
I  saw  it,  how  many  of  her  éloquent  thoughts 
on  the  vearinesB  of  life  rushed  to  my  me- 
looryl  No  one  perhapB  ever  felt  more  pal- 
pably  the  Btimnga  of  the  soûl  within,  than  her 
whose  dust  lay  there.  Few  had  ever  longed 
more  intensely  for  the  wings  to  ilee  away  and 
be  at  rest  She  wanted  precisely  that  which 
Voltaire  had — common  sensé.  She  had  pre- 
cisely that  which  Voiture  wanted — sentiment 
Of  the  last  it  was  well  sud,  that  he  had  the 
talent  Thich  the  greater  number  of  persons  pos- 
sessed  in  the  greatest  degree.  Madame  de 
Staël  had  the  talent  which  few  poseesB,  but  not 
in  the  greatest  degree.  For  her  thoughts  are 
iincommon,  but  not  profound  ;  and  her  imagina- 
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tion  is  destitute  of  invention.  No  work  so  ima- 
ginative  as  the  "  Corinne"  was  ever  so  little  in- 
ventive. 

And  now  the  house  is  before  you.  Opposite 
the  entrance,  iron  gâtes  admit  a  glimpse  of 
grounds  laid  out  in  the  English  fashion.  The 
library  opens  at  once  from  the  hall;  a  long 
and  handsome  room  containing  a  statue  of 
Necker  :  the  forehead  of  the  minister  is  low  and 
the  face  has  in  it  more  of  bonhommie  than 
esprit.  In  £act,  that  very  respectable  man  was 
a  little  too  dull  for  his  position.  The  Windows 
look  out  on  a  gravel-walk  or  terrace;  the 
library  communicates  with  a  bedroom  hung  with 
old  tapestry. 

In  the  salle  à  manger  on  thé  first  floor,  is  a 
bust  of  A.  W.  Schlegel  and  a  print  of  Lafayette. 
Out  of  the  billiard-room,  the  largest  room  of 
the  suite,  is  the  room  where  Madame  de 
Staël  usually  slept,  and  frequently  wrote, 
though  the  good  woman  who  did  the  honours  ; 
declared,  "  she  wrote  in  ail  the  rooms."  Her 
writing  indeed  was  but  an  épisode  from  her  con- 
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Tersation.  Least  of  ail  pereons,  was  Madame 
de  Staël  one  pereon  as  a  writer,  and  another  as 
a  woman.  Her  whole  character  wae  in  har- 
mony  ;  her  thoughts  always  orerflowed  and  were 
always  restless.  She  assumed  nothing  &cti- 
tiouB  when  she*  wrote.  She  wrote  as  ehe  would 
bave  spoken."  Such  authore  are  rare.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  billiard-room,  ie  a  small  salon 
in  which  there  is  a  fine  bust  of  Necker,  a  picture 
of  Baron  de  Staël,  and  one  of  herself  in  a  turban. 
Every  one  knows  that  countenance  full  of 
power,  if  not  of  beauty,  with  its  deep  dark  eyes. 

•  Madame  de  Staël  wrote  "  à  ta  volée."  "  Even  in 
her  most  înRpired  compoaitions,"  la;*  Madame  Necker 
de  SauMure,  "  ahe  had  pleasure  to  be  interrupted  by 
tbOK.abe  loved."  Tbere  are  soioe  peraong  wbose 
whole  life  îa  inspiration.  Madame  de  Stael  was  one 
of  theM.  She  was  not  of  that  tribe  who  labour  to  be 
iiupired,  wbo  darken  the  loom  and  lock  the  door,  and 
entreat  jou  not  to  dùlurb  them.  Il  was  a  part  of  her 
character  to  care  lîttle  aboul  her  works  once  printed. 
Thej  had  donc  their  office,  they  had  reliered  her  mind, 
and  Ibe  mind  had  passed  onward  Ib  new  ideas.  For 
mj  owD  part,  I  hâve  no  patience  with  anthors  who 
are  alway*  inroking  the  ghosts  of  their  past  thougbta. 
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Hère  is  still  shown  her  writing-book  and  înk- 
stand  Thoughout  ^e  whole  house  is  an  air  of 
English  comfort  and  quiet  opulence.  The  fur- 
niture  is  plain  and  simple  —  nothing  oyer- 
powers  the  charm  of  the  place  ;  and  no  undue 
magnificence  diverts  you  firom  the  main  thought 
of  the  genius  to  which  it  is  consecrated.  The 
grounds  are  natural,  but  not  remarkable.  A 
very  narrow  but  fresh  streamlet  borders  them  to 
the  right  I  was  much  pleased  by  the  polished 
nature  of  a  notice  to  the  people  not  to  commit 
déprédations.  The  proprietor  put  his  "  grounds 
under  the  protection"  of  the  visitors  he  ad- 
mitted.  This  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  aristocratie 
breeding. 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  place  without 
feeling  that  it  bequeaths  a  gentle  and  im- 
mortal  recollection.  Madame  de  Staël  was  the 
maie  Rousseau  I  She  had  ail  his  enthusiasm 
and  none  of  his  meanness.  In  the  éloquence  of 
diction  she  would  hâve  surpassed  him,  if  she 
had  not  been  too  éloquent  But  she  perfumes 
her  violets  and  rouges  her  roses.     Yet  her  heart 
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vas  womanly,  whlle  her  intellect  waa  mascu- 
line, and  tbe  heart  dictated  vhile  the  intellect 
adomed.  She  could  not  hâve  reaaoned,  if  you 
bad  silenced  in  her  the  affections.  The  chann 
and  the  error  of  her  writings  hâve  the  same 
cause.  She  took  for  convictionB  what  were  but 
feelings.  She  built  up  a  philosophy  in  émotion. 
Few  perBODS  felt  more  deeply  the  melancholy 
of  life.  It  was  enough  to  sadden  that  yearning 
heart — tlie  thougfat  so  often  on  her  lips,  "  Jamais 
je  n'û  été  ^mée  comme  j'ùme."  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  her  susceptibiUty  consoled  while 
it  wounded  her.  Like  ail  poets,  she  had  a  pro- 
fbund  sensé  of  the  common  luxury  of  beiry. 
She  felt  the  truth  that  the  pleasures  are  greater 
than  the  p«ns  of  life,  and  waa  pleased  with  the 
sentiment  of  Home  Tooke  wben  he  said  to 
Erskine,  "  If  you  had  but  obtained  fer  me  ten 
years  of  Ufe  in  a  dungeon  with  my  books,  and  a 
pen  and  ink,  I  should  hâve  thanked  you."  None 
but  the  sensitive  feel  what  a  glorious  possession 
existence  is.  The  religion  wfaich  was  a  part  of 
her  very  nature,  contributed  to  render  to  this 
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existence  a  diviner  charm.  How  tender  and  how 
characteristic  that  thought  of  hers,  that  if  any 
happiness  chanced  to  her  after  her  fsither's 
death,  '^  it  was  to  bis  médiation  she  owed  it  :"  as 
if  he  were  living  ! — To  her  he  was  living — ^in 
heaven  !  Peace  to  her  beautiful  memory  !  Her 
genius  is  without  a  rival  in  her  own  sex  ;  and  if 
it  be  ever  exceeded,  it  must  be  by  one  more 
or  less  than  woman. 

The  drive  homewardfrom  Coppet  to  Geneva  is 
far  more  picturesque,  than  that  from  Femey  to 
Coppet  As  you  approach  Geneva»  villa  upon  villa 
rises  eheerfully  on  the  landscape  ;  and  you  feel  a 
certain  thrill  as  you  pass  the  house  inhabited  by 
Marie  Louise  after  the  fedl  of  Napoléon.  Thèse 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva, 
spread  to  a  wider  circle  the  associations  of  the 
Lake  ; — they  are  of  Léman.  And  if  the  exiles 
of  the  earth  resort  to  that  serene  vicinity,  hers 
is  the  smile  that  wins  them.  She  received  the 
persecuted  and  the  weary — they  repaid  the  be- 
nefit  in  glory. 

It  was  a  warm,  elear,  and  sunny   day,  on 
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which  I  commenced  the  voyage  of  the  Lake. 
Looking  behind,  I  gazed  on  the  roofe  and  spires 
of  Geneva,  and  forgot  the  Présent  in  the  Paet 
What  to  me  was  its  little  community  of  watch* 
makers,  and  ite  little  colony  of  Eaglieh?  I  saw 
Charles  of  Savoy  at  ite  gâtes — I  heard  the  voice 
of  Berthelier  invoking  Liberty,  and  summoning 
to  arms.  The  etruggle  past — the  scaSbld  rose 
— and  the  patriot  became  the  martyr.  His 
blood  was  not  epilt  in  vain.  Reli^on  became 
the  résurrection  of  Freedom.  The  town  is  silent 
— it  is  under  excommunication.  Suddenly  a 
murmur  is  heard — ît  rises — it  gathers — the 
people  are  awake — they  sweep  the  streets — tbe 
imagée  are  broken  :  Farel  is  preaching  to  tbe 
council  l  Yet  a  little  wbile,  and  the  stern  soûl 
of  Calvin  is  at  work  within  those  walls.  The 
loftiest  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  one  whose  in- 
fluence hae  been  the  most  wide  and  lasting,  is 
the  earliest  also  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  perse- 
cuted  the  City  of  the  Lake  receivcB  within  her 
anns.  The  benefits  he  repaid — behold  them 
around  !  Wherever  property  is  secure,  wherever 
t5 
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thought  is  free,  wherever  the  ancient  leaming 
is  revived,  wherever  the  ancient  spirit  has  been 
caught,  you  trace  the  work  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  inflexible,  inquisitive,  unconquerable 
soûl  of  Calvin  I  He  foresaw  not,  it  is  true,  nor 
designed,  the  efiects  he  has  produced.  The 
same  sternness  of  purpose,  the  same  rigidity  of 
conscience  that  led  him  to  refonn,  urged  him  to 
persécute.  The  exile  of  Bolsec,  and  the  mar- 
tyrdom  of  Servede,  rest  darkly  upon  bis  name. 
But  the  blessings  we  owe  to  the  first  inquirers 
compensate  their  errors.  Had  Calvin  net  lived, 
there  would  bave  been  not  one,  but  a  thousand, 
Servedes  !  The  spirit  of  inquiry  redeems  it- 
self  as  it  progresses;  once  loosed,  it  wiU  not 
stop  at  the  limit  to  which  its  early  disciples 
would  restrain  it  Bom  with  them,  it  does  not 
grow  with  their  growth,  it  survives  their  death 
— it  but  commences  where  they  conclude.  In 
one  centnry,  the  flames  are  for  the  person,  in 
another  for  the  work  ;  in  the  third,  work  and 
person  are  alike  sacred.  The  same  town  that 
condemned  Le  Contrat  social  to  the  conflagra- 
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tion,  makes  now  ite  chief  glory  in  tbe  memory 
of  Rousseau. 

I  tumed  Erom  Geneva,  and  the  villa  of 
Byron,  and  the  scarce-seen  cottage  of  Sfaelley 
glided  by.  Of  ail  landscape  scenery,  tbat  of 
Iakes  pleaaeH  me  the  moet  It  has  the  move- 
ment  vithout  the  monotony  of  the  océan.  But 
in  point  of  scenic  attraction,  I  cannot  compare 
Léman  with  Como  or  the  Lago  Maggîore.  If 
erer,  as  I  hope  my  âge  may,  it  is  mine  to  *'  find 
eut  the  peaceful  hermitage,"  it  shall  he  amidst 
the  pines  of  Como,  with  ita  waves  of  liquid  sun- 
shine,  and  its  endlees  variety  of  shade  and  colour, 
aa  near  to  the  scènes  and  water&lls  of  Plin/s 
delicious  fountun,  as  I  can  buy  or  build  a  tene- 
ment  Theie  is  not  enougb  of  glory  in  the 
SwisB  climate.  It  does  not  hring  that  sensé  of 
existence — that  passive  luxury  of  enjoyment — 
that  paradise  of  the  air  and  sun,  which  belong  to 
Italy. 

The  banks  of  Léman,  as  seen  from  the 
middle  of  the  water,  lose  much  of  their  effect 
from  Hie  exceeding  breadth  of  the  lake;   and 


alone  towering  by  its  side,  would  bc 
spectade  in  the  world.  But  th< 
the  awe,  and  the  undefinable  sem 
which  beloDg  to  the  sublime  in  nat 
are  lost  when  the  objecta  are  remo 
}  immédiate  vicinity.     The  very  infli 

landscape  around  Léman  renders  it 
nificent  than  grand.  There  is  s 
sameness  too  in  the  greater  part  of 
unless  you  wind  near  the  coast 
themselves  often  vary,  but  the  etemi 
in  the  background  invest  the  whi 
common  character.  But  to  see  the 
greatest  adyantage,  avoid,  oh,  avoi 
vessel  and  creep  close  by  either  sho 
Ouchy  and  Lausanne,  the  scenery 
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cloud,  flÏRgÏDg  long  and  &r  shadows  over  the 
Hur&tce.  Gazing  on  Lausanne,  I  recalled  the 
words  of  Gibbon  ;  I  had  not  read  the  passage 
for  years  ;  I  could  not  hâve  quoted  a  syllable 
of  it  the  day  before,  and  now  it  nished  upon  my 
mind  so  accurately,  that  I  found  little  but  the 
dates  to  alter,  when  I  compared  my  recollection 
with  the  page.  "  It  was,"  aaid  he,  "  on  the  day 
or  rather  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787, 
between  the  faours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I 
wrote  the  last  line  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer- 
hpuse  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my 
pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered 
walk  of  acacias,  which  commanda  a  prospect  of 
the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The 
air  wae  teinperate,  the  sky  wae  serene,  the  silver 
orb  of  the  moon  was  Miected  irom  the  waves, 
and  ail  nature  was  sîlent."  Wbat  a  picture  ! 
Who  does  not  enter  into  what  must  bave  been 
tbe  feelings  of  a  man  who  had  just  completed 
the  work  that  was  to  render  him  immortal:* 
What  calm  fulness  of  trïumph,  of  a  confidence 
toc  etately  for    vanity,  does    the  description 


the  Capitol^  while  the  bareheaded 
singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Ju 
conclusion  at  the  stillness  and  solit 
amidst  the  Helvetian  Alps.  With  \ 
coUectedness  of  thought,  he  seems 
luxnriate  as  it  were  in  the  sentimei 
glory  !  At  such  a  moment  did  Gib 
his  soûl  which  produced  the  glory, 
imperishable.  For  my  own  part,  / 
felt  that  my  soûl  was  diviner  than  m 
the  genius  is  but  an  effort  of  the  s( 
artificer  is  greater  than  the  work.  T 
we  achieve,  our  conquests  of  the 
Time,  can  but  feebly  flatter  our 
unless  we  regard  them  as  the  pro 
we  are.    For  who  would  submit  to  d 
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is  &  noble  contemplation,  but  it  is  nobler  yet  to 
conjecture  what,  now,  may  be  the  muùngs,  and 
what  the  aspirations,  of  that  spiiit  exalted  to  a 
sublimer  career  of  being.  It  were  the  wildest 
madness  of  hiunan  vanity  to  imagine  that  Qod 
created  such  epirits  on/y  for  the  earth:  lîke 
the  stars,  they  shine  upon  us,  but  their  uses 
and  their  destînies  are  not  linùted  to  be  the 
lamps  of  thia  atom  of  création.  So  vast  a  waate 
of  spirit  were,  indeed,  a  monstrous  prodigality, 
wholly  alien  to  the  economy  and  System  of  the 
Universe  I 

But  new  objecta  rise  to  demand  the  thought. 
Oppoedte  are  the  heights  of  Meillerie;  seen 
from  thewater,  they  présent  little  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  neighbouring  rocks.  The  village 
lies  scattered  at  the  base,  with  the  single  spire 
rising  above  the  roofe.  I  made  the  boatmen 
row  towards  the  shore,.  and  landed  somewhere 
about  the  old  and  ntgged  town  or  village  of 
Evian.  Walking  tbence  to  Meillerie  along  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  nothing  could  be  richer  than 
the  Bcene  around.     The  eun  was  slowly  sink- 
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ing,  the  waters  majestically  calm,  and  a  long 
row  of  walnut  trees  fringed  the  margin  ;  above, 
the  shore  slopes  upward,  covered  wîth  verdure. 
Proceedmg  onward,  the  ascent  is  yet  more 
thickly  wooded,  until  the  steep  and  almost  per- 
pendicular  heights  of  Meillerie  rise  before  you — 
hère  grey  and  barren,  there  clothed  with  tangled 
and  fantastic  bushes.  At  a  little  distance  you 
may  see  the  village  with  the  sharp  spiral  steeple 
rising  sharp  against  the  mountain  ;  and  winding 
farther,  you  may  survey  on  the  opposite  shore, 
the  immortal  Qarens:  and,  whitely  gleaming 
over  the  water,  the  walls  of  Chillon.  As  I  paus- 
ed,.  the  waters  languidly  rippled  at  my  feet,  and 
one  long  rose-eloud,  the  immortalized  and  conse- 
crated  hues  of  Meillerie  transferred  from  their 
proper  home,  faded  lingeringly  from  the  steeps 
of  Jura.  I  confess  mysel^  in  some  respects,  to 
be  rather  of  Scott's  than  Byron's  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  Héloise.  Julie  and  St  Preux  are 
to  me,  as  to  Scott,  "  two  tiresome  pédants."  But 
they  are  éloquent  pédants  !  The  charm  of  Rous- 
seau is  not  in  the  characters  he  draws,  but  in 
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the  sentimente  he  attributes  to  them.  I  lose  tbe 
indiTÏduality  of  ihe  characters — I  forget,  I  dis- 
miss tbem.  I  take  the  sentiments,  and  find 
characters  of  my  own  more  worthy  of  them. 
Meillerie  is  not  to  me  consecrated  by  Juhe,  but 
by  idéal  love.  It  is  the  Julie  of  one's  own  beart, 
tbe  visions  of  one's  own  youth,  that  one  invokes 
and  conjures  up  in  scènes  which  no  criticism, 
no  reasoning,  can  divorce  from  the  associatione 
of  love.  We  tbink  not  of  tbe  idealist,  but  the 
ideaL  Rousseau  intoxicates  us  witb  hie  own 
egotism.  We  are  wrapt  in  ourtelvea — in  our 
otcn  créations,  and  not  his;—80  at  least  it  was 
with  me.  Wfaen  shall  I  forget  that  twilight  by 
tbe  shores  of  Meillerie— or  that  starlit  wave  that 
bore  me  back  to  tbe  opposite  sbore  ?  The  wind 
breatbing  low  from  Clarens — Chillon  sleeping 
in  the  distance,  and  ail  the  thougbts  and  dreams 
— and  unuttered,  unutterable  memories  of  tbe 
youth  and  passion  for  ever  gone,  busy  in  my 
aouL  Tbe  place  was  Aill,  not  of  Rousseau,  but 
that  which  bad  inspired  bim — ballowed  not  by 
the  Priest — but,  by  the  God. 
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I  have  not  very  distinctly  marked  the  time  in 
which  the  voyage  I  describe  was  broken  up; 
but  when  next  I  resumed  my  excursion  it  was 
late  at  noon. 

I  had  seen  at  Vevay,  Ludlow  the  regidde's 
tomb.  A  stem  contrast  to  the  Bosquets  (now, 
alas  !  potato-grounds  )  of  Julie.  And  now, 
from  the  water,  the  old  town  of  Vevay  seemed 
to  me  to  have  something  in  its  aspect  grateful 
to  the  grimshade  of  the  King-slayer.  Yet  even 
that  memory  bas  associations  worthy  of  the  ten- 
demess  of  feeling  which  invests  the  place  ;  and 
one  of  the  most  beautifiil  instances  of  woman's 
affection,  is  the  âdthful  valeur  with  whidi  bis 
wife  shared  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
republican's  chequered  life.  His  monument  is 
built  by  her.  And,  though  in  a  time  when  ail 
the  nice  distinctions  of  justice  on  either  side 
were  swept  away,  the  zeal  of  Ludlow  wrote  it^ 
self  in  blood  that  it  had  been  more  just  to 
spare,  the  whole  annals  of  thatmighty  war  can- 
not  fiimish  a  more  self-contemning,  impurchase- 
able,  and  honest  heart  His  ashes  are  not  the 
Icast  valuable  relies  of  the  shores  of  Léman. 
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Again;  as  you  wind  a  juttïng  projection  of 
the  land,  ClareiiB  rises  upon  you,  chiefly  notice- 
able  from  its  look  of  serene  and  entire  reposa 
You  eee  the  bouae  which  Byron  inbabïted  for 
some  Uttie  time,  and  which  bas  nothing  remark- 
able  in  its  appearauce.  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  Bbriking  part  of  the  voyage.  Dark  shadows 
from  the  AIps,  at  the  right,  fell  over  the  wave, 
but  to  the  lefl^  towards  Clarens,  ail  was  bright 
and  sunny,  and  beautifuUy  stiU.  Lookîng  back, 
the  lake  was  one  sheet  of  molten  gold — wide 
and  vast  it  slept  in  its  glory  ;  the  shore  on  the 
right  indistinct  from  its  very  brightness — that  to 
the  left,  marked  and  stem  from  its  very  shadow. 

Chillon,  which  is  long,  white,  and,  tiU  closely 
approached,  more  Uke  a  modem  than  an  ancient 
building,  is  backed  hy  mountains  covered  with 
verdure.  You  survey  now  the  end  of  the  lake  ; 
a  long  ridge  of  the  greenest  foliage,  from  amidst 
which  the  fréquent  poplar  riaes,  tall  and  pictu- 
resque,  the  spire  of  the  grove.  And,  now,  near- 
ing  Villeneuve,  you  sail  by  the  little  isle  hal- 
lowed  by  Byron- 


I 
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Scarce  broader  than  m  y  dungeoi 
But  in  il  there  were  three  tall  tr 

The  trees  were  stiU  there,  young 
îng  ;  by  their  side  a  solitary  shed 
itsel^  baeked  by  mountains,  has  a  i 
as  if  vindicating  the  antiquity  it  boj 
I  landed  with  regret,  even  tho 
grimage  to  ChîUon  was  before  me. 
lingered  by  the  wave — and  still  ga: 
soft  expanse.     Perhaps,  in  the  va 
to  so  many,  who  possess  themselvei 
of  a  shadowy  and  unreal  future, 
dreamt,  as  I  paused  and  gazed,  that 
the    lesser    uames   whieh    Léman 
blends  with  those  more  lofty  and 
may  not  disdainfully  reject  that  of 
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THE  TRUE  ORDEAL  OF  LOVE. 


k  MORAL  TALE  FOK  HARSIED  PEOFLC. 


Ne  VER  were  two  persoDS  more  passionately 
attached  to  each  other  than  Adolphe  and  Céleste  ! 
Their  love  was  a  proverb.  Of  course  it  wae  an 
unhappy  attachaient — no  body  lores  heartily, 
uniess  people  take  piûns  to  prevent  it  The 
spirit  of  contradiction  is  prodigiously  strong  in 
its  effects. 

Adolphe  was  ridi  and  noble — Céleste  waa 
noble  and  poor.  Their  fiunilies  were  at  vari- 
ance;  the  faniîly  of  Adolphe  was  exceedingly 
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ambitious,  and  thaît  of  Céleste  exceedingly  proud. 
Had  they  been  the  best  friends  in  the  world, 
their  fethers  would  not  bave  assented  to   the 
loves  of  their  children — Âdolphe's  father  be- 
cause  he  desired  a  rich  match  for  his  son — 
Celeste's  because  he  was  too  proud  to  be  under 
an  obligation,  and  he  was  sufficiently  a  man  of 
the  world  to  know  that  you  are  to  be  considered 
obliged  when   a  rich   nobleman  marries  your 
daughter  without    a   dowry.      Celeste's  father 
would  bave  marrîed  her  to  a  wealthy  parvenu 
that  he  might  bave   borrowed   his  money,  in 
parading  his  condescension.     For  it  is  a  maxim 
in  good  Society,  that  no  favour  can  be  conferred 
by  a  roturier.    Gratitude  is  for  him  to  feel,  if 
you  accept  his  services.     No  sooner  therefore 
was  the  dawning  attachment  of  the  lovers  dis- 
covered,  than  their  relations  thought  it  necessary 
to  be  amazingly   angry.     There   cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  you  bave  an  absolute  right  to  the 
eyes,  nerves,  and  hearts  of  your  children.   They 
bave  no  business  to  be  happy,  unless  it  be  ex- 
actly  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  yoursel£ 
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Thèse  self-evident  truths  were  not^  however, 
irrésistible  for  Adolphe  and  Céleste,  .\lthough 
the  latter  was  locked  up,  and  the  former  was 
watched;  they  continued  otten  to  correspond, 
and  sometimes  to  see  each  other.  Their  love 
was  no  passing  caprice — despite  ail  difBculties, 
ail  obstacles,  ail  dangers — it  was  more  intense 
than  ever  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Céleste  had 
gallantly  refused  two  young  merchants,  hand- 
some  and  ardent, — and  a  very  old  banker,  who 
wouM  hâve  left  her  a  widow  in  a  year,  Adolphe 
—  the  gay  and  handsome  Adolphe — had  re- 
nounced  everj'  flirtation  and  eonquest; — ail  wo- 
men  had  palled  in  his  eyes  dnce  he  had  seen 
Céleste.  But  though  their  passion  was  strength- 
ened  by  time,  time  had  failed  to  increase  their 
hopes  of  its  success — they  began  to  douht  and 
to  despair.  The  rose  fled  from  Celeste's  cheek 
— she  pined  away,  her  lip  had  lost  ail  its  smile, 
her  form  shrunk  from  ail  its  roundness,  tears 
stood  constantly  in  her  eyes,  and  she  sighed  so 
that  it  went  to  the  hearts  of  ail  the  servants  in 
the  house.  In  fine,  she  fell  ill, — poor  giri, — she 
VOL.  I.  K 


herent — ms  great  grandather 
Adolphe  promised  &irly  to  t 
cestOT. 

Alarmed,  but  not  softened,  t 
lover  spoke  to  hhn  eamestly. 
this  ill-placed  love — if  only  fo 
ne88  is  tbe  parent  of  this  youtl 
dévote  half  my  fortune  to  pui 
situation  at  court  you  hâve  so  o 
height  of  your  ambition.  M 
young,  bold,  and  aspiring  ;  you 
famé  will  be  secured.  I  willing 
sacriiSce,  provided  you  abandon 

Adolphe  wrung  the  hand  of  h 
possible  !"  he  murmured,  "  onc 
is  worth  ail  the  dreams  of  ambit 
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ti  thc  coimtry  in  which  they  were  bom,) — 
îft,  they  resolved  upan  sinckie.     I  wish  I 
een  able  to  obtain  the  letters  which  passed 
•en  them   on  tlûs  melancholy  subjeet.     I 
read  any  so  simple  and  so  touching  ;  if 
ad  seen  them  you  would  hâve  thought  it 
«nest  proposition  in  the  world—that  per- 
with  any  real   affection  for  each   other, 
never  to  be  unprovided  with  prussic  acid  : 
>  knows  but  what  an  acddent  may  separate 
of  a  sudden  ;  and  to  be  separate  ! — how 
pleasanter  to  be  dead  ! 
e  loyers  agreed,  then,  to  poison  themselves 
î  same  night    Their  last  letters  were  wiit- 
ïlistered  with  each  other's  tears.     It  was 
1  o'clock.   Adolphe  had  retired  to  his  cham- 
he  took  up  the  poison — ^he  looked  at  it  wist- 
**  To-morrow,"  said  he,  nnisingly — ^*  to- 
)w^ — and  he  extraeted  the  ccnrk — ^"to-mor- 
-it  smeUs  very  disagreeably — to-morrow  I 
be  at  Test.   This  heart" — ^he  shook  the  phial 
0w  it  froths  ! — ^this  heart  wHl  bave  ceased  to 
-and  our  cruel  parents  will  not  forbid  us  a 

k2 


Meanwhile,  the  £ather  and  m 
were  still  at  supper.  The  old 
wiped  hÎ8  eyes  when  Adolphe  1 
fidgeted  to  and  fro,  with  the  a 
has  something  at  his  heart  A 
very  hungry,  and  his  mistress  ' 
good  old  man  was  heeded 
length,  when  the  other  atten< 
drawn,  the  old  man  lingered  be 
re-set  the  glasses — and  thrice 
the  decanters. 

"  That  is  quite  right — that  ^ 
door  after  you.** 

"  Sir — yes,  Sir. — ^Did  you — ^fa 

«Didlwhat?' 

"  My  young  master,  Sîr — ^yes 


ce  "vr 
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**  Ma  foi .     I  was  engaged  with  the  chicken." 

"  And  you,  Madam — he  kiesed  your  haad 
very  affectionately." 

"  Ah,  yes,  -  (drowsily,)  he  has  an  excellent 
heart,  te  cher  enfant  !" 

"  And,  Madam,  I  don't  like  to  say  any  thing — 
but — but — my  young  master  bas  been  muttering 
very  odd  things  to  himself  for  tbe  last  two  or 
three  days,  and  ail  tbie  moming  he  has  been 
poÎBoning  the  dogs  by  way,  he  eaid,  of  experi- 
ment" 

"  Poison  V  said  the  mother,  tboroughly  awa- 
kened — *'  haa  he  got  any  poison  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  Madam — his  pockets  fulL" 

"Heavenal"  cried  the  Eather,  "  thia  muet 
not  be — if  he  sbould  in  despdr — he  is  a  very 
odd  boy.  Hîe  great-grandfather  died  mad.  I 
will  instantly  go  to  fais  room." 

"  And  I  too,**  cried  the  mother. 
The  good  couple  hurried  to  Adolpbe's  cham- 
ber  ;  they  heard  a  groan  as  they  opened  the 
doof;  they  found  thetr  son  stretched  on  the 
bed,  pale  and  haggard;  otk  the  table  was  a 
phial,  labelled  '  poison  ,■*  the  pfaial  was  empty. 


dying.     Leave  me!     Céleste 
poison — we  could  not    Hye 
parents — we  mode  you,  and  di< 

"  Recover — recover,  my  » 
shail  be  yours,"  said  the  motl 
lerics. 

The  fietther  was  already  gon 
The  surgeon  lived  near  to  Ck 
be  was  hastily  preparing  hi 
visitor  had  the  charity  to  ru 
of  Celeste's  fother,  and  hastil 
the  intelligenee  he  had  leamt 
gentleman  hobbled  off  to  his 
Luddly  he  found  his  wife  wii 
been  giving  the  petite  good  ad 
a  very  prolix  habit     Céleste 
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"Already!"  cried  Céleste,  claspmg  her  hands 
— "Already! — be  awaits  me,  then.  Ah,  thia 
appointment  at  least  I  will  not  break  î"  She 
sprang  to  ber  bedside,  and  seized  a  pbial  from 
under  the  pillow  ;  but  the  fether  was  in  time — 
be  snatcbed  it  from  ber  band,  and  bis  daugbter 
fell  into  fit»  80  violent,  tbat  they  tbreatened  to 
be  DO  less  fatal  tban  tbe  poison. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Whatever  the  exaggerations  of  our  loyers,  they 
loved  really,  fervently,  disinterestedly,  and  with 
ail  their  hearts.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand  loves 
is  80  strong,  or  promises  to  be  so  lasting. 

Adolphe  did  not  die — the  antidotes  were 
given  in  time— he  recovered.  The  illness  of 
Céleste  was  more  dangerous — she  suffered,  poor 
child,  a  délirions  fever,  and  was  several  weeks 
before  her  life  and  reason  were  restored. 

No  parents  could  stand  ail  this  ;  ordinary  ca- 
prices it  is  very  well  to  resist,  but  when  young 
people  take  to  poison  and  délirions  fevers — 
il  faut  céder.  Besides,  such  events  dérange 
one's  establishment  and  interrupt  one's  comforts. 
One  is  always  glad  to  come  to  terms  when  one 
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begîns  to  be  annoyed  oneselt  Tbe  old  people 
then  made  it  up,  and  the  young  people  married. 
Aa  the  Bridegroom  and  Cele&te  were  convinced 
tbat  the  sole  object  of  Ufe  was  eacb  other's  Com- 
pany, they  hastened  at  once  to  the  sweet  aoh- 
tudes  of  the  country.  TTiey  bad  a  channing 
villa  aod  beautiful  gardens — they  were  both 
accomplished — clever — amiable — yoimg— and  in 
love.  How  waa  it  poesible  they  should  he 
Buaceptible  to  ennui  f  TTiey  could  never  bear 
to  lose  sigbt  of  each  other. 

"  Ah,  Adolphe — traiter — where  hast  thou 
been  ?" 

"  Merely  ehooting  in  the  woods,  my  angeL" 

"  Wbat,  and  witbout  me  I  Fie  !  promiae  this 
sball  not  bappen  again." 

"  Ab,  dearest  !  too  gladly  I  pronÙBe." 

Another  time — 

"  Wbat,  Céleste  ! — three  hours  hâve  I  been 
seeking  for  you  I  Wbere  hâve  you  hid  your- 
self?" 

"  Don't  look  80  angiy,  my  Adolphe,  I  waa 
ooly  direcdng  the  gardener  to  bu'dd  a  little  ar- 


ctenuiy   wiuioui,   yuu  i     jrrui 

me  agcdn,  without  telling  i 
you." 

"  My  own  dearest,  dearest 
love  you — may  my  company  e 
you  1'* 

This  mode  of  life  is  very  cb 
for  a  few  days.  Adolphe  ai 
each  other  so  entirely,  that 
months.  What  at  first  was  p£ 
habit,  and  each  blamed  the  • 
affection,  if  he  or  she  ever  in 
velty  of  différent  pursuits. 

As  they  had  nothing  to  d< 
those  faces  they  had  thought  si 
was  now  and  then  difficult  not 
late  there  had   K-^-*  ^^^-   - 
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"  Céleste,  my  angel,  you  don't  hear  me.  1 
am  telling  you  about  my  travels,  and  you  gape 
in  my  &ice." 

"  My  dear  Adolphe,  I  am  so  exceedûigly 
aleepy." 

One  morning,  as  Adolphe  woke  and  turned 
in  hÎB  hed,  hia  eyea  reated  on  hie  wife^  who  was 
stîll  asleep — "  Bleas  me,"  tbought  he,  "  I  never 
saw  thie  befbre — let  me  look  again — yes,  cer- 
tainly,  ehe  haa — a  wart  on  her  chin  I" 

Adolphe  rose  and  dressed  himself — Adolphe 
was  grave  and  méditative.  Tbey  met  at  break- 
fiut — the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Celeate  was 
in  high  ipirits^  Adolphe  was  sombre  and  de- 
jected. 

"  Let  ua  ride  to-day,"  said  Celeete. 

"  My  dear,  I  bave  a  headache," 

'*  Poor  child  t  well,  then,  let  us  read  the 
new  poem." 

"  My  dear,  you  talk  so  loud." 

"ïl"  and  Célestes  gazing  reproachfiilly  on 
Adolphe,  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  some- 
tbing  in  bis  eyea  that  surprised  her — ahe  looked 


wart  bas  grown  greatly  rince  mon 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
&tal  discovery  had  upon  Adolphe, 
of  it  incessantly.     He  had  nothinj 
plain  of — ^but  then  warts  on  the 
tainly  not  becoming.     Celeste's  h 
proved  greatly  since  her  marriage. 
else  saw  the  improvement     Adol 
thing  but  the  wart  on   her  chin. 
plexion   was    more    brilliant,    hei 
romided,  her  walk  more  majestie; 
ail  this»  when  one  has  a  wart  c 
The  wart  seemed  to  grow  bigge: 
every  day — to   Adolphe's  eyes    i 
speedily  to  absorb  the  whole  of  th< 
he  expected,  in  due  time,  to  see 
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to  beraelf — be  smothered  bis  pain,  but  he  began 
to  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  hâve 
wparate  apartments, 

Meanwhile,  étrange  to  say,  Adolphe'a  equint 
grew  daily  more  deâded  and  pronounced.  "  He 
certainly  did  aot  squint  before  we  marrîed," 
tfaought  Céleste  ;  "  it  b  very  unpleasant — it 
inakes  one  so  fidgety  to  be  etared  at  by  a  pereon 
who  sees  two  ways — and  Adolphe  bas  unfor- 
tunately  a  habit  of  ataring.  I  think  I  migbt 
reoture  to  hint,  delicately  and  kîndly — tbe 
habit  can't  yet  be  incurable." 

As  wives  are  always  the  firat  in  the  émulation 
of  conjugal  Eault-fioding,  Céleste  resolved  to 
faazard  the  hiat — on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tuni^. 

"  Well,  my  Céleste,  I  bave  brougbt  my  dog 
to  see  you,"  said  Adolphe  one  morning. 

"Ah!  down,  down!  Pray  turn  him  out; 
see  the  mark  of  lus  paws.  I  can't  bear  doga. 
Adouba" 

"  Poor  thing  ï"  aaid  Adolphe,  careesing  bis 


1  oeg  your  pardon,  my  d 
you  looked  at  me.  Indeed, 
tmth  may  be  said,  you  hâve  1 

bad  habit-you  are  getting  qu 
eye." 

"  Madam  r   said  Adolphe, 
fended,  and  hunying  to  the  gh 

"  Don't  be  angry,  my  love  ; 
mentioned  it,  if  it  did  not  get 
it  18  yet  to  be  cured,  I  am  a 
wafer  on  the  top  of  your  nose,  a 
see  straight" 
"  A  wafer  on  the  top  of  m 

better  put  oneat  the  tipof  your 
"  %  chin  !"  cried  Céleste, 

turn  to  the  glass,  «  What  do  you 
"  Onlv  that  von  i,« , 
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"  A  wart  on  my  diin — mooBter  !" 

"  A  cast  in  my  eye — fool  !" 

"  Yes  !  How  could  I  ever  love  a  inan  who 
squinted  !" 

"  Or  I  a  wornan  with  a  wart  on  her  chin  !" 

*'  Sir,  I  shaU  not  condeBcend  ta  notice  your 
insulta.  No  wonder  —  you  can't  see  I  I  pity 
your  infinnity.'* 

"  Madam,  I  deepise  your  insinuations;  but 
since  you  deny  tbe  évidence  of  your  own  glaee, 
auffer  me  to  send  for  a  pbysidan,  and  if  be  can 
cure  your  deformity,  eo  mucb  the  better  for  you." 

"  Yes,  send  for  a  pbysician  ;  be  wîll  say  wbe- 
ther  you  squint  or  not — poor  Adolpbe,  I  am  not 
angry,  no,  I  pity  so  melancholy  a  defect." 

Céleste  burst  into  tears.  Adolphe,  in  a  rage, 
aeized  bis  bat,  mounted  bis  horse,  and  wenthim- 
self  for  tbe  doctor. 

Tbe  doctor  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
physician — he  took  fais  pony,  and  ambled  back 
with  Adolphe.  By  the  way  be  extracted  from 
Adolpbe  bis  whole  biatory,  for  men  in  a  passion 
are   eaûly  made  gamiloua.     *'  Tbe  perfidiouB 
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woman,"— said  Adolphe,  "  would  you  believe  it? 
— we  braved  every  thing  for  eaxîh  other — never 
were  two  persons  so  much  in  love — nay,  we  at^ 
tempted  suicide  rather  than  endure  a  longer 
séparation.  I  reuounced  the  most  brilliant  mar- 
riages  for  her  sake — too  happy  that  she  was 
mine  without  a  dowry — ^and  now  she  déclares  I 
squint  And,  oh,  she  has  auck  a  wart  on  her 
chin  !" 

The  Doctor  could  not  very  well  see  whether 
Adolphe  squinted,  for  he  had  his  hat  over  his 
eyes  ;  besides  he  prudently  thought  it  best  to 
attend  to  one  malady  at  a  time. 

"  As  to  the  wart.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  diffi- 
cuit  to  cure." 

"  But  if  my  wife  won't  confess  that  she  has  it, 
she  will  never  consent  to  be  cured.  I  would 
not  mind  if  she  would  but  own  it  Oh  the  vanity 
of  women  !" 

<<  It  must  hâve  been  afber  some  absence  that 
this  little  defect  was  perceived  by  you  " — 

"  After  absence — we  hâve  not  been  a  day 
separated  since  we  married." 
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^  O-ho,'  thought  the  Doctor,  sinking  into  a  rê- 
verie— I  hâve  said  he  was  a  philosopher — but 
it  did  not  reqmre  much  philosophy  to  know  that 
persons  who  would  hâve  died  for  each  other  a 
few  months  ago,  were  not  aUenated  only  by  a 
wart  or  a  cast  in  the  eye. 

They  arrived  at  Adolphe's  villa — they  enter- 
ed  the  saloon.  Céleste  no  longer  wept  ;  she  had 
put  on  her  most  becoming  cap,  and  had  the  air 
of  an  insulted  but  imcomplaining  wife  ! 

"  Confess  to  the  wart,  Céleste,  and  TU  for- 
give  ail,"  said  Adolphe. 

^  Nay,  why  so  obstinate  as  to  the  cast  of  the 
eye — /  shall  not  admire  you  less,  (though 
others  may,)  if  you  will  not  be  so  vain  as  to  dis- 
ownit.** 

<^  Enough,  Madam — Doctor,  regard  that  lady 
— is  not  the  wart  monstrous — can  it  be  cured?' 

"  Nay,"  cried  Céleste,  sobbing,  "  look  rather 
at  my  poor  husband's  squint  His  eyes  were  so 
fine  before  we  married." 

The  Doctor  put  on  his  spectacles — he  re- 
garded  first  one  and  then  the  other. 


—V  «"*<»*icr  inan  a  pi 

^^  the  pupa  of  your  hu 

"ke   that   of    nine  persor 

hundredth  part  of  an  inch 

the  pupU  of  the  left.    This 

P«^  to  me,  seeing  you  boi 

But  I  do  not  wonder,  that 

Pinjplesoenormousj  andyt 

«>  distorted,   since  you  see 
day  !» 

The  pair  were  struck  by  a 
taneous  conviction  ;-when  a 
breathless,  to  suimnon  Adolj 
who  was  taken  suddenly  a 

threemonths,  Adolphe  returne< 
had  entirely  vanished,  and  C 
husband's  eyea  were  as  beanhfi, 
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die  joyfully  together  when  loyers,  but  prodi- 
giously  difficult,  without  economizing  the  pré- 
sence, to  live  eomfortably  together  when  mar- 
ried. 


\ 
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1  sNiLE  when  I  hear  the  young  talk,  in  luxuri- 
ous  anticipatioD,  of  the  delight  of  meeting  wîth 
a  wboUy  congenial  epirit — an  écho  of  the  heart 
— a  counterpart  of  selt  Who  ever  lived  that 
dld  not  hope  to  find  the  phantom,  and  who  evcr 
lived  that  found  it?  It  is  the  moet  entire  and 
the  moBt  etemal  of  ail  our  detusions.  That 
which  makes  up  the  nature  of  one  human  being 
— (  ite  nerves,  sentiments,  thoughts,  objecte,  aspi- 
rations)— is  infinitely  muldplied  and  comples  ; 
formed  from  a  Tariety  of  early  eircumstances. 
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of  împerfect  memories,  of  indistinct  ftssoôations, 
of  conBtitutional  peculiariUee,  of  things  and 
thought»  appropriate  only  to  itsel^  and  which 
were  never  known  but  partially  to  others.  It 
18  a  truism  which  every  one  wiU  acknowledge, 
that  no  two  persons  were  e^er  wholly  alike, 
and  yet  every  one  starts  from  the  necessary  but 
gloomy  corollary,  that  therefore  you  can  never 
find  a  counterpart  of  yourself.  And  so  we  go 
on,  desiring,  craving,  eeeking,  sympathy  to  the 
last  !  It  is  a  melancholy  instance,  too,  of  the 
perversity  of  human  wiahee,  that  they  who  exact 
sympathy  the  most,  are,  of  ail,  the  least  likely 
to  obtain  it.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  yeam- 
ing  and  wayward  tempérament  of  the  poet 
Exactly  as  he  finds  bis  âner  and  more  aubtle 
visions  uncomprehended  by  the  herd,  be  eighs 
for  the  Imagined  One  to  whom  he  can  pour  them 
fortb,  or  who  can  rather  understand  tbem  most 
in  silence — by  an  instinct — by  a  magnetism — by 
ail  that  invisible  and  electric  harmony  of  two 
soûls,  which  we  understand  by  the  word  '  Sym- 
pathy,' in  its  fullest  and  divinest  sensé.     Yet  b 
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proportion  evidently  to  the  rareness  of  tbis 
nature  is  the  improbability  of  finding  a  likeness 
to  it.  And  if  we  succeed  st  last,  if  we  do  find 
another  being  equally  sensitiTe— equally  way- 
ward  —  equally  acute  and  subtle — ^instead  of 
Bympathizing  with  us,  ît  demande  only  eympa- 
thy  for  itselt  The  one  most  reBembling  a  poet 
vould  be  a  poetess.  And  a  poetess  is,  of  ail, 
tbe  last  wbo  could  sympathize  with  a  poeL 
Two  persons  Unked  together,  equally  self-4b- 
sorbed,  morbid,  susceptible,  and  exacting  ! — 
Mephistophiles  himself  could  not  derise  a 
union  more  unhappy  and  more  ill-aesorted  !  It 
iB  a  étrange  thing,  that  thoee  wbo  are  most  cal- 
culated  to  bear  with  genius,  to  be  indulgent  to 
ite  eccentricities  and  its  infirmideB,  to  foresee 
and  forestall  its  wishes,  to  honour  it  with  ttie 
charity  and  the  révérence  of  love,  are  usually 
without  genius  tbemselves,  and  of  an  intellect 
comparatively  médiocre  and  humble.  It  ie  the 
touching  anecdote  of  the  wife  of  a  man  of  genius, 
that  she  exclaimed  on  her  death-bed,  "  Ah,  my 
poor  friend,  when  I  am  no  more,  wbo  wîll  un- 

VOI.  1.  I. 
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derstand  thee  ?'    Yet  this  woman,  who  felt  she 
did  comprehend  the  nature  with  which  her  life 
had   been  linked,    was   of    no   correspondent 
gonius.     Biography  that  immortalizes  her  ten- 
demess,  is  silent  upon  her  talents.      In  &ct, 
there  is  no  real  sympathy  between  the  great 
man  and  another,  but  that  which  supplies  its 
place  is  the  révèrent  affection  of  admiration.  And 
I  doubt  whether  the  propensity  to  venerate  per- 
sans be  a  common  £Eu;ulty  of  the  highest  order 
of  the  mind.     Such  men  know  indeed  vénéra- 
tion, their  soûls  are  imbued  with  it  ;  but  it  is 
not  for  mortalsy  over  whom  they  feel  their  supe- 
riority,  it  is  for  things  abstract  and  incorporeal 
— for  Glory  or  for  Virtue — for  Wisdom — ^for  Na- 
ture, or  for  God.    Even  in  the  greatest  men 
around  them,  their  sight,  unhappîly  too  acntC) 
pénétrâtes  to  the  foibles;    they  measure  their 
fellow  mortals  by  the  standard  of  their  IdeaL 
They  are  not  blinded  by  the  dazzle  of  genius, 
for  genius  is  a  thing  to  them  household  and 
familiar.     They  may  pity,  but  they  cannot  ad- 
mire.   God  and  the  angels  compassionate  our 
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frfùlties,  they  do  not  admire  our  powers.  And 
they  who  approa(Ji  the  moat  to  the  Divine  In- 
telUgence,  or  the  Angelic  Holiness,  behold  their 
brethren  from  a  beigbt  ; — they  may  stoop  ^m 
their  empyreal  air  to  cherigh  and  to  pity — but  it 
is  the  thlngs  above  them  that  they  révérence 
and  adore. 

It  ia  in  a  lower  class  of  intellect,  yet  one  not 
unelevated  as  compared  with  the  herd,  that 
the  principle  of  admiration  is  most  fréquent 
and  pervading,  an  intellect  that  eeeke  a  mo- 
nitor,  a  protector,  a  standard  or  a  guide — one 
that  can  appreciate  greatness,  but  has  no 
measure  within  whereby  to  gauge  its  propoi^ 
tiens.  Thus  we  observe  in  biography,  that 
the  friendship  between  great  men  is  rarely 
inlimate  or  permanent.  It  is  a  Boswell  that 
most  appréciâtes  a  Johnson.  Genius  bas  no 
brother,  no  co-mate;  the  love  it  inspires  îs 
that  of  a  pupil  or  a  son.  Hence,  unconscious 
of  the  reasons,  but  by  that  fine  intuition  into 
nature,  which  surpasses  ail  pbilosopby,  the 
poets   usually  demand  dévotion,   as  the  most 
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necessary  attribute  in  their  ideals  of  love  ;  they 
ask  in  their  mistress  a  being,  not  of  lofty  intel- 
lect, nor  of  brilliant  genius,  but  engrossed,  ab- 
sorbed  in  them; — a  Medora  for  the  Conrade. 
It  was  well  to  paint  that  Medora  in  a  savage 
island, — to   exclude  ber    from   the  world.     In 
civilized  life,  poor  créature,  caps  and  bonnets — 
an  opéra  box,  and  Madame  Carson,  would  soon 
bave  shared  ber  beart  witb  ber  Corsair  !    Yet 
tbis  species  of  love,  tender,  and  uneartbly  though 
it  be,  is  not  sympatby.     Conrade  could  not  bave 
confided  in  Medora.     Sbe  was  tbe  mistress  of 
bis  beart,  not,  in  tbe  beautiful  Arabian  phrase, 
"  the  keeper  of  bis  souL"     It  is  tbe  inferior 
natures  tben  that  appreciate,  indulge,  révérence, 
and  even  comprebend  genius  tbe  most,  and  yet 
bow  much  is  there  that  to  inferior  natures  it 
can  never  revêal  !     How  can  we  pour  forth  ail 
that  burning  éloquence  of  passion  and  memory 
which  often  weighs  upon  us  like  a  burden,  to 
one  who  will  listen  to  us  indeed  witb  rapt  ears, 
but  who  will  long,  as  Boswell  longed,  for  Mr. 
Somebody  to  be  présent  to  bear  bow  finely  we 
can  talk? 
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ire  hâve  brief  passages  in  life  when  we 
e  hâve  attained  our  object;  when  we 
ureka" — when  we  believe  our  counter- 
le  wraith  of  our  spirit,  is  before  us  ! 
îrsons  in  love  with  each  other,  how  congé- 
y  appear  !  In  that  beautiful  pliancy — that 
cious  System  of  self-sacrifice  which  are 
xacter  of  love  in  its  earlier  stages;  each 
seems  blended  and  circumfiised  in  each 
are  not  two  natures,  they  are  one  !  Seen 
enchanting  moonlight  of  delicious  pas- 
l11  that  is  harsh  or  dissonant  is  mellowed 
the  irregularities,  the  angles,  sleep  in 
;  ail  that  we  behold  is  in  harmony  with 
es.  Then  is  our  slightest  thought  pêne- 
our  faintest  désire  forestalled,  our  sufier- 
•  mind,  or  of  frame,  how  delicately  are 
nsoled  !  Then  even  sorrow  and  sickness 
leir  charm — they  bring  us  doser  under 
ling  wings  of  our  Guardian  Spirit  And, 
lat  we  are,  we  imagine  this  sympathy  is 
ire  for  ever.  But  time — there  is  the 
f — by  little  and  little,  we   grow  apart 
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from  each  other.  The  daylight  of  the  worM 
creeps  in,  the  moon  has  vanished,  and  we  see 
clearly  ail  the  jarring  Unes  and  corners  hidden 
at  first  from  our  survey.  The  lady  has  her  ob- 
jects,  and  the  gentleman  his. 

My  lost,  my  buried,  my  unforgotten  !  You, 
whom  I  knew  in  the  first  fi^sh  years  of  life — 
you,  who  were  snatched  from  me  before  one 
leaf  of  the  Summer  of  Youth  and  of  Love  was 
withered — you,  over  whose  grave,  yet  a  boy,  I 
wept  away  half  the  softness  of  my  soûl  ; — now 
that  I  know  the  etemal  workings  of  the  world, 
and  the  destiny  of  ail  human  ties,  I  rejoice  that 
you  are  no  more  ! — that  custom  never  dulled 
the  music  of  your  voice^ — the  pathos  and  the 
magie  of  your  sweet  eyes — that  the  halo  of 
a  dream  was  round  you  to  the  last  !  Had 
you  survived  till  now,  we  should  bave  sur- 
vived  —  not  our  love,  indeed  —  but  ail  that 
rendors  love  most  divine — the  rapt  and 
wild  idolatry  that  scarce  believed  it  adored  a 
mortal  thing  of  frailty  and  of  change — the  ex- 
aggerated,  the  measureless  credulity  in  the  faitb, 
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tbe  virtues  of  each  other,  that  almost  made 
118  what  it  believed,  in  our  désire  not  to  fiall 
short  of  the  god-like  standard  by  which  we 
were  raised  in  our  mutual  eyes  above  the  chil- 
dren  of  earth.  Ail  this, — ^how  long  since  would 
it  bave  pa^ed  away!— our  love  would  bave 
fsdlen  into  ^^  tbe  portion  of  weeds  and  wom  out 
îacesj'*  wbicb  is  tbe  lot  of  ail  wbo  love.  As  it 
is,  I  can  transport  myself  from  every  eartbly 
disappointment  wben  I  recur  to  you  I  On 
your  image  tbere  rests  no  sbadow  of  a  sbade  ! 
In  my  bours  of  sickness — in  tbe  darkness  of 
despondency — in  tbe  fever  of  petty  cares,  and 
ail  tbe  terrors  of  tbe  future — ^you  glide  before 
me  in  your  fresb  youtb,  and  witb  your  tender 
smile — ^for  from  you  never  came  tbe  barsh 
Word  or  tbe  wronging  tbougbt  In  ail  tbat  I 
recall  of  you  tbere  is  not  one  memory  wbicb  I 
would  forget  Death  is  tbe  great  treasure  bouse 
of  Love.  Tbere,  lies  buried  tbe  real  wealtb  of 
passion  and  of  youtb  ;  tbere,  tbe  beart,  once  so 
prodigal,  now  grown  tbe  miser,  tums  to  contem- 
plate  tbe  boards  it  bas  bidden  from  tbe  world. 
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Henceforth,  it  is  but  the  common  and  petty 
coins  of  affection,  that  it  wastes  on  the  uses  and 
things  of  life. 

The  coarser  and  blunter  minds,  intent  upon 
common  things,  obtain,  perhaps,  a  sufficient 
sympathy  to  satisfy  thenu  The  man  who  does 
nothing  but  himt,  will  find  congeniality  enough 
wherever  there  are  hounds  and  himtsmen*  The 
woman,  whose  soûl  is  in  a  ball-room,  has  a  host 
of  intimate  associâtes,  and  congenial  spirits.  It 
was  the  man  of  the  world  who  talked  of  his 
numerous  friends — ^it  was  the  sage  who  replied, 
sadly,  "  Friends  !  happy  art  thou,  I  hâve  never 
found  one  !" 

There  are  two  remédies  for  the  craving  after 
sympathy,  and  the  first  I  recommend  to  ail 
literary  men,  as  the  great  means  of  preserving 
the  '  moral  health.  It  is  this;  we  should  culd- 
vate,  besides  our  more  intellectual  objects,  some 
pursuit  which  we  can  hâve  in  common  with  the 
herd  :  Some  end,  whether  of  pleasure,  of  busi- 
ness, of  politics,  that  brings  us  in  contact  with 
our  kind.     It  is  in  this  that  we  can  readily 
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find  a  felIowBhip — in  thie  we  can  fonn  a  vent 
for  our  désire  of  sympathy  from  othera.  And 
thus,  we  leam  to  feel  ourselves  not  alone. 
Solitude  then  becomes  to  us  a  relief  and  our 
finer  thoughts  are  the  serapha  tliat  watch  and 
haunt  it  Our  imagination,  kept  rigidly  from 
the  world,  is  the  Eden  in  whieh  we  walk  with 
God.  For  having  in  the  crowd  embraced  the 
crowd's  objecta,  and  met  witb  fellowship  in  re- 
turn,  we  no  longer  désire  so  keenly  a  pym- 
pathy  with  that  whicb  is  not  common  to  others, 
and  belongs  to  the  nohler  part  of  us.  And  this 
brings  me  to  the  second  remedy.  We  leam 
thus  to  make  our  own  dreams  and  thoughts  our 
companion,  our  beloved,  our  Egeria.  We  acquire 
the  doctrine  of  self-dependence, — self  suffices 
to  eell  In  our  sleep  from  the  passions  of  the 
world,  God  makes  an  Eve  to  us  from  our  own 
breasts.  Yet  sometimee  it  will  grieve  us  to 
think  we  ehall  retum  to  clay,  give  up  the  héri- 
tage of  life,  our  atoms  dissolve  and  crumble  into 
the  éléments  of  new  things — with  ail  the  most 
lovely,  the  most  spiritual  part  of  us  untold  ! — 
1,5 
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What  volumes  can  express  one  tithe  that  we 
hâve  felt?    How  many  brilliant  thoughts  hâve 
broke  upon  us — how  many  divinest  visions  hâve 
walked  by  our  side,  that  would  hâve  mocked  ail 
our  efforts  to  transfer  to  this  inanimate  page  ? 
To  sit  coldly  down,  to  copy  the  fitfiil  and  sud- 
den  hues  of  those    rainbow    and  evanescent 
images  varying  with  every  moment  ! — ^no  !   we 
are  not  ail  so  cased  in  authorship,  we  are  greater 
than  mère  machines  of  terms  and  periods.    The 
author  is  inferior  to  the  man  !      As  the  best 
part  of  Beauty  is  that  which  no  picture  can  ex- 
press,* so  the  best  part  of  the  Poet  is  that  which 
no  words  hâve   told.      Had  Shakspeare  lived 
for  ever,  could  he  hâve  exhausted  his  thoughts  ? 
It  is  a  yet  barder  thought,  perhaps,  than  the 
reflection  which   I  bave  just  referred  to^  and 
which  bas  in  it  something  of  vanity—  to  know 
how  much,  for  want  of  sympathy  in  those  around 
us,  our  noblest  motives,   our  purest  qualities, 
are  misunderstood.     We  die — none  hâve  known 
us  I— and  yct  ail  are  to  declaim  on  our  charae- 

•  Bacon. 
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ter — measure  at  a  glance  the  dark  abyss  of  our 
soûls — prate  of  us  as  if  we  were  household  and 
hackueyed  to  them  from  our  cradle.  One  amongst 
the  sumber  shall  write  our  biography — the  rest 
shall  read  and  conceive  they  know  us  evet  after- 
wards.  We  go  down  to  our  sona'  sodb,  darkened 
and  dîsguised;  so  that,  looking  on  men's  co- 
lourings  of  our  mind  and  life,  from  our  repose  on 
the  bosom  of  God,  we  shall  uot  recognise  one 
feature  of  the  portrdt  we  hâve  leit  to  earth  ! 
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CHAPTER   I. 


In  the  broad  plains  of  Clialdœa,  and  not  the 
least  illustriouB  of  those  shepherd-sages,  from 
whom  came  our  first  leaming  of  the  lights  of 
heaven,  the  vénérable  Chosphor  saw  his  âge  dé- 
cline into  the  grave.  Upon  his  death-bed  he 
thus  addressed  his  only  son,  the  young  Aras- 
manes,  in  whose  piety  he  recognised,  even  in 
that  gloomy  hour,  a  consolation  and  a  blessing  ; 
and  for  whose  growing  renown  for  wisdom  and 
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for  valeur,  the  faint  puises  of  expiring  life  yet 
beat  with  patemal  pride. 

"  Arasmanes,"  said  he,  "  I  am  about  to  im- 
part to  you  the  only  secret  which,  after  devoting 
eighty  years  to  unravel  the  many  mysteries  of 
knowledge,  I  consider  worthy  of  transmitting  to 
my  child  Thou  knowest  that  I  hâve  wandered 
over  the  distant  régions  of  the  world,  and  hâve 
experienced,  with  ail  the  vicissitudes,  some  of 
the  triumphs,  and  many  of  the  pleasures,  of 
life,  Leam,  from  my  expérience,  that  earth 
possesses  nothing  which  can  reward  the  pursuit, 
or  satisfy  the  désire.  \Mien  you  see  the  stars 
shining  down  upon  the  waters  you  behold  an 
image  of  the  visionary  splendeurs  of  hope  :  the 
light  sparkles  on  the  wave  ;  but  it  neither 
warms.  while  it  glitters,  nor  can  it,  for  a  single 
instant,  arrest  the  progress  of  the  stream  from 
the  dark  guK  into  which  it  hastens  to  merge 
itseK  and  be  lost  It  was  not  till  my  old  âge  that 
this  conviction  grew  upon  my  mind  ;  and  about 
that  time,  I  discovered,  from  one  of  the  sacred 
books  to  which  my  studios  were  then  applied. 
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the  secret  I  am  now  about  to  confide  to  thy  ear. 
Know,  my  son,  tbat  in  tbe  extremities  of  Asia 
there  b  a  garden  in  whicb  the  Gîod  of  the  Uni- 
verse  placed  the  first  parents  of  mankind.  In 
that  garden  the  sun  never  sets  ;  nor  does  the 
beauty  of  the  seasons  wane.  There,  ia  neither 
Ambition,  nor  Avarice,  nor  ëilse  Hope,  nor  ita 
cbild,  Regret.  There,  ia  neither  âge  nor  de- 
fonnity;  diseases  are  banisbed  from  the  air; 
etemal  youtb,  aod  tbe  serenity  of  an  unbroken 
happiness,  are  the  prérogative  of  ail  things  that 
hreatbe  tberein.  For  a  mystic  and  unknown  sin 
DUT  firet  parents  were  banisbed  from  this  happy 
clime,  and  tbeir  cbildren  scattered  over  tbe 
earth.  Superhuman  beîngs  are  placed  at  its 
portais,  and  elouds  and  darkness  veil  it  boxa  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  men.  But,  to  the  virtuoua  and 
to  the  bold,  there  is  no  banishment  from  the 
présence  of  God;  and  by  them  tbe  darkness 
mày  be  penetrated,  the  dread  guardians  softened, 
and  the  portais  of  tbe  divine  land  be  passed. 
Thither,  tlien,  my  son — early  persuaded  tbat 
the  rest  of  earth  ie  paved  with  sorrow  and  witii 
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care — ^thither,  then,  bend  thy  adventurous  way. 
Fain  could  I  bave  wished  that,  in  my  stronger 
manhood,  when  my  limbs  could  bave  served  my 
will,  I  bad  leamed  tbis  boly  secret»  and  repaired 
in  searcb  of  tbe  ancestral  clime.  Avail  tbyself 
of  my  knowledge  ;  and,  in  tbe  bope  of  tby  bap- 
piness,  I  sball  die  contented."  Tbe  pious  son 
pressed  tbe  band  of  bis  sire,  and  promised  obé- 
dience to  bis  last  command 

"  But,  ob,  my  fatber  !"  said  be,  "  how  sball 
I  know  in  wbat  direction  to  steer  my  course  ? 
To  tbis  land  wbo  sball  be  my  guide,  or  wbat  my 
due  ?  Can  sbip,  built  by  mortal  bands,  ancbor 
at  its  coast  ;  or  can  we  say  to  tbe  camel-driver, 
*  Tbou  art  approacbing  to  the  goal  7  " 

Tbe  old  man  pointed  to  tbe  east 

"  From  tbe  east,"  said  be,  "  dawns  tbe  sim — 
type  of  tbe  progress  of  tbe  mind's  ligbt  ;  firom 
tbe  east  comes  ail  of  science  tbat  we  know. 
Bom  in  its  sultry  régions,  seek  only  to  pieree 
to  its  extrême  ;  and,  guiding  thyself  by  tbe  stars 
of  beaven  ever  in  one  course,  reacb  at  last  the 
Aden  tbat  sball  reward  tby  toils." 
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And  Cbosphor  died,  and  was  buried  with  hie 
Eathers. 

After  a  ehort  interval  of  mouming,  Aras- 
manes  took  leave  of  hÏB  Meads;  and,  tuming 
bis  foot-steps  to  the  east,  sought  the  gâtes  of 
Paradise. 

He  travelled  Ear,  and  alone,for  several  weeks; 
and  the  stars  were  his  only  guides.  By  degrees, 
as  he  progreBsed,  he  found  that  the  existence  of 
Aden  was  more  and  more  acknowledged.  Ac- 
customed  from  his  boyhood  to  the  companion- 
ship  of  sages,  it  was  their  abodes  that  he  sought 
in  each  town  or  encampment  through  which  the 
wanderer  passed.  By  them  hÏB  ardour  wae  con- 
firmed  ;  for  they  ail  agreed  in  the  dim  and  re- 
mote  tradition  of  some  beautiful  région  in  the 
fartheet  east,  from  which  the  existing  races  of 
the  earth  were  banished,  and  which  was  jea- 
lously  guarded  from  profane  approach  by  the 
wings  of  the  spirits  of  God.  But,  if  he  com- 
municated  to  any  one  his  darïng  design,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  meet  only  the  smile  of 
dérision,  or  the  incredulous  gaze  of  wonder  :  by 
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some  he  was  thought  a  madman,  and  by  others 
an  impostor.  So  that,  at  last,  he  pmdently  re- 
frained  from  revealing  his  intentions,  and  con- 
tented  himself  with  seeking  the  knowledge,  and 
listening  to  the  conjectures  of  others. 


CHAPTER    II. 

At  length  the  traveller  emerged  from  a  mighty 
forest,  through  which,  for  several  days,  he  had 
threaded  his  weary  way;  and  beautifiil  beyond 
thought  was  the  landscape  that  broke  upon  his 
view.  A  plain  covered  with  the  richest  verdure 
lay  before  him  ;  through  the  trees  that,  hère  and 
there,  darkened  over  the  emerald  ground,  were 
eut  alle3rs,  above  which  arched  festoons  of  many- 
coloured  flowers,  whose  hues  sparkled  amidst 
the  glossy  foliage,  and  whose  sweets  steeped 
the  air  as  with  a  bath.  A  stream,  clear  as  crys- 
tal,  flowed  over  golden  sands,  and,  wherever  the 
sward  was  greenest,  gathered  itseK  into  delicious 
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fountaîns,  and  sent  upward  ita  dazzling  spray, 
ag  if  to  catch  tfae  embracee  of  the  sun,  whoee 
beams  kiseed  it  in  delight. 

The  wanderer  paused  in  ecstasy  ;  a  sensé  of 
luxuriouB  rapture,  which  he  had  never  before 
esperienced,  crept  into  hïs  souL  't  Behold  I" 
munnured  he,  "  my  task  is  already  done  ;  and 
Aden,  tlie  Uod  of  happiness  and  of  youth,  lies 
before  me!" 

Wtûle  he  tbus  spake,  a  sweet  voice  answered 
— "  Yes,  O  happy  stranger  ï — thy  task  is  done  : 
this  is  the  land  of  happiness  and  of  youth  ?' 

He  tiimed,  and  a  maiden  of  dazzling  beauty 
was  by  hÏB  side.  "  Enjoy  the  présent,"  said  she, 
"  and  so  wilt  thou  deiy  the  future.  Ere  yet  the 
world  was,  Love  brooded  over  the  unfbnned 
shell,  tiU  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  hie  «ings 
burst  forth  the  life  of  the  young  création.  Love, 
then,  is  the  true  God,  and  whoso  serreth  him 
he  admîta  into  the  mysteries  of  a  temple  erected 
before  the  stars.     Behold  !  thou  enterest  now 

upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple  ;  thou  art  in 

the  land  of  happiness  and  youth  !" 


) 


to  lead  him  deeper  into  th 
from  a  thousand  vistas  in 
forth  beings,  some  of  fieuitastit 
hannonious,  shapes.     There, 
the  £aun,  and   the  youthful 
with  the  multiform  deities  of  1 
objects    of  Egyptian  worshij 
mérous  than  ail  were  the  ch( 
spiritualized   the  reality,  by 
dreams,   of  beauty  ;   and,  whc 
one  laughmg  Face  seemed  to  p 
glossy  leaves,  and   to  sbed, 
joyous  yet  tender  aspect,    a  1 
joy  over  ail  things  ;  and  he  asl 
ing,  that  seemed  to  bave  the 
plying  itself  everywhfire. 
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wa8  Aden  to  which  he  had  attained.  He  felt 
bis  youtb  as  if  it  were  eometbing  palpable  ; 
every  thing  was  new  to  him — even  in  the  sbape 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  whisper  of  the  odorous 
airs,  he  foimd  wberewîtbal  to  marrel  at  aod 
admire.  Enamoured  of  tbe  mùden  that  bad 
first  addreased  bim,  at  her  sligbtest  wieh,  (and 
she  was  full  of  ail  beautiful  caprices,)  he  was 
ready  to  explore  even  the  obscurest  recess 
ÎB  the  Talley  wbicb  dow  appeared  to  bim  un- 
boimded  He  never  wearied  of  a  single  bour. 
He  felt  as  if  weariness  were  impossible  ;  aod, 
witb  every  instant,  he  repeated  to  bimsel^  "In 
tbe  land  of  happiness  and  youth  I  am  a  dwel- 
ler." 

One  day,  as  he  was  conversing  with  bis  be- 
loved,  and  gazing  upon  her  face,  he  was  amazed 
to  behold  tbat,  since  tbe  last  time  he  had  gazed 
upon  it,  a  wrinkle  had  planted  iteelf  upon  the 
ivory  sur&ce  of  her  brow  ;  and,  even  wbile  balf 
doubting  tbe  évidence  of  bis  eyes,  new  wrinkles 
seemed  slowly  to  fonn  over  tbe  forebead,  and 
tbe  transparent  roses  of  her  cheek  to  wane  and 
&de  !     He  concealed,  as  well  as  he  could,  tbe 
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mortification  and  wonder  that  he  experienced  at 
this  strange  phenomenon  ;  and,  no  longer  daring 
to  gaze  upon  a  face  from  which  before  be  had 
drunk  delight  as  from  a  fountain,  be  sougbt  ex- 
cuses to  separate  bimseK  from  ber,  and  wan- 
dered,  confiised  and  bewildered  witb  bis  own 
thougbts,  into  the  wood.  Tbe  fauns,  and  the 
dryads,  and  tbe  youtbful  face  of  Baccbus,  and 
tbe  laugbing  aspect  of  Eros,  came  atbwart  bim 
from  time  to  time;  yet  tbe  wonder  tbat  bad 
clotbed  tbem  witb  fascination  was  duUed  witbin 
bis  breast  Nay,  be  tbougbt  tbe  poor  wine-god 
bad  a  certain  vulgarity  in  bis  air,  and  be  abnost 
yawned  audibly  in  tbe  face  of  Eros. 

And  now,  wbenever  be  met  bis  favourite 
nympb — ^wbo  was  as  tbe  queen  of  tbe  valley — 
be  bad  tbe  cbagrin  to  perceive  tbat  tbe  wrinkles 
deepened  witb  every  time;  youtb  seemed  ra- 
pidly  to  désert  ber  ;  and  instead  of  a  mûden 
scarcely  escaped  from  cbildbood,  it  was  an  old 
coquette  tbat  be  bad  bcen  so  desperately  in  love 
witb. 

One  day  be  could  not  resist  saying  to  ber, 
tbougb  witb  some  embarrassment — 
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"  Pray,  deareet,  is  it  maoy  years  since  you 
hâve  inbabited  this  valley  ?" 

"  Ob,  indeed,  tnany  V  Baid  sbe,  smiling. 

"  You  are  not,  then,  very  yoimg  ?"  rejoiaed 
AraemaDes,  ungallantly. 

"  What  !"  cried  the  nymph,  changing  coloar, 
— "Do  you  begin  to  discover  âge  in  my  coimte- 
nance  ?  Has  any  wrinkle  yet  appeared  upon  my 
brow  ?  You  are  silenL  Oh,  cruel  Fate  !  wîll 
you  not  spare  eveii  tbîs  lover  ?"  And  the  poor 
nymph  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dear  love,"  said  Arasmanes,  painfiilly, 
"  ît  ia  true  that  time  begins  to  creep  upon  you  ; 
but  my  frieudsliip  shall  be  eteruaL" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  thèse  words,  when 
the  nymph,  riùng,  fised  upon  him  a  lon^  sor- 
rowful  look,  and  then,  wîth  a  loud  cry,  vanished 
from  bÏB  sight.  Thick  darknees,  as  a  veil,  fell 
over  the  plains  ;  the  novelty  of  life,  with  its 
attendant,  poetry,  was  gone  from  the  wanderer*» 
path  for  ever. 

A  sudden  sleep  crept  ever  bis  Benses.  He 
awoke  confused  and  unrefreshed,  and  a   long 

VOL.    I.  M 
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and  graduai  ascent,  but  over  mountains  green 
indeed,  and  watered  by  many  streams  gushing 
from  the  heights,  stretched  before  him.  Of  tbe 
valIey  he  had  mistaken  for  Aden  not  a  yestige 
remained  He  was  once  more  on  the  real  and 
Bolid  earth. 


CHAPTER   III. 

For  several  days,  discontented  and  unhappy, 
the  young  adventurer  pursued  his  course,  still 
seeking  only  the  east,  and  still  endeavouring  to 
console  hhnseK  for  the  sweet  delusions  of  the 
past  by  hoping  an  Aden  in  the  future. 

The  evening  was  still  and  clear  ;  the  twilight 
star  broke  forth  over  those  giant  plains — free 
from  the  culture  and  the  homes  of  men,  which 
yet  make  the  character  of  the  eastem  and  early 
world  ;  a  narrow  stream,  emerging  from  a  fissure 
in  a  small  rock  covered  with  moss,  sparkled 
forth  under  the  light  of  the  solemn  heavens, 
and  flowed  far  away,  till  lost  amongst  the  gloom 
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of  a  fbrest  of  palms.  By  the  source  of  this 
stream  sat  an  aged  nuui  and  a  young  female. 
And  the  old  man  was  pouring  into  his  daughter'B 
ear — for  Azraaph  held  to  Ochtor  that  holy  re- 
ladonship — the  firat  doctrines  of  the  world's 
wladom;  those  wîld  but  lofty  conjectures  by 
vhicfa  pbiloeophy  penetrated  into  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God;  and  reverently  the  young 
maiden  lîstenéd,  and  meekiy  sfaone  down  the 
Btar  of  eve  upon  the  dark  yet  lustroug  beauty  of 
ber  earnest  countenance. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  stranger  was 
seen  descending  from  the  hiUs  that  hordered  the 
nùgfaty  plains  ;  and  he,  too,  worn  and  tired  with 
long  travel,  came  to  the  stream  to  refresh  his 
bunùng  thirst,  and  lave  the  dust  from  bis  brow. 

He  was  not  at  first  aware  of  the  présence  of 
tbe  old  man  and  tbe  maiden  ;  for  they  were  faalf 
concealed  beneath  the  shadow  of  tbe  rock  from 
which  the  stream  flowed.  But  the  old  man, 
who  was  one  of  those  early  hermits  with  wbom 
«isdom  was  the  cbild  of  solitude,  and  who, 
weary  with  a  warring  and  savage  world,  bad 
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long  since  retired  to  a  cavem  not  fisur  from  the 
source  of  that  stream,  and  dwelt  apart  with 
Nature — the  memories  of  a  troubled  Past,  and 
the  contemplation  of  a  mysterious  Future, — the 
old  man,  I  say,  accustomed  to  proffer  to  the  few 
wanderers  that  from  tune  to  time  descended 
the  hills  (seeking  the  cities  of  the  east)  the 
hospitalities  of  food  and  shelter,  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

Arasmanes  accepted  with  thankfiilness  the 
ofTers  of  the  hennit,  and  that  night  he  became 
Ochtor's  guest  There  were  many  chambers  in 
the  cavem,  hollowed  either  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  or  by  some  early  hunters  on  the  hill; 
and  into  one  of  thèse  the  old  man,  after  the 
Chaldaean  had  refreshed  himself  with  the  simple 
viands  of  the  hermitage,  conducted  the  wan- 
derer:  it  was  covered  with  dried  and  fragrant 
mosses  ;  and  the  sleep  of  Arasmanes  was  long, 
and  he  dreamed  many  cheerful  dreams. 

When  he  rose  the  next  moming,  he  found 
his  entertainers  were  not  within  the  cayem. 
He  looked  forth,  and  beheld  them  once  more  by 
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tbe  source  of  the  etream,  on  whlch  the  moming 
sun  ahone,  and  round  which  fluttered  the  happy 
wings  of  the  désert  birda.  The  wandercr  Bought 
bis  hoBts  in  a  spot  on  whîch  they  were  accus- 
tomed,  monûng  and  eve,  to  address  the  Deity. 
"  TTiou  doBt  not  purpose  to  leave  us  aoon,"  swd 
the  hermit;  "for  he  who  descends  from  yon 
mountams  must  hâve  traversed  a  toilsome  way, 
and  his  limbs  wîU  require  rest." 

Arasmanes,  gazing  on  the  beau^  of  Azraaph, 
answered,  '*  In  truth,  did  I  not  fear  that  I 
ebould  disturb  thy  révèrent  méditations,  the  cool 
of  tbe  plains  and  the  quiet  of  thy  cavem,  and, 
more  than  ail,  thy  converse  and  kind  looks, 
would  persuade  me,  my  father,  to  remûn  with 
thee  many  days." 

"  Behold  how  the  wandering  birds  give  Ufe 
and  meniment  to  the  eilent  etream  I"  sud  the 
sage  ;  "  and  bo  to  the  solitary  man  are  the  footn 
steps  of  his  kind."  And  Arasmanes  sojoumed 
with  Ochtor  the  old  man. 


Mv  ■•*r 


"  This,  then,  is  thy  tali 
thou  still  believest  in  thc 
Sather's  dreams.     Doubtlt 
once  for  our  happier  sii 
dition  préserve  it  to  the  ra 
But  the  shadow  wraps  it, 
Waste  not  thy  life  in  a  pi 
for  a  goal  that  thou  never 
not  the  charm  of  earth  in  f 
of  Aden.     Tarry  with  us, 
retreats.     This  is  the  rea 
£ather  spake;  for  hère  ce 
nor  care.     The  mortificat 
pointments  of  earth  fall  n 
Behold,  my  daughter  hath 
eyes — she  loveth    thee — i 
tender  of  heaùrt     Tarrv  » 
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"  Thou  art  right,  vénérable  Ochtor,"  cried 
Arasmanes  wiUi  enthusiasm  ;  "  ^ve  me  but  Ûiy 
daughter,  and  I  will  ask  for  no  other  Adeo  than 
thèse  plfÙDB." 


CHAPTER    V, 

The  sun  had  six  times  renewed  bis  course,  and 
Arasman^  still  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  Ochtor. 
In  the  fur  face  of  Azraaph  he  discovered  no 
wrinkles — her  innocent  love  did  not  pall  upon 
him  ;  the  majestic  ealm  of  Nature  breatbed  its 
own  traoquillity  into  bis  sou],  and  in  the  lessons 
of  Ochtor  he  took  a  boly  debght  He  found  in 
bis  wiedom  that  wbich  at  once  stilled  tbe  pas- 
sions and  inspired  the  thoughts.  At  times 
however,  and  of  late  more  frequentlj  tban  ever, 
strong  yeamings  after  tbe  Aden  he  had  so  vunly 
pursued  were  jet  felt  He  felt  tbat  curse  of 
moDotony  wbich  is  tbe  Invariable  ofispring  of 
quiet 

At  tbe  end  of  the  sixth  year,  as  one  moming 
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they  stood  without  the  door  of  the  cavem,  and 
theîr  herds  fed  tranquilly  around  them,  a  band 
of  meD  from  the  western  bille  came  suddenly  in 
view  :  they  were  discovered  befbre  they  had  time 
to  consider  whether  they  ahould  conceal  them- 
selves  ;  they  had  no  cause,  however,  for  fear — tfae 
strangere  were  desirous  only  of  food  and  rest 

Foremoet  of  tbia  band  waa  an  aged  man 
of  majestic  mien,  and  clotbed  in  the  richest 
garmente  of  the  east  Loose  flowed  his  purple 
robe,  and  bright  shone  the  jewels  on  the  girdle 
that  clasped  fais  eword.  As  he  advanced  to  accost 
Ochtor,  upoQ  the  countenance  of  each  of  the  old 
men  grew  doubt,  astonishment,  récognition,  and 
joy.  "  My  brother!"  burat  from  the  lips  of 
both,  and  the  old  cbïef  fell  upon  Ochtor*8  bosom 
and  wept  aloud.  The  brothen  renuûned  alone 
,  the  whole  day,  and  at  nightfoU  they  parted  witb 
many  tears;  and  Zamielldes,  the  son  of  the 
chie^  (who  waa  witb  the  band,)  knelt  to  Ochtor, 
and  Ochtor  blessed  him, 

Now,  wben  ail  were  gone,  and  Silence  once 
more  slept  upon  the  plains,  Ochtor  went  forth 
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alone,  and  Azraaph  said  unto  her  husband, 
"  My  father's  mind  seems  disquieted  and  sad  ; 
go  forth,  I  pray  tbee,  my  beloved,  and  comfort 
him  ;  tfae  dews  lie  thick  upon  tbe  grass,  and  my 
father  18  very  old." 

By  the  banks  of  the  stream  stood  Ocbtor, 
and  bis  arms  were  folded  on  bis  breast  ;  tbe  river- 
horses  were  beard  enorting  in  tbe  distance,  and 
the  wild  zébras  came  to  drink  at  tbe  wave  ;  and 
tbe  présence  of  tbe  beasts  tnade  more  impressîve 
tbe  solitude  of  tbe  old  man. 

"  Wby  art  thou  disquieted,  my  fatberi"'  said 
Arasnianes. 

"  Hâve  I  not  parted  with  my  near  of  kin  'i" 

"  But  tbou  didst  never  bope  to  meet  tbem  ; 
and  are  not  tby  children  left  tbee?" 

Ochtor  waved  bis  band  witb  an  unwonted  im- 
patience. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Arasmanes.  Know  tliat  Zo- 
miel  and  I  were  brotbers.  Young  and  ardent, 
eacb  of  us  aspired  to  rule  our  kind,  and  eacb  of 
us  ima^ned  be  had  tbe  qualities  tbat  secure 
command  ;  but  mark,  my  anu  wos  tbe  stronger 
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in  the  ficld,  and  97?^  brain  was  the  subtler  in  the 
counciL  We  toiled  and  schemed,  and  rose  into 
repute  among  our  tribe,  but  Envy  was  busy 
with  our  names.  Our  herds  were  seized — we 
were  stripped  of  our  rank — we  were  degraded 
to  the  level  of  our  slaves.  Then,  disgusted  with 
my  race,  I  left  their  cities,  and  in  thèse  vast 
solitudes  I  forgot  ambition  in  content  But  my 
brother  was  of  more  hopeful  heart;  with  a 
patient  brow  he  veiled  the  anger  he  endured. 
Lo,  he  hath  been  rewarded  !  His  hour  came — 
he  gathered  together  his  friends  in  secret — ^he 
smote  our  enemies  in  the  dead  of  night  ;  and  at 
moming,  behold,  he  was  hailed  chieftain  of  the 
tribe.  This  night  he  rides  with  his  son  to  the 
king  of  the  City  of  Grolden  Palaces,  whose 
daughter  that  son  is  about  to  wed.  Had  I  not 
weakly  renounced  my  tribe — ^had  I  not  fled 
hither,  that  glorious  destiny  would  hâve  been 
mine  ;  /  should  hâve  been  the  monarch  of  my 
race,  and  my  daughter  hâve  matched  with  kings. 
Marvellest  thou,  now,  that  I  am  disquieted,  or 
that  my  heart  is  sore  within  me  ?' 
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And  Arasmanes  saw  that  the  sage  had  been 
superior  to  the  world,  only  while  he  was  sickened 
of  the  world. 

And  Ochtor  nourished  the  discontent  he  had 
formed  to  bis  dying  day;  and,  within  three 
months  from  that  night,  Arasmanes  buried  hhn 
by  the  source  of  the  soUtary  stream. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

The  death  of  Ochtor,  and  bis  previous  con- 
fession, deeply  afiected  Arasmanes.  He  woke 
as  from  a  long  sleep.  SoUtude  had  lost  its 
spell;  and  he  perceived  that  inactivity  itself 
may  be  the  parent  of  reniprse.  "  If,"  thought 
he,  ^so  wise,  so  profound  a  mind  as  that  of 
Ochtor  was  thus  sensible  to  the  memories  of 
ambition — i^  on  the  verge  of  death,  he  thus 
regretted  the  sohtude  in  which  he  had  buried 
bis  years,  and  felt,  upon  the  first  tidings  from 
the  great  world,  that  he  had  wasted  the  promise 
and  powers  of  life,  how  much  more  accessible 


swore  to  my  father  to  pu 
even  unattempted?  Sure 
lose  no  longer  time  in  tht 
but  tb  rifie  and  gird  up  my 
Azraaph,  my  wife,  for  that 
enter  together  !" 

Thèse  thoughts  soon  rip 
and  not  the  less  so  in  that, 
Arasmanes  had  now  no  com] 
and  more  eamest  thougli 
beautiful  and  gentle  ;  but  th 
to  talk  about  the  stars,  she  i 
in  bis  face.  She  was  quite 
solitude,  for  she  knew  of  n 
the  herds,  and  the  stream 
bush  around  the  cavem,  W4 
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change  ;  and,  except  at  night,  when  she  was  weary 
of  spirit,  she  ceased  to  utter  her  regrets  for  the 
stream  and  the  quiet  cave.  They  travelled 
eastward  for  several  weeks,  and  met  with  no 
living  thmg  by  the  way,  save  a  few  serpents, 
and  a  troop  of  wild  horses.  At  length,  one 
evening,  they  found  themselves  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  splendid  city.  As  they  approached  the 
gâtes  they  drew  baek,  dazzled  with  the  lustre, 
for  the  gâtes  were  of  bumished  gold,  which 
shone  bright  and  glittering  as  they  caught  a 
sunny  light  from  the  lamps  of  naphtha  that 
hung,  firequent,  from  the  mighty  walls. 

They  inquired,  as  they  passed  the  gâtes,  the 
name  of  the  city;  and  they  heard,  with  some 
surprise,  and  more  joy,  that  it  was  termed, 
"  The  City  of  Golden  Palaces." 

^  Hercj  then,**  cried  Azraaph,  "  we  shall  be 
well  received  ;  for  the  son  of  my  father's  brother 
is  wedded  to  the  daughter  of  the  king." 

**  And  hère,  then,  will  be  many  sages," 
thought  Arasmanes,  "  who  will,  doubtless,  hâve 
some  knowledge  of  the  true  situation  of  Aden." 
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and  animation,   that  reig; 
that  late  hour.     With  the 
persons  who  had  lived  so  1 
asked  at  once  for  the  kiii( 
time  Arasmanes  asked,  it  i 
who,   very  sumptuously  dr 
the  streets  with  great  care, 
the  hem  of  his  robe.     The  y 
him  with  grave  surprise,  an 
next  he  asked  was  a  rude  bo 
ing  a  bimdle  of  wood  on  i 
boor  laughed  in  his  fetce;  i 
dignant  at  the  insuit,  struck 
There  then  came  by  a  judj 
asked  him  the  same  question 
"  The  king's  palace  !"  saî 
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judge  frowned  terribly.)  Thy  garments  are 
scanty  and  wom.  I  fancy  thou  hast  neither 
silvCT  nor  gold." 

"Thou  gayest  right,"  replied  Arasmanes; 
"  I  hâve  neither." 

"  Ho,  ho  !"  quoth  the  judge  ;  "  he  confesses 
hie  guilt  ;  he  owns  that  he  has  neither  silver  nor 
gold.  Hère,  soldiers,  seize  this  man  and  wo- 
man.  Away  with  them  to  prison  ;  and  let  them 
he  brougbt  up  for  sentence  of  deatb  to-morrow. 
We  will  then  décide  whether  they  shaU  be 
hanged  or  starved.  The  wretches  hâve,  posi- 
tively,  neither  eilver  nor  gold  ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  they  own  it  !" 

"  Ib  it  possible  T  cried  the  crowd  ;  and 
a  shudder  of  boiror  crept  through  the  by- 
Btanders.  "  Away  with  them  ! — away  with  them  ! 
Long  life  to  Judge  Kaly,  whose  eye  never 
deeps,  and  who  préserves  ue  for  erer  from  tbe 
poorT 

The  judge  walked  on,  ghedding  tears  of  vir* 
tuous  delight  at  the  réputation  be  bad  ac- 
quired. 
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*^.  Arasmanes,   with  folded 

head,  indulged  his  médita 
traordinary  notions  of  crif 
mon  to  the  sons  of  the  Cit] 
They  were  disturbed  the  m 
shouts   beneath    the    windc 
Nothing  could  equal  the 
heard;  but  it  seemed  the  ( 
fact,    that    morning    the    { 
married    Azraaph's    cousin 
brought  to  bed  of  her  first  cl 
the  joy  and  the  noise  through 
it  was  the  custom  in  that 
any  one  of  the  royal  family  ^ 
ment  the  population  of  the  ^ 
of  the  child  to  go  round  to 
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with  banaera  aboTe  him  aad  spears  around, 
came  the  young  hther  to  tbe  jûl,  in  wbich  our 
iinfoitunate  couple  were  confined. 

"  Hâve  you  any  extraordinaiy  criminals  in 
your  prison  'i"  asked  the  prince,  of  tbe  head 
jailor  ;  for  be  wae  studying,  at  that  time,  to  be 
affable. 

"  Only  one  man,  my  lord,  who  vas  conw 
mitted  last  nigbt;  and  who  absolutely  confessed 
ÏD  cold  blood,  and  witbout  torture,  tbat  be  had 
neither  ùlver  nor  gold.  It  ïb  a  tboiisand  pitiés 
that  such  a  miscreant  should  be  eu&red  to  go 
fr«er 

"  You  are  right,"  wùd  tfie  prince  ;  "  and  what 
impudence  to  confess  tbe  crime  \  I  ehould  like 
to  see  so  remarkable  a  criminaL" 

So  saying,  tbe  prince  dismounted,  and  fol- 
lowed  tbe  jaJlor  to  the  cell  in  which  Arasmanes 
and  his  wife  were  confined.  They  recognised 
their  relation  at  once  ;  for,  in  that  early  âge  of 
tbe  world,  people  in  trouble  had  a  wonderfiilly 
quick  memoiy  in  recollecting  relatives  in  power. 
Azraapb  ran   to  throw  berself  on  the  prince's 
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neck,  (which  the  guards  quickly  prevented,)  and 
the  stately  Arasmanes  began  to  utter  bis  manly 
thanks  for  the  visit 

^'  Thèse  people  are  mad,"  cried  the  prince, 
hastily.  ^^  Release  them  ;  but  let  me  escape 
first"  So  saying,  he  ran  down  stairs  so  &8t  that 
he  nearly  broke  bis  neek  ;  and  then,  mounting 
bis  borse,  pursued  bis  way  to  the  other  prisons, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people. 

Arasmanes  and  Azraapb  were  now  tumed 
out  into  the  streets.  They  were  exceedingly 
bungry;  and  they  went  into  the  first  baker's 
shop  they  saw,  and  asked  the  rites  of  hospitality. 

^^  Certainly  ;  but  your  money  first,"  said  the 
baker. 

Arasmanes,  made  wise  by  expérience,  took 
care  not  to  reply  that  he  had  no  money  ;  "  But" 
said  he,  *^  I  bave  left  it  bebind  me  at  my  lodg- 
ing.  Give  me  the  bread  now,  and  lo,  I  will  repay 
thee  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  baker;  "but  that 
sword  of  yours  bas  a  handsome  hilt  :  leave  it 
with  me  till  you  retum  with  the  monies." 
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So  Ârasmanes  took  the  bread,  and  left  the 
sword. 

They  were  now  refreshed,  and  resolved  to 
leave  so  dangerous  a  city  as  soon  as  they  pos- 
sîbly  could,  when,  just  as  they  tumed  into  a 
narrow  street,  they  were  suddenly  seized  by  six 
soldiers,  blindfolded,  gagged,  and  hurried  away, 
whither  they  knew  not  At  last  they  found 
themselves  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs.  A  few 
moments  more,  and  the  bandages  were  removed 
from  their  mouths  and  eyes,  and  they  saw  them* 
selves  in  a  gorgeous  chamber,  and  alone  in  the 
présence  of  the  prince,  their  cousin. 

He  embraced  them  tenderly.  "  Forgive  me," 
8aid  he,  "  for  appearing  to  forget  you  ;  but  it 
was  as  much  as  my  réputation  was  worth  in  this 
city  to  acknowledge  relations  who  confessed  to 
hâve  neither  silver  nor  gold.  By  the  beard  of 
my  grandfather,  how  could  you  be  so  impru- 
dent? Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  in  a 
country  in  which  the  people  worship  only  one 
deity,  the  god  of  the  precious  metals  ?  Not  to 
bave  the  precious  metals  is  not  to  hâve  virtue  ; 
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the  sworded  angel  oî  which  tradition  hath 
spoken."  "  But,"  sidd  he  aloud,  "  I  hâve  no 
gold,  and  do  ailver,  O  my  prince  V 

"  Heed  net  ttutt,"  ansvered  the  kind  Zamie- 
lides  :  "  I  bave  enough  for  alL  You  shall  be 
provided  for  thia  very  day." 

"  But  will  not  the  people  recognise  me  as 
the  poor  stranger  ?' 

The  prince  laughed  for  several  minutes  so 
loudly,  that  they  feared  he  was  going  înto 
fits. 

"  Wbat  tnanner  of  man  art  thou,  Aras- 
manes  ?"  eaid  he,  when  he  was  composed  enough 
to  anawer. 

"  Knowest  thou  not  that  the  people  of  thia 
city  never  know  what  a  man  haa  been  when  he 
is  once  rich  ?  Appear  to-morrow  in  purple,  and 
they  will  never  dream  that  they  aaw  thee  yester- 
day  in  rags." 
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The    kind  Zamielides, 

cousins  into  his  omx  cha 

tire  themselves  in  splendi 

had  ordered  to  be  prépare 

them  a  palace  and  large 

chandise. 

"  Behold,"  said  he,  taki 

top  of  a  mighty  tower  wl 

sea:    «  behold  yonder  shi, 

forest  of  masts,  from  that 

the  six  vessels  with  the  greei 

«iU  teach  thee  the  œysteries 

wilt  soon  be  as  wealthy  as  m 

«  And  what  is  Trade,  my 
mânes. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

Arasmanes  was  universally  courted;  so  wise, 

80  charming  a  person  had  never  appeared  in 

the  CSty  of  Golden   Palaces,    and  as  for  the 

beauty  of  Azraaph,  it  was  declared  the  very 

masterpiece  of  nature.     Intoxieated  with  the 

bornage  they  received,   and  the  splendour  in 

which   they  lived,  their  dajrs  glided  on  in   a 

round  of  luxurious  delight 

**  Right  art  thou,  O  Zamielides  !"  cried 
Arasmanes,  as  his  ships  retumed  with  new 
treasure  ;  "  the  City  of  Golden  Palaces  is  the 
true  Aden.** 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Arasmanes  had  now  been  three  years  in  the  city  ; 
and  you  might  perceive  that  a  great  change  had 
corne  over  bis  person  :  the  hues  of  health  had 
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hAed  tiom  his  cheeks  :  bis  brow  was  care-worn 
— his  step  alow — his  lipe  compreseed.  He  no 
longer  thought  that  he  Uved  in  the  true  Aden  ; 
and  yet  for  Aden  tteelf  he  would  BC«rcely  bave 
qiiitted  the  City  of  Golden  Palaces.  Occupîed 
Bolely  witli  the  task  of  making  and  spending 
money,  he  was  coneumed  with  the  perpétuai  fur 
of  losing,  and  the  perpétuai  anxiety  to  increase 
his  stock.  He  trembled  at  every  darker  cloud 
that  Bwept  over  the  beavens  ;  be  turned  pale  at 
every  ruder  billow  that  agitated  the  sea.  He 
lived  a  life  of  spleodid  care  :  and  the  pleasures 
which  rebeved  it  were  wearisome  because  of 
their  sameness.  He  saw  but  little  of  bis  once 
idoUzed  Azraapb.  Her  purauits  divided  her 
from  him.  In  se  dvilized  a  country  they  could 
not  be  always  together.  If  he  spoke  of  his 
sbips  be  wearied  her  to  death  ;  if  she  spoke  of 
the  festivals  she  had  adomed,  he  was  equally 
tired  of  the  account 
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CHAPTER   X. 


Tue  court  was  plunged  in  gnet  ZamielideB 
was  seized  with  a  fever.  Ail  the  wise  men  at- 
tended  him  ;  but  he  tumed  bis  îace  to  the  wall 
and  died.  Arasmanes  moumed  for  him  more 
eincerely  than  any  one  j  for,  beeides  that  Aras- 
manes  had  great  cause  to  be  gratetul  to  him,  he 
kaew,  also,  that  if  any  accident  bappened  to  bis 
vessels,  he  had  dow  uo  &iend  willing  to  supply 
the  loss.  Tbie  made  him  more  anxioua  than  ever 
about  the  safety  of  bis  wealtb.  A  year  after 
tbis  eveot,  the  king  of  the  City  of  Golden 
Palaces  thought  fit  to  go  to  war.  Tbe  war 
lasted  four  years  ;  and  two  millions  of  raen  were 
killed  on  ail  sides.  The  second  year  Arasmanes 
waQ  at  a  spleudid  banquet  given  at  the  court 
A  messenger  arrived,  panting  and  breathless. 
A  great  battle  at  ses  had  been  fought.  Ten 
thousand  of  the  king's  subjects  had  been 
killed. 

VOL.  1.  H 
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"  But  who  won  the  battle  ?'  cried  the  king. 

"  Your  majesty." 

The  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of  joy. 

"  One  little  accident  only,"  continued  the 
h^aldy  *^  happened  the  next  day.  Tfaree  of 
the  scattered  war-ships  of  the  enemy  fi^  hi 
with  the  vessels  of  some  of  our  merohants  re- 
tuming  firom  Ophir,  laden  with  treasure,  and,  in 
revenge,  they  bumt  and  sunk  them." 

^^  Were  my  diips  of  the  number?*'  a^ed 
Arasmanes,  with  faltering  tongue. 

*^  It  was  of  ihy  ships  that  I  spoke,"  answered 
the  messenger. 

But  nobody  thought  of  Arasmanes,  or  of  the 
ten  thousand  subjects  that  were  killed.  Hie 
city  was  out  of  its  wits  with  joy  tliat  his  majesty 
had  won  the  victory. 

<^  Alas  !  I  am  a  ruined  maa  r  said  Aras- 
manes, as  he  sat  with  ashes  on  his  head. 

^*And  we  cangive  no  more  banquets,"  sighed 
his  wife. 

"  And  every  body  wîlï  trâmple  upon  us,"  said 
Arasmanes. 
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"  And  we  muet  give  up  our  palace,"  groaned 
the  tender  Azraaph. 

"  But  ooe  ship  remûnB  to  me  f  cried  Aras- 
manes,  stsrtiiig  up,  "  it  îs  now  m  port  I  will 
be  its  captùn.  I  will  soil  myaelf  with  it  to 
Ophir.  I  will  Bave  tny  fortunes,  or  perisb  in 
the  ottempt" 

"  And  I  will  accompany  thee,  my  beloved," 
exclaimed  Azraaph,  flinging  herself  on  bis  neck  ; 
"Jbr  I  cannot  bear  the  pity  of  the  wives  whom 
I  hâve  outahone  I" 

The  eea  was  calm,  and  the  wind  fovourable 
when  the  unfortunate  pur  entered  tbeir  last 
ship  ;  and,  for  a  «hole  week,  the  gossip  at  court 
was  of  the  folly  of  Arasmanes,  and  the  dévotion 
of  bis  wife. 


CHAFTER   XI. 


They  bad  not  been  many  weeks  at  eea,  before 
an  adverse  wind  set  in,  which  drove  them 
entirely  out  of  tbeîr  destined  course.  They 
were   beaten   eastward,    and,   at   length,   even 
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the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  ma- 
riners  confeesed  they  had  entered  seas  utterly 
unkDown  to  them.  Worn  and  wearied,  when 
their  water  waa  juet  out,  and  dieir  provisions 
exhausted,  they  eepted  land,  and,  at  night&ll, 
the  ship  anchored  on  a  green  and  pleasant 
shore.  Tlie  inhabitants,  half  naked,  and  scaice 
escaped  from  the  first  sarage  Btate  of  nature, 
ran  forth  to  meet  and  euccour  them  :  by  mighty 
firea  the  seamen  dried  their  wet  garmenta,  and 
forgot  the  hardships  they  had  endured.  They  re- 
mained  seyeral  days  with  the  hospitable  savagea, 
repaired  their  veeeel,  and  replenished  its  stores. 
But  what  eepecially  attracted  the  notice  of  Aras- 
manes,  was  the  ùght  of  some  predous  diamonds 
which,  in  a  rude  crown,  the  chief  of  the  savages 
wore  on  bis  head.  He  learned  from  signs  easy 
of  interprétation,  that  thèse  diamonds  abounded 
'  in  a  certain  island  in  the  &rtheBt  east  ;  and  that 
from  time  to  time  large  fragments  of  rock  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  were  cast  upon  the 
shore.  But  when  Arasmanes  signified  bis  in- 
tention to  seek  this  island,  the  savages,  by  ges- 
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tares  of  horror  and  dismay,  endeavoured  to  de- 
note  the  dangers  that  attended  tbe  enterprise, 
and  to  dissuade  bim  from  attempting  it     Na- 
turally  bold,  and  consunied  with  his  thirst  for 
wealtb,  thèse  signs  made  but  little  impression 
upon  tbe  Chaldtean  ;  and  one  ^r  moming  he 
renewed  his  voyage.     Steering  perpetually  to- 
waids  the  east,  and  with  favouring  winds,  they 
came,  on  the  tenth  day,  in  sïght  of  an  enormous 
rock,  which  shone  far  down  over  the  waters  with 
80  res[^endent  a  glory,  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  seamen.     Diamond  and  ruby,  emerald  and 
carbuncle,  glittered  from  the  dark  Boil  of  the 
rock,  and  promised  to  the  heart  of  tbe  humblest 
mariner  the    assurance    of    inimitable   wealth. 
Nerer  was  human  joy  more  ecstatic  than  that  of 
the  crew  as  the  ship  neared  the  coast      The 
Ka  was    in  this    place  nairow   and    confined, 
the  opposite   shore   was   also  in   view — black, 
lugged,  and  herbless,  with  pointed  rocks,  round 
«hich  the  waves  sent  their  white  foam  on  high, 
guaiding  its  drear  approach  :  httle  recked  they, 
bowever,  of  the  opposite  shore,  as  their  eyes 


-j^i;!!" 
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strait,  when  suddenly 
tated  and  convulsed;  i 
firo;  something  glitteri 
surface  ;  and,  at  length^ 
the  scales  and  tail  of  an 
Thereupon  a  sudden 
crew;  they  recognised  tl 
known  to  ail  seamen,  tl 
lived  the  vast  Snake  of  1 
no  vessel  ever  approach< 
AU  thought  of  the    dia 
their  soûls*     They  fell 
knees,  and  poured  fortl 
But  high  above  ail  rose 
mânes  :  little  cared  he  f 
Famé  and  fortune,  and  1 
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a  dow  and  f earf ul  hiss,  the  serpent  of  the  east 

seaa  reared  hia  head  from  the  océan.     Dark  and 

buge  as  the  yastest  cayem  in  whicb  ghoul  or 

Afrite  eyer  dwelt  was  the  abyss  of  his  jaws,  and 

Ihe  lund  and  terrible  eyes  outshone  eren  the 

Instre  of  the  diamond  rock* 

^  I  defy  thee,"  cried  Arasmanes,  waving  his 
svord  above  his  head  ;  when  suddenly  the  ship 
wbirled  round  and  round  ;  the  bold  Chaldaean 
was  tbrown  with  violence  on  the  deck  ;  he  felt 
the  waters  whirl  and  blacken  over  him;  and 
then  ail  sensé  of  life  deserted  him. 

When  he  came  to  himsel^  Arasmanes  was 
lying  on  ihe  bot  sands  of  the  shore  opposite  to  the 
Diamond  Isle  ;  wrecks  of  the  vessel  were  strewn 
around  him,  and  hère  and  there  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  seamen.  But  at  his  feet  lay,  swoUen  and 
distorted,  the  shape  of  his  beautiful  Azraaph, 
the  sea-weeds  twisted  round  her  Hmbs,  and  the 
deformed  sbell-fisb  crawling  over  her  long  hair. 
And  tears  crept  into  the  eyes  of  tbe  Chaldœan, 
and  ail  bis  old  love  for  Azraaph  retumed,  and 
he  threw  bimself  down  beside  her  mangled  re- 
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use  visiona,  and  he  re 
ca^em  and  his  «doring 
Time  roUed  on,  and 
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soUtaiy  grave,  and,  stri 

the  coast,  sought  once 
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burning  suns,  and  at  ni, 

"■««ting-places  with  a  du 

^^  and  the  migh^y  , 

«»«t  and  un,.hole8ome  w 

fr°™  the  bernes  and  ra. 

then  were  viaible  in  the  , 

which  he  passed  ;  and  in  tl 

and  travaU  he  held  com 

'^««t.    He  feit  as  if  eurec 
passionfl.     A î 
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for  the  horsemen  were  clad  in  annour  of  brass 
and  Steel,  and  the  hot  sun  reflected  the  array 
like  the  march  of  a  river  of  light  Arasmanes 
paused,  and  his  heart  swelled  high  within  him 
as  he  heard  through  the  wide  plams  the  martial 
notes  of  the  trumpet  and  the  gong,  and  recog- 
nised  the  glory  and  pomp  of  war. 

The  cavalcade  swept  on  ;  and  the  chief  who 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  band  paused  as  he  sur- 
veyed  widi  admiration  the  noble  limbs,  and 
proud  stature,  and  dauntless  eye  of  the  Chal- 
daean.  The  chief  summoned  his  interpreters  ; 
and  in  that  âge  the  languages  of  the  east  were 
but  slightly  dissimilar  ;  so  that  the  chief  of  the 
warriors  conversed  easily  with  the  adventurer. 
"  Know,**  said  he,  "  that  we  are  bent  upon  the 
most  glorious  enterprise  ever  conceived  by  the 
sons  of  men.  In  the  farthest  east  there  is  a 
land  of  which  thy  fisithers  may  hâve  informed 
thee — a  land  of  perpétuai  happiness  and  youth, 
and  its  name  is  Âden."  Ârasmanes  started  ;  he 
could  scarce  believe  his  ears.  The  warrior  con- 
tmued  —  "  We  are  of  that  tribe  which  lies  to 

N  5 


the  right  to  daim.  S 
at  various  times  attemj 
natural  agents  hâve  rep 
therefore,  that  I  bave 

ofmy sires,! hâve  resoh 

quer  it  by  force  of  ar 

Sawest  thou  ever,  O  ( 

limbs  and  stature,  of  si 

and  shieWs  of  proof  ?    C 

more  worthy  of  such  a 

tain  to  attain  it  ?    Thou 

beyond  the  ordinary    st 

art  deserving  to    be   oi 

the  Word,  and  the  annoi 

in  Steel,  and  thou  shalt  ri 

The  neighing  of  the  su 
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grasped  at  the  offer  oi  the  wairior;  and  the 
annourer  clad  him  in  steel,  and  the  ostrich- 
plume  waved  over  bis  brow,  and  be  rode  at  the 
rigbt  hand  of  the  warrior-king. 


CHAFTER   XII. 

The  annament  was  not  without  a  guide  ;  for, 
living  80  near  unto  the  rising  of  the  siin,  what  with 
others  was  tradition  with  them  was  knowledge  ; 
and  many  amongst  them  had  travelled  to  the  site 
of  Aden,  and  looked  upon  the  black  cloud  that 
Teiled  it,  and  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  rush- 
ÎQg  but  invisible  wings  that  hovered  oyer. 

Arasmanea  confided  to  the  warrior  his  whole 
history  ;  tbey  swore  etemal  friendship  ;  and  the 
anny  looked  upon  the  Chaklœan  as  a  man 
whom  Grod  had  sent  to  their  assistance.  For, 
what  was  most  strange,  not  one  of  the  army 
ever  seemed  to  imagine  there  was  aught  un- 
holy  or  profane  in  the  daring  enterprise  in  which 
they    had    enMsted;   accustomed    to    con&ider 
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bloodshed  a  virtue,  what  was  the  crime  of  win- 
ning  the  gardens  of  Paradise  by  force  ? 

Through  wastes  and  déserts  they  held  their 
way  ;  and,  though  their  nnmbers  thinned  daily 
by  &tigue,  and  the  lack  of  food,  and  the  fiery 
breath  of  the  buming  winds,  they  seemed  not 
to  relax  in  their  ardour,  nor  to  repine  at  the 
calamities  they  endured. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Darkness  gloomed  like  a  wall  !  From  heaven 
to  earth  stretched  the  palpable  and  solid  Night 
that  was  the  barrier  to  the  land  of  Aden.  No 
object  gleamed  through  the  impénétrable  black- 
ness;  from  those  summitless  walls  hung  no 
banner;  no  himian  champion  frowned  befbre 
the  drear  approach  :  ail  would  bave  been  silence, 
save  that,  at  times,  they  heard  the  solemn  rush 
as  of  some  mighty  sea  ;  and  they  knew  that  it 
was  the  rush  of  the  guardian  wings. 

The  army  halted  before  the  darkness,  mute 
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and  awed  ;  their  eyes  recoiled  from  the  gloom, 
and  rested  upon  the  towering  crest  and  snowy 
plumage  of  their  chiel  And  he  bade  them 
ligfat  the  torches  of  naphtha  that  they  had 
brougfat  with  them,  and  unsheath  their  swords  ; 
and,  at  the  given  sound,  horseman  and  horse 
dashed  in  through  the  walls  of  night  For  one 
instant,  the  torches  gleamed  andsparkled  amidst, 
the  darkness,  and  were  then  suddenly  extin- 
guished;  but  through  the  gloom  came  one 
gigantic  hand  wielding  a  sword  of  flame  ;  and, 
wherever  it  tumed,  man  smote  the  nearest  man 
— fiither  perished  by  bis  son — ^and  brother  fell 
gasping  by  the  death-stroke  of  bis  brother; 
shrieks  and  cries,  and  the  trample  of  afirighted 
steeds,  rang  through  the  riven  shade — riven 
only  by  that  mighty  sword  as  it  waved  from 
rank  to  rank,  and  the  gloom  receded  from  its 
rajrs. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

AT  eve  the  work  was  done  ;  a  small  remnant  of 
the  wamors,  alone  eseaped  from  the  gênerai 
slaughter,  lay  exhausted  upon  the  ground  before 
the  veil  of  Aden.  Arasmanes  was  the  last  who 
lingered  m  the  warring  gloom  ;  for,  as  he  lay 
strugglmg  beneath  the  press  of  dying  and  dead, 
the  darkness  had  seemed  to  roU  away,  and,  &r 
into  its  depths,  he  caught  one  gfimpse  of  the 
wonderful .  loveliness  of  Aden.  There,  over 
valleys  covered  with  the  greenest  verdure,  and 
watered  by  rivers  without  a  wave,  basked  a 
purpling  and  loving  sunUght,  that  was  peaeefcd 
and  doudless,  for  it  was  the  ^mile  of  God.  And 
there,  were  groups  of  happy  beings  scattered 
around,  in  whose  faces  was  the  serenity  of  un* 
utterable  joy;  even  at  the  mère  aspect  of  their 
happiness — happmess  îtself  was  reflected  upon 
the  soûl  of  the  Chaldœan,  despite  the  dread,  the 
horror,  and  the  désolation  of  the  hour.  He 
stretched  out  his  amis  imploringly,  and  the 
vision  faded  for  ever  from  his  sight 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

The  king  and  ail  the  principal  chiefe  of  the 

anny  were  no  more;   and,  with  one  consent, 

Arasmanes  was  proclaimed  their  leader.     Sor- 

rowfiil  and  dejected,  he  conducted  the  bumUed 

remnant  of  the  troop  back  through  the  déserts 

to  the  land  they  had  so  rashly  left.     Thrice  on 

their  retum  they  were  attacked  by  hostile  tribes, 

but  by  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Arasmanes 

they  escaped  the  periL     They  arrived  at  their 

native  city  to  find  that  the  brother  of  their  chief 

had  seized  the  reins  of  govemment     The  anny, 

who  hated  him,  declared  for  the  stranger-chief 

who  had  led  them  home.    And  Arasmanes,  hur- 

ried  away  by  the  prospect  of  power,  consented 

to  their  wilL     A  battle  ensued  ;  the  usurper  was 

slam  ;  and  Arasmanes,  a  new  usurper,  ascended 

the  throne  in  bis  stead. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  Chaldœan  was  no  longer  young  ;  tbe  hard- 
ships  he  had  undergone  in  tbe  désert  had  com- 
bioed  witb  the  anxieties  tbat  had  preyed  upon 
him  during  his  résidence  in  the  City  of 
Golden  Palaces  to  plant  upon  his  brow,  and  in 
his  heart,  the  furrows  of  unttmely  âge.  He 
was  in  the  possession  of  ail  the  sources  of  en- 
joyment  at  that  period  when  we  can  no  longer 
enjoy.  Howbeit,  he  endeavotired  to  amuse  hiii^ 
self  by  his  divan  of  justice,  from  which  eveiy 
body  went  away  dissatisfied,  and  his  banquets, 
at  which  the  courtiers  complained  of  hia  want 
of  magnificence,  and  the  people  of  his  profligate 
expense.  Grown  wise  by  expérience,  be  main- 
tained  his  crown  by  flattering  his  aimy;  and, 
siUTounded  by  luxury,  felt  himself  supported  by 
power. 

Hiere  came  to  the  court  of  Arasmanes  a 
strange  traveller;  he  was  a  little  old  man,  of 
phdn  appearance,  but  great  wisdom  ;  in  Esct,  he 
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was  oDe  of  the  most  noted  sages  of  tfae  east 
His  conversatioii,  tbotigb  meluicholy,  had  the 
greatest  attraction  for  Arasmanes,  who  loved  to 
complaîn  to  him  of  the  cares  of  royalty,  and 
the  tedîousness  of  his  lifé. 

"  Ah,  how  much  happier  are  those  in  a  hum- 
bler  station  V  said  the  king  ;  "  How  much  hap- 
pier was  I  in  the  desert-cave,  tendîng  tny  herds, 
and  IJstening  to  the  sweet  voice  of  Azraaph  I — 
Would  that  I  CDuld  recall  those  days  V 

"  I  can  enable  you  to  do  so,  great  king  !" 
uïd  tbe  sage  ;  "  bebold  this  mirror  ;  gaze  on  it 
«henever  you  derare  to  recall  the  past;  and 
«haterer  portion  of  the  past  you  wish  to  sum- 
mon  to  your  eyes  shall  appear  before  you." 


CHAPTXR   XVII. 

The  sage  did  not  deceive  Arasmanee.  The 
mirror  reflected  ail  the  scènes  through  which 
tbe  Chaldsean  had  passed  :  now  he  was  at  the 
ket  at  Chosphor,  a  happy  boy — now  with  elastic 
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hopes  entering  înto  the  enchanted  vall^  ot  the 
Kymph  ère  yet  he  leamed  how  her  youth  could 
fiule — DOW  he  wae  at  the  source  of  the  little 
stream,  and  gazing  on  the  face  of  Azraaph  by 
the  light  of  the  earlieet  star  ;  whichever  of  thèse 
ecenea  he  wished  to  live  over  again  reflected 
itself  nvidly  in  the  ma^c  mirror.  Surrounded 
by  pomp  and  luxury  in  the  présent,  bis  only 
Bolace  was  in  the  past 

"  You  see  that  I  wae  right,"  sud  he  to  the 
sage  :  "  1  was  much  happïer  in  those  days  ;  else 
why  80  anxious  to  renew  them  ?" 

"  Because,  O  great  king,"  said  the  sage,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  "  you  aee  them  without  recalling 
the  feeiings  you  then  experienced  as  well  as  tbe 
scènes  ;  you  gaze  on  the  past  with  tfae  feeiings 
you  now  posseas,  and  ail  that  then  made  the 
prospect  clouded  ia  aoftened  away  by  time. 
Judge  for  yourself  if  I  speak  tnie."  So  saying, 
the  sage  breathed  over  the  mirror,  and  bade 
Arasmanes  look  into  it  once  more.  He  did  so. 
He  beheld  the  same  scènes,  but  the  illusion  was 
gone  from  them.     He  waa  a  boy  once  more; 
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but  resUessnees,  and  anxietj,  and  a  thousand 
petty  carea  at  his  heart  :  be  vae  again  in  the 
care  with  Azroaph,  but  Becretly  [nning  at  Ûte 
weaiisome  monotony  of  his  life  :  in  ail  tbose 
scènes  be  now  imagined  the  happiest  he  per- 
ceived  tfaat  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  présent  ;  he 
had  been  looking  forvard  to  the  future,  and  the 
dream  of  the  unattiùnable  Aden  was  at  his 
heart.  "  Alas  T  sud  he,  dashing  the  mirror 
into  pièces,  "  I  wa«  deceived  ;  and  thou  hast 
destroyed  for  me,  O  sage,  even  the  pleaaure  of 
tbepaat  V 

CHAPTER   XVlll. 

Abasmanes  uever  forgot  the  brief  glimpee  of 
Aden  that  he  had  obtained  in  his  impious  war- 
bre  ;  and,  now  that  the  chann  was  gone  from 
MemoTy,  the  wlsh  yet  to  reach  the  unconquered 
Uod  retumed  more  powerfuUy  than  ever  to  his 
nùnd.  He  consuhed  the  sage  as  to  its  possi- 
bility. 
"  Thou  canst  make  but  oue  more  attempt," 


^» 


hence,  wiU  y\ait  thee,  s 
"  Cannot  the  visiter  « 
said  Arasmanes. 

"No,  nor  until  my 
sage. 

TUs  reply  threw  the 
great  confusion.  It  was 
found  80  much  pleasure 
his  friend-it  was  his  ot 
he  could  never  visit  Ad 
whole  life.)  until  that  fri, 

thoughtwasfuUofafflicti, 

to  look  upon  the  sage  as 

stacle  between  himself  and 

^shes.     He  inquired  eve 

health  of  the  sage;  heseei. 
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CHAFl'ER   XIX. 

The  very  next  day,  as  the  king  sat  in  bis  divan, 
a  great  noise  was  heard  without  the  doors  ;  and, 
presendy,  a  hag,  dressed  in  white  garments  of  a 
foreîgn  Cashion,  and  of  a  hideous  and  revolting 
countenance,  broke  away  from  tbe  erowd,  and 
made  up  to  tbe  king  :  ^^  They  would  not  let  me 
corne  to  tbee,  becausé  I  am  bomely  and  aged,'' 
said  sbe  in  a  sbrill  and  discordant  voice  ;  ^*  but 

I  hâve  been  in  a  king's  court  before  now ** 

"  Wbat  wantest  thou,  woman  ?"  said  Aras* 
mânes;  and  be felt,  as  he  spake,  a  cbill  creep  to 
his  heart. 

'^  I  am  that  visiter  of  wbich  the  wise  man 
spake,''  said  sbe;  ^^and  I  would  talk  to  tbee 
alone." 

Arasmanes  felt  impelled  as  by  some  mighty 
power  wbich  he  could  not  withstand;  he  rose 
from  his  throne,  the  assembly  broke  up  in  sur- 
prise, and  the  hag  was  admitted  alone  to  the 
royal  présence. 


smiie. 

"  Ay,*'  said  the  king 
together. 

"  I  will  take  thée  thi 
"  And  when  ?' 

"To-morrow,  if  tho 
laughed  aloud. 

There  was   somethîi^ 

voice,  and  the  appearan 

disgusting  to  Arasmanee 

no  longer.     Aden  itself 

with  such  a  companion  an 

Wîthout  vouchsafing  a  i 

the  apartment,  and  bade 

the  hag  no  more  to  the  To^ 

The  sleep  of  Arasmane 
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appcLritioD  of  tbe  hag  had  given  bim  a  distante 
of  Aden  îtsel(  .certain  it  vas  tbat  he  felt  tbe 
deâre  of  bis  whole  life  bad  vanUbed  etitirely 
tram  bÎB  breast  ;  and  bis  only  vîsb  now  wae  to 
enjoy,  as  long  and  as  heartily  as  be  was  able, 
the  pleasuree  tliat  were  within  bis  reach. 

"  Wbat  a  fool  hâve  I  been,"  sud  be  aloud, 
"  to  waste  so  many  yeare  in  wishing  to  leave 
tbe  eartb  I  Is  it  only  ïn  my  old  âge  tbat  I  be- 
gin  to  find.bow  mucb  tbat  is  agreeable  eartb 
can  possess?" 

"  Corne,  come,  corne  !"  cried  a  shrill  voice  ; 
and  Arasmanes,  startted,  tumed  round  to  bebold 
tbe  terrible  face  of  tbe  bag. 

"  Come  V  saàd  sbe,  stamping  ber  foot  ;  "  I 
am  ready  to  conduct  tbee  to  Aden." 

"  Wretcb  r'  said  tbe  king,  wîtb  quivcring 
lips,  "  bow  didst  tbou  baffle  my  guards?  But 
I  will  strangle  every  one  of  them." 

"  Tbou  hast  had  enougb  of  atrangling,"  an- 
swered  tbe  crone,  witb  a  malignant  glare.  "  Hast 
thou  not  Btraogled  thy  dearest  firiend?" 

"  Wbat  !  tauntest  tbou  me  ?"  cried  tbe  king  ; 


V 

I 


Wow  ;  and,  at  the  sam. 

the  king,  she  dasped  1 

fixed  6er  long  talons  in 

Purple  robe,  through  t 

those  vulture-fiuigs,  ai 

«loudwiththeterroran, 
mshed  in  at  the  sound  < 
"  Villains  r  said  he, 
from  his  brow,  "  would 
murdered?    Hewdownj 
only  can  préserve  Ufe  to 
"  We  saw  her  enter  i 
chief  of  the  guards,   an 
now  die  the  death."    Th 
cord  made  at  the  crone, 
them  like  a  hunted  tigress 


^«      V^ 
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fuE  wound  which  the  talons  of  tbis  horrible 

rîmtoT  bad  made  in  tbe  breaât  of  tbe  king  re- 

hised  to  bcal  :  it  gave  bbn  excrudating  anguish. 

The  pbysicians   tended   him   in  vain  ;  in  vain, 

toos  did  tfae  wise  men  preacb  patience  and  hope 

to  him.     What  incensed  him  even  more  than  the 

pain  wa8  tbe  issult  he  bad  auffered — that  auch 

1  loatbsome  and  obscène  wretcfa  should  dare  to 

naim  the  person  of  a  king  ! — the  tbought  was 

lut  to  be  borne.     But,  what  was  moet  strange, 

^  more  pun  the  kingsuffered,  tfae  more  did  he 

ndearour  to  court  pleasure  :  life  nerer  eeemed 

^duiming  to  him  as  at  the  moment  when  it 

yaaie   an    agony.     His  &Tourite  courtiers, 

f>  had  been  accustomed  to  flatter  his  former 

ft&ess,  and  to  converse  wîtb  him  about  the 

(inese  of  Aden,  and  tbe  possibility  of  enter- 

It,  fourni  that  even  to  broach  tbe  subject 

I  their  royal  master   into   a   paroxysm  of 

'    Ue  foamed  at  tbe  mouth  at  the  name  of 


•^^«  X/ 


V 


universe. 


cha; 


At  length  one  physi 

the  rest,  assured  the 

cure  the  wound  and  n 

**Know,   O  kîng," 

stream  of  Athron,  wh 

vaUey  of  Mythra,  ihen 

can  cure  ail  the  diseaseï 

to  enter  thy  gUded  hi 

stream  for  the  space  of 

thîne  offering  of  myrrh 

watere,  in  order  to  be  \i 
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It  was  a  dark,  deep,  and  almost  waveless  stream  ; 
and  the  courtiers,  and  tbe  women,  and  the 
guards,  and  the  wise  men,  gathered  round  tbe 
banks  ;  and  the  kmg,  leaning  on  the  physician, 
ascended  his  gilded  bark;  and  the  physician 
alone  entered  the  vessel  with  him.  ^<  For/' 
said  he,  ^^  the  god  of  the  stream  loves  it  not  to 
be  profaned  by  the  yulgar  crowd  ;  it  is  for  kings 
only  that  it  possesses  its  healing  virtue.'' 

So  the  king  redined  in  the  middle  of  the. 

Yeaaely  and  the  physician  took  the  censer  of 

predous  odours;  and  the  bark  drifited  down  the 

ttream,  as  the  crowd  wept  and  prayed  upon 

^shore. 

^  Elither  my  eyes  deceive  mep**  said  the  king, 

tnndy,  ^  or  the  stream  seems  to  expand  super- 

^^Aturally,  as  into  a  great  sea,  and  the  shores  on 

^ther  side  £ade  into  distance.'' 

**  It  is  so>"  answered  the  physician. — "  And 


V 


"  Ay,**  answered  th 
"  It  is  the  approa 

80  often  desired  to  re^ 

Aden." 

"Dogr  criedthel 

not  to  me  that  hatefij 

As  he  spoke,  the  figi 

shrunk  in  size;  fais  ro 

the  king  beheld  in  his  i 

of  the  accursed  hag. 

On  drifted  the  vessel 

banks  now  beheld  the  1 

close  embraee;  his  shri 

water,  wWle  the  gorgeou 

streamers  and  gilded  side 

the  black  arch  of  rocks  : 
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th.t  hour  tfa,  king  WM  seeD  no  mme 
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"£  do  not  enough  consider  our  physical 
State  as  the  cause  of  much  of  our  moral — ^we  do 
^ot  reflect  enough  upon  our  outward  selves  : — 
•^liat  clianges  hâve  been  produced  in  our  minds 
^y  some  extemal  cause — an  accident — an  ill- 
^^  !  For  instance,  a  gênerai  state  of  physical 
debility — ill  health  in  the  ordinary  phrase, — 
^  perhaps  among  the  most  interesting  subjects 
^hereon  to  moralize.  It  is  not — like  most  topics 
%t  are  dedicated  to  philosophy — refining  and 

G  5 


m* 


'w*^  ttittii,  anci 


rounds  hiin;__itrei3 

apartofDeath;— it 

Sooner  or  later,  for  j 

it  is  our  common  < 

stricken  suddenly,  an 

the  Dread  Comer,-- 

not  to  be  classed  agj 

artificial  existence  — 

custom-the  unknown 

the  varions  ills  that  be 

toil— the  straining  ner 

overwrought  or  the  stï 

Poverty-the  luxnries  < 

of  our  several  passions- 

where,  and  few  of  us  pj 

gâtes  of  Life  en»  w-  ^, 
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Life  tteelf  ia  but  a  long  dying,  and  with 
eveiy  struggle  against  disease  "  we  taste  the 
grave  and  the  Bolemnities  of  our  own  fu- 
□eralfi.  Every  day's  necessity  calls  for  a  repa^ 
ration  of  tbat  portion  wbich  Death  fed  on  ail 
night  when  we  lay  on  his  l^p,  and  stept  in  bis 
outer  chambers."* 

A9  the  beautiful  mind  of  Tully  taught  itself 
to  regard  the  evils  of  Old  Age,  by  furly  focing 
its  approach,  and  weigbing  its  suSerings  againgt 
its  consolations,  bo,  with  respect  to  habituai 
infinulties,  we  may  the  better  bear  them  by  re- 
collecting  tiiat  tbey  are  net  witbout  their  solace. 
Every  one  of  us  must  bave  obeerved  that  during 
a  lengtbened  illness  tbe  mind  acquires  the  habit 
of  making  to  itself  a  thousand  sources  of  in- 
terest — "  a  thousand  images  of  one  that  was" — 
out  of  that  quiet  monotony  which  seems  so  un- 
varied  to  ordinary  eyes.  We  grow  usually  far 
more  susceptible  to  commonplace  impressions  : 
— As  one  whose  eyes  are  touched  by  a  fairy 
spell,  a  new  world  opens  to  us  out  ot  the  surtàce 
•  Jeremy  Taylor  on  Holy  Dying. 


lively  and  impetuous  imagi 
afflicted  with  a  disease  wh 
most  perfect  composure, — n» 
read,  write,  and  veiy  rarely  \ 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  d 
marble  chimney-piece,  in  wl 
gularly  streaked,  fiirnished 
broken  likenesses  to  men,  \ 
He  declared  that,  by  degrec 
morning  with  an  object  be 
imagination  betook  itself  in 
reabn  of  discovery.  This 
strange  power  of  the  mind, 
an  interest  in  the  narrowec 
it  may  be  confined,  may  be  li 
exaggerated.     How  many  oi 
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8oiI;  its  affections  are  not  confined  to  one  spot, 
— its  dispositions  fasten  themselves  everywhere, 
— they  live,  they  thrive,  they  produce,  in  what- 
ever  région  Chance  may  cast  tbem,  however  re- 
mote  from  their  accustomed  realm.  God  made 
the  human  heart  weak,  but  elastic  ; — it  hath  a 
strange  power  of  tuming  poison  into  nutriment 
Banish  us  the  airof  Heaven — cripple  the  step — 
bind  us  to  the  sick  couch — eut  us  off  from  the 
cbeeifiil  face  of  men — make  us  keep  house  with 
lianger  and  with  Darkness — we  can  yet  play 
^th  our  own  femcies,  and  after  the  first  bittemess 
of  the  physical  thraldom,  feel  that  despite  of  it 
we  are  free  ! 

It  bas  been  my  lot  to  endure  fréquent  visita- 
âons  of  ill-health,  altbough  my  muscular  frame 
isstrong,  and  I  am  capable  of  bearing  great 
privation  and  almost  any  exertion  of  mère 
l>odily  fatigue.  The  reason  is  that  I  réside 
principally  in  London,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that 
Ihave  been  able  to  inuremyself  to  the  close  air 
^d  the  want  of  exercise  that  belong  to  the  life 
of  dties.     However  languishing  in  the  confine- 


ummm--    i  "^î**'  • 


>    - 

y  - 


trees,  1  revived, — ^the  ni 
fled  me — I  asked  myself 
ments!     My  bodily  state 
and  self-incurred,  for  not 
me  to  cities:  I  follow  no 
pendent  of  men,  sufficient 
and,  from  my  youth  upwai 
self  tbe  power  to  live  alo 
consult  health  as  the  greate 
But  is  health  the  greatest  o 
the  body  to  be  our  main  c 
the  minions  of  self?    Are  ' 
poreal  advantage  the  chief  e 


(t 


£t  propter  yitam  yivend 


I  confess  that  I  see  not  h< 

to   thpwM»-*' ''        '^ 
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and  yet  speak  of  health  as  our^reate«/  blessing, 
aod  the  workman's  charge  of  filling  up  the 
crannies  of  this  foet  mouldering  clay  as  the 
most  necessary  of  human  objects.  Aseuredly 
health  ïs  a  great  blessing,  and  its  care  is  not  to 
be  despised;  but  there  are  duties  fi|r  more 
sacred, — obligatioiiB  before  which  the  body  is  as 
nought  For  ît  is  not  necessary  to  live,  but  it 
ta  necessary  to  live  nobty  I  And  of  this  truth 
we  are  not  without  tbe  support  of  hlgb  ex- 
amples.  Who  can  read  the  great  poet  "who 
Bung  of  heaven,"  and  forget  that  bis  acts  walked 
level  with  the  lofly  eminence  of  bis  genius — 
that  he  paid  "no  homage  to  tbe  sim,"  that  even 
the  blessing  of  light  itself  was  a  luxury,  wil- 
Itngly  to  be  abandoned — but  the  defence  of  the 
great  rights  of  earth,  the  fulfilmeat  of  the  solemn 
trust  of  nations,  the  vindicatioii  of  âges  yet  to 
come,  was  a  necesHty,  and  not  to  be  avoided — 
and  wherefore  ?  because  it  was  a  duty  !  Are 
there  not  duties  too  to  ua — though  upon  a 
narrower  seale — which  require  no  less  generous 
a  dévotion?    Are  there  not  objects  which  are 
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more  important  than  the  ease  and  wel&re  of 
the  body?    Is  our  first  great  charge  that  of 
being  a  nurse  to  ourselves?    No:  every  one  of 
us  who  writes,  toils,  or  actively  serves  the  state, 
forms  to  himsel^   if  he  knoweth  anything  of 
publie  virtue,  interests  which  are  not  to  be  re- 
nouneed  for  the  purchase  of  a  calmer  pulse^ 
and  a  few  ycars  added  to  the  feeble  extrême 
of  life.     Many  of  us  bave  neither  fortune,  nor 
power,   nor  extrinsic  offerings  to  sacrifice  to 
mankind  ;  but  ail  of  us — the  proud,  the  humble, 
the  rich,  the  poor — ^have  one  possession  at  our 
command  ; — we  may  sacrifice  ourselves  !     It  is 
firom  thèse  reasons  that,  at  the  time  I  refer  to, 
I  put  aside  the  hope  of  health; — a  good  ear- 
nestly  indeed  to  be  coveted,  but  which,  if  ob- 
tained  only  by  a  life  remote  firom  man,  inactive, 
useless,  self-revolving,  may  be  too  dearly  bought: 
and  gazing  on  the  evil  which  I  imagined  (thougb 
erroneously)  I  could  not  cure,  I  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  myself  to  its  necessity. 

And  first,  it  seems   to  me  that  when  the 
nerves  are  somewhat  weakened  the  sensés  of 
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sympathy  are  more  keen — ^we  are  less  négligent 

of   our  kind: — that   impetuous  and  reckless 

buoyancy  of  spirit  which  mostly  accompanies  a 

hardy  and  iron  frame,  is  not  made  to  enter  into 

the  infirmities  of  others.  How  can  it  sympathize 

with  what  it  bas  never  known?    We  seldom 

find  men  of  great  animal  faealth  and  power 

possessed  of  much  delicacy  of  mind  ;  their  hu- 

manity  and  kindness  proeeed  from  an  overflow 

of  apirits — ^their  more  génial  virtues  are  often 

but  skin  deep,  and  the  result  of  good  humour. 

Hie  susceptible  frame  of  women  causes   each 

more  kindly  and  gênerons  feeling  to  vibrate 

more  powerfully  on  their  hearts,  and  thus  also 

that  which  in  our  barsher  «  sex  sharpens  the 

^erve,  often  softens  the  affection.     And  this  is 

feally  the  cause  of  that  increased  tendency  to 

pity,  to  charity,  to  friendsbip,  which  comes  on 

^th  the  décline  of  life,  and  which  Bolingbroke 

^  80  toucbingly  alluded  to.    There  is  an  ex- 

citement  in  the  consciousness  of  the  glorious 

P^^ssession    of    unshaken  health  and  matured 

^ength  which  hurries  us  on  the  road  of  that 


# 
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80UI  are  often  winge. 

fed  from  the  same  so 

of  the  heart  strong,  , 

theearth.    Thua  wh. 

and  the  race  of  the  si 

the  Mind  fidk  gentiy 

««es   its   gaments 

Passions  whieh  hâve 

leetual  objects  becom, 

longer  suffidng  to  be  , 

contract  the  soft  habit 

upon  others;  the  ties  r 

with  a  more  dose  ende 

tendemess  we  receive  i 

about  us,  teadies  us  th 

tWs  is  therefore  among 
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exteraal  porsuits,  more  deyoted  to  intellectual 
objects,  new  sources  of  delight  are  thus  be- 
stowed  upon  us.  Books  become  more  éloquent 
of  language,  and  their  aspect  grows  welcome  as 
die  ÎBce  of  some  dear  consoler.  Perhaps  no 
epicure  of  the  world's  coarse  allurement  knows 
that  degree  of  deep  and  serene  enjoyment  with 
whicfa,  shut  up  in  our  tranquil  chambers,  we 
smround  ourselves  with  the  WisDoif,  the 
PoETRY,  the  Romance  of  past  âges,  and  are 
made  free,  by  the  Sybil  of  the  world's  know- 
ledge,  to  the  Elysium  of  departed  soûls.  The 
pain,  or  the  fever,  that  from  time  to  time  re- 
nûnds  us  of  our  clay,  brings  not  perhaps  more 
fréquent  and  embarrassing  interruptions,  than 
tbe  restlessness  and  eager  passion  which  belong 
to  the  flush  of  health.  Contented  to  repose — 
die  repose  becomes  more  prodigal  of  dreams. 

And  there  b  another  circumstance  usually 
^^ttendant  on  ill-health.  We  live  less  for  the 
World — ^we  do  not  extend  the  circle  of  firiendship 
^to  the  wide  and  distracting  orbit  of  common  ac- 
^uaintance — we  are  thus  less  subject  to  uugenial 
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interruptioiis  —  to  vulgar  humiliations  —  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  mind — ^the  harassment  and  the 
vanity, — that  torture  those  who  seek  after  the 
<<  gallery  of  painted  pictures,"  and  ^^  the  talk 
where  no  love  is,**  The  gawd  and  the  osten- 
tation shrink  into  their  true  colours  before  the 
eye  whieh  has  been  taught  to  look  within.  And 
the  puises  that  hâve  been  calmed  by  pain,  keep» 
mthout  much  effort,  to  the  even  ténor  of  philo- 
sophy.  Thus  ill-health  may  save  us  from  many 
disquietudes  and  errors — from  fréquent  mortifi- 
cation— and  "  the  toalking  after  the  vain  sha- 
dovor  Plato  retired  to  bis  cave  to  be  wise; 
sickness  is  often  the  moral  cave,  with  its  quiet, 
its  darkness,  and  its  solitude,  to  the  souL 

I  may  add  also,  that  he  who  has  been  taught 
the  precariousness  of  life,  acquires  a  knowledge 
of  its  value.  He  teaches  himself  to  regard 
Death  with  a  quiet  eye,  and  habit*  gifts  him 
with  a  fortitude  mightier  than  the  stoicism  of 
the  Porch.     As  the  lamb  is  shom  so  the  wind 

•  £xilia^  tormenta^  bella^  morbos^  naufragîa^  medi- 
tare^  ut  Dullo  sis  malo^  Tyro. — Senec.  Epist 
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ià  tempered.     Nor  îb  the  calm  witfaout  moments 

of  mère  animal  ecstasy  miknown  to  tbe  rude 

health,   wfaich,   having   nerer  waned  from   it« 

vigoar,  is  imconscions  of  the  treasure  it  inherita. 

What  rature  in  the  first  Bteps  to  recovery — in 

the  buoyant  interrala  of  release  !    When  the 

wise  ûmplicity  of  Hesiod  would   express   the 

oTerpowering  joy  of  a  bridegroom,  in  tbe  fiusb 

nf  conquest  haatening  to  the  first  embraces  of 

bis  bride,  be  can  compare  him  only  to  one 

escaped  from  some  pûnMl  disease,  or  from  the 

ehains  of  a  dungeon.*     The  release  of  pùo  is 

the  excess  of  transport     Witb  what  gratitude 

n  feel  the  first  return  of  healtb — the  first  hud- 

^g  forth  of  the  new  spring  that  hae  dawned 

ntiÙB  us  1     Or,  if  our  disease  admit  not  that 

blessed  régénération,  still  it  bas  its  interrals  and 

fepneves  :  moments,  when  the  Mind  springs  up 

u  die  lark  to  heaven,  sing^ng  and  rejoicing  as 

ilbathes  ita  plumage  in  Uie  ïntoxicating  air.    So 

that  our  stat«  may  be  of  habituai  tranquillity, 

ud  yet  not  dumb  to  raptures  whicb  bave  no 

•  Het.  Scvt.  Hère.  Une  i€ 


that  the  mind,  left  free  to  con 
rally  prefers  the  high  and  the 
sensual  and  the  low.  As  Asi 
rise  among  the  Chaldœan  shepl 
stant  leisure  upon  their  yast 
enabled  them  to  eleyate  their 
vided  to  the  heavenly  bodies, — 
to  us  for  contemplation  in  our  h 
and  our  neeessary  disengagemen 
of  earth,  tend  to  direct  our  t 
Stars,  and  impregnate  us  half  un 
the  Science  of  Heaven. 

Thus  while,  as  I  hâve  said,  01 
corne  more  gentle,  our  soûls  al 
noble,  and  our  desires  more  p 
to  think,  with  one  of  the  most 
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ntonitor  within  us  is  constant,  but  with  a  sweet 
and  a  c^eering  voïce. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  with  whidi  in  the  hour 
of  sickuesB  I  taugbt  myself  to  regard  what  with 
the  Tulgar  is  the  greatest  of  human  calamitjes  I 
It  may  be  some  consolation  to  those  who  hâve 
suffered  more  bitterly  than  I  bave  done,  to  feel 
that,  by  calling  in  the  powers  of  the  mind,  there 
may  be  good  ends  and  cheerful  hopes  wrought 
out  froro  the  wasting  of  the  body  ;  and  that  it  is 
only  the  darkness — unconsidered  and  unezplored 
— whidi  shapes  the  spectre,  and  appals  us  with 
the  fear. 
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immédiate  intereat  which  the  proceedingg 
Législature  bave  attached  to  the  eusteot 
3f  Arrest,  and  its  probable  refonn,  înduce 
I  relate  the  foUowing  story. 
ce  upon  a  time  there  lived  at  Hambui^h  a 
a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Meyer — ^he  wae 
d  little  man;  charitable  to  the  poor,  hoB- 
le  to  bis  ÊiendS)  and  ho  rich  that  he  was 
mely  respected,  in  epite  of  bis  good  nature. 
Dg  tbat  part  of  fais  propeity  which  waa 
p3 


-*"  . 


# 
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owcd  to  him  by  the  Cl 
seL   Thîa  debt  had  be< 
the  worthy  Meyer  begî 
vestment  of  bis  capital 
to  take  a  trip  to  Por 
Captain  Jones  was  thei 
liberty  whieh  in  my  o 
country  never  be  permi 
applying  for  bis  money. 

Our  wortby  mercbai 
found  bimself  at  Portsmi 
to  tbat  town,  but  not  i 
with  the  English  languaj 
calling  on  Captain  Jones 

"Andvat?'  saidhe  t 
to  conduct  him  to  the  ( 
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The  merchant  bowed,  and  knocked  at  thc 
door  of  a  red-brick  bouse — door  green — brass 
bocker.  Captain  Gregory  Jones  was  a  tall 
mon  ;  he  wore  a  blue  jacket  without  skirts  ;  he 
had  high  cheek  bones,  small  eyes,  and  hb  whole 
appearance  was  éloquent  of  what  is  generally 
tenned  the  bluff  honesty  of  the  seaman. 

Captain  Gregory  Jones  seemed  somewhat 
disconcerted  at  seeing  bis  friend — he  begged  for 
a  little  furtber  time.      The  merchant  looked 

m 

grave — three  years  had  already  elapsed.  The 
Captain  demurred — the  merchant  pressed; — the 
Captain  blustered — and  the  merchant,  growîng 
angry,  began  to  threaten.  Ail  of  a  sudden 
Captain  Jones's  manner  changed — he  seemed  to 
recoUect  himsel^  begged  pardon,  said  he  could 
easily  procure  the  money,  desired  the  merchant 
to  go  back  to  bis  inn,  and  promised  to  call  on 
liim  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Mynheer  Meyer 
went  home,  and  ordered  an  excellent  dinner. 
Time  passed  —  bis  friend  came  not  Meyer 
grew  impatient  He  had  just  put  on  bis  bat 
and  was  walking  ont,  when   the  waiter  threw 


■msii 


heer  Meyer,     The  gent 
taller  one  whipped  out  i 
receipt     "  Ah,  ver  vell, 
^^  Signing,  Sir,  is  use 
enough  to  accompany  us. 
debt.  Sir;  my  house  is  ei 
gentlemen  of  the  first  fai 
moderate,  too,  only  a  gui 


• 

own  wine." 

"I   do  —  no  —  nnderst 

m 

merehant,  smiling  amiablj 

■     « 

r 

hère — thank  you — " 

Y   .,   ■. 

"  Corne,   corne,"    said 

I-  -  ■  ■ 

speaking  for  the  first  time 

seer,  you  are  our  prisonc 

r  ■ 

for  the  sum  of  laCMVW  ^ 
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heer  Meyer  fwr  10,000/.;  for,  as  every  one 
knows,  any  man  may  arrest  us  who  bas  con- 
science enough  to  swear  that  we  owe  him  money. 
Where  was  M ynheer  Meyer  in  a  strange  town 
to  get  bail  ?     Mynheer  Meyer  went  to  prison. 

^  Dis  be  a  strange  vay  of  paying  a  man  bis 
monisb  V*  said  Mynbeer  Meyer. 

In  order  to  wile  away  time,  our  mercbant, 
«ho  was  wonderfiilly  social,  scraped  acquaint- 
ance  with  some  of  bis  fellow-prisoners.  ^^  Vat 
be  you  in  pridion  for  ?^  said  be  to  a  stout  re- 
spectable-looking'man  wbo  seemed  in  a  violent 
passion — ^  for  vat  crime  ?" 

"  I,  Sir,  crime  P'  quotb  the  prisoner  ;  "  Sir,  I 
was  going  to  Liverpool  to  vote  at  tbe  élection, 
when  a  friend  of  tbe  opposite  candidate's  bad 
me  suddenly  arrested  for  2,000/.  Before  I  get 
bail  tbe  élection  willbe  over  I" 

"  Vat 's  tbat  you  tell  me?  arrest  you  to  pré- 
sent you  giving  an  bonesbt  vote  ?  is  tbat 
justice?^ 

**  Justice,  noP  cried  our  friend,  "it's  tbe 
Law  of  Arrest" 


kerchief  to  eyes  that  w< 
"  An  attomey  offerec 
■    ^'   '  count  a  bill,  if  he  could 

indorse  it — /,  Sir,  indon 
due,  the  next  day  thc 
whose  names  were  on  thi 
of  us,  the  law  allows  him 
foreach;  there  are  sixtet 
lawyer — but  I,  Sir — alas 
before  /  shall  be  released 
**  • ,  of  men  eaUed  discountii 

upon  the  profits  of  entra 
\r  \  poorfolk." 

"  Mine  Grott  !  but  is  d; 
"Alas!  No,  Sir,  itist 
"  But,"  said  the  meroh 
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I)  wbo,  because  von  carrion  of  a  shailor,  who 
owesh  me  five  hundred  pounts,  takes  an  oath 
that  /owe  him  ten  thousand — ^here  am  1,  on  that 
schoundrePs  single  oath,  clapped  up  in  a  pri- 
shon.  Is  this  a  man's  being  innoshent  till  he 
is  proTed  guilty,  Sare  ?' 

"  Sir,**  said  the  lawyer  primly,  "  you  are 
thinking  of  criminal  cases  ;  but  if  a  man  be  un- 
fortunate  enough  to  get  into  debt,  that  is  quite  a 
différent  thing  ; — ^we  are  barder  to  poverty  than 
we  are  to  crime  !" 
"  But,  nûne  Gott  I  is  dat  justice  ?" 
**  Justice  !  pooh  !  it  's  the  Law  of  Arrest,"  said 
the  lawyer,  tuming  on  bis  heeL 

Our  merchant  was  liberated  ;  no  one  appeared 
to  prove  thé  debt  He  flew  to  a  magistrale  ;  he 
told  his  case;  he  implored  justice  against  Cap- 
tain  Jones. 

'^  Captain  Jones  T'  said  the  magistrate,  taking 
snuff  ;  "  Captain  Gregory  Jones,  you  mean  ?" 
"  Ay,  mine  goot  Sare — ^yesh  !" 
"He  set  sail  for   Calcutta  yesterday.     He 
commands  the  Royal  Sally.     He  must  evidently 
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: —  ""  you  couit 

He  's  a  cWer  feUow  is 
"  De  teufel  !  buf^  Sa 

fordepoormerchant?' 
"  Remedy  J  oh,  yes- 

"Butvatuseisdat? 
ten  thousaod  miles  off—i 
"  That  's  certainly  agai 

"Andcannotlgetmy 
"  Not  as  I  see.» 

"  And  /  hâve  been  arre, 
"  You  hâve." 

"  Sare,  I  hâve  only  vor 
justice  ?" 

"  Th*t  I  can't  say,  Mynl 

certainly  theLawofArrest 
gjstrate;  and  h<>  u j  ., 
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MoRALtsTs  are  wrong  when  they  preach  indiscri- 
minately  agidust  Satiety  and  denounce  tbe  sated. 
Hiere  w  a  species  of  satiety  which  U  productive 
of  wÎBdom.  Wben  Pleasure  palis,  Philosophy 
begins.  I  doubt  whether  inen  ever  thoroughly 
attain  to  knowledge  of  the  world,  until  they  bave 
gone  through  its  attractions  and  allurementSt 
Expérience  is  not  acquired  by  tbe  spectator  of 
Hfe,  but  by  its  actor.  It  was  not  by  contemptating 
tbe  fortunes  of  othera,  but  by  ihe  remembrance 
of  his  own,  Uiat  the  wisest  of  Mortals  felt  that 
"  AU  was  vanity."     A  tnie  and  practical  philo- 


by  the  garden  as  weii  as  by  \ 
healing  spirit  is  distilled  froi 
which  withered  in  our  hand. 

A  certain  sentiment  of  satiei 
human  pleasures,  of  the  labor  i\ 
nothingness  of  trite  and  vulgs 
ofken  the  best  préparation  to  t 
vated  view  of  the  ends  of  life, 
phy.  As  many  hâve  blest  the  l 
which  they  had  leisure  to  conte 
existence,  and  to  form  an  impi 
future  voyage — so  thereis  a  sic 
when  exhaustion  itself  is  sali 
the  languor  and  the  tedium  we 
of  the  moral  régénération.  ] 
most  indulgent  in  Morals,  mue 


»^^m0^  ^m  .^m-^^      —  • 
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gospel  wer«  amongst  the  unforhinate  and  tbe 
eiTÎng — eo  the  men  wfao  hâve  known  moet  the 
fillactes  of  our  human  nature,  are  perhaps  those 
the  moBt  inclined  to  foater  the  aspîrationB  of  the 
spiritual  To  the  one  Faust  who  found  a  com> 
rade  in  the  Fiend,  there  are  a  tfaousand  who  are 
visîted  by  the  AngeL 

The  more  dvilized,  the  more  refined,  be- 
comes  the  peiiod  in  which  we  are  cast^  the 
more  are  we  suhject  to  satie^ — 

"  Tbat  wearineBS  of  al) 

Wt  meet,  or  feel,  or  hear,  or  we." 

Tbe  even  road  of  existence  the  routine  of  no- 
thingB,  the  smooth  and  silken  indolence,  which 
is  destined  to  thoae  amongst  us  wfao,  wealthy 
md  well-bom,  bave  no  occupation  in  life  but 
the  effort  to  Uve  at  ease^  produce  on  the  suhject 
the  same  royally  of  discontent  that  was  once 
the  attiïbute  of  a  king.  In  a  free  and  a  pros- 
perous  country,  ail  wfao  are  rich  and  idle  are 
u  kings.  We  bave  the  same  splendid  mono- 
tony     and    nnTaiying    spectacle    of   repeated 


V 


seeking  to  amuse  those  who 
or  like  Louis  XIV.,  in  seekii 
those  who  cannot  amuse  us, 
fore,  the  common  and  cathoU 
portion  of  a  highly  civilized 
inequalities  of  life  are  fittinj 
those  who  are  excluded  froi 
one  extrême,  there  are  those 
of  pleasure  in  the    other. 
duU  and  cheerless  over  the  l 
tain,  but  the  air  at  the  sum 
withers. 

Yet  the  poor  hâve  their  » 
the  wealthy — the  satiety  of 
viction  of  its  hopelessness.     < 
sel^"  ^Tote  a  mechanic  once 
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to  render  himaelf  abore  the  necessity  of  drud- 
gery;  to  îée\  bis  soul  out  of  the  clutehes  of 
want,  and  enabled  to  indulge  at  ease  in 
the  luxury  of  becoming  better  and  wiser — 
picture  to  youiself  eucb  a  mao,  wîth  such  an 
ambition,  finding  every  effort  in  vain,  seeing 
that  the  utmost  he  can  do  ia  to  provide  for  the 
day,  and  so  &om  day  to  day  to  live  battling 
againet  tbe  morrow.  Wttb  wbat  beart  can  he 
give  himself  up  at  night  to  unproductive  tasks. 
Scarce  ie  he  lest  for  a  moment,  amidst  tbe  won- 
deis  of  knowledge  for  tbe  first  dme  presented 
to  him,  ère  the  voice  of  bis  children  disturbs 
and  brings  him  hack  to  tbe  world, — the  debt 
unpaid — the  bill  discredited — tbe  demanda  upon 
the  Saturda/s  wages.  O,  Sir,  in  6uch  moments, 
none  can  feel  how  great  is  our  disgust  at  Hfe, 
how  jaded  and  how  weary  we  feel  ; — we  reeoil 
alike  &om  amusement  and  knowledge — we  sicken 
at  the  doom  to  which  we  are  compelled — we  are 
as  weary  of  the  sun  as  tbe  idlest  rich  man  in 
the  land — we  sbare  his  prérogative  of  satiety, 
ind  k>ng  for  tbe  rest  in  the  green  bed  wbere 
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our  fore&tben  sleep,  released  for  erer  from  the 
tooth  of  unTelentÎDg  cares." 

The  writer  of  this  was  a  poet — let  me  hope 
tbat  there  are  not  maay  of  hia  oïder  condemned 
with  him  to  a  spuit  out  of  haimony  with  its  lot 
Yet  as  knowledge  wîdèns  its  ùrcle,  the  number 
will  increase,  and  if  oui  aoâal  system  îs  to  remais 
always  the  same,  I  doubt  whether  the  deare  of 
knowledge,  which  is  the  deâre  of  leisure,  will 
be  a  blessing  to  those  who  are  everlaatingly 
condemned  to  toiL 

But  the  satiety  of  the  rich  bas  its  cure  in  wbat 
b  the  very  curse  of  the  poor.  Their  satiety  is 
from  indolence,  and  its  cure  is  action.  Satiety 
with  tfaem  is  chieây  the  offiipring  of  a  resUess 
imagination  and  a  stagnant  intellect.  Their 
minds  are  employed  on  trifles,  in  whitdi  their 
feelings  cease  to  t&ke  an  intereat  It  is  not  tbe 
fiivolous  who  feel  satiety,  it  is  a  better  order  of 
spirits  fated  to  bave  no  other  occupation  than 
fiivolities.  The  Frencfa  memoir  wrîters,  who 
évince  so  mucb  talent  waated  away  in  a  life  of 
trifles,  présent  the  moet  melancholy  pictures  we 
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possess  of  satiety  and  of  the  more  gloomy  wis- 
dom  of  apathy  in  which  it  sometimeB  ends.  The 
flowers  of  tfae  heart  nin  to  seed.  Madame 
lyE^nnay  bas  expressed  this  briefly  and  beauti- 
foUy — "  Le  cœur  se  blase,  les  ressorts  se  brisent, 
et  l'on  finit,  je  crois,  par  n'être  plus  sensible  à 
rien." 

Oh,  that  fearfui  prostration  of  tbe  mind — that 
Corporofthe  affections,  that  utter  bopeless  indif- 
férence to  ail  things — 

"  Full  litUe  can  he  teU  who  hath  not  tried 
What  hell  it  is  !" 

To  rise  and  see  through  the  long  day  no  object 
that  can  interest,  no  pleasure  that  can  amuse^ 
«ith  a  heart  perpetually  craving  excitement  to 
pus  mecbanically  through  the  round  of  unex- 
àtable  occupatioDS — to  make  an  enemy  of  Time 
—to  count  the  moments  of  bis  marcb — to  be 
1>Ù  captive  in  tbe  prison-house — to  foresee  no 
delivery  but  death — to  be  a  machine  and  not  a 
■Un,  baving  no  aelf-will  and  no  émotion — 
«ound  up  from  day  to  day — Uiings  in  s  dream, 
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in  which  we  act  involuntarily  —  feeling  th^ 
beat  part  of  ub  locked  up  and  lîMess,  aïK^ 
that  which  is  active,  a  puppet  to  a  power  tha-* 
fools  UB  with  îts  objectless  fandes — ^pas^ve  bu* 
not  at  rest  ; — the  deep  and  crushing  melandiol^ 
of  such  a  State,  let  no  happier  being  ventur^ 
to  despise. 

It  U  UBually  after  aome  audden  pause  in  th? 
passions  that  we  are  thus  afflicted.  The  wind» 
drop,  and  the  leaf  they  whirled  aloft  rots  upon 
the  ground.  It  is  the  dread  close  of  disappoint' 
ed  love,  or  of  baffled  ambition.  Who  ever  paint- 
ed  love  when  it  discovers  the  worthleesnesa  of 
ita  object  and  retreata  gloomily  into  itsel^  that 
has  not  painted,  even  to  the  hackneying  of  the 
picture,  the  weariness  that  succeeds — the  stale 
and  uttprofitable  uses  to  which  ail  the  world 
seems  abruptly  and  barrenly  resolved  ?  So  nith 
ambition — the  retirement  of  a  Btateaman  befbre 
his  time,  is  perhaps  the  least  enviable  repose 
that  hie  enemies  could  ïnflict  on  him.  "Da- 
mien's  bed  of  ateel  "  is  a  luxury  to  the  bed  of 
withered   laurels;  the   gloomy  exile  of  Swift, 
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fretting  his  beart  out,  ^^  a  rat  in  a  cage  f  the 
spectre  of  Olivare»^— the  pétulance  of  Napoléon 
vrestling  with  his  gaoler  upon  a  £ashion  in 
tea-cups — ^what  mournful  parodies  of  the  dig- 
nity  of  human  honoursl  Between  the  past 
^oryand  the  posthumous  renown — ^how  awful 
^  interlude  !  The  unwilling  rest  to  a  long 
continued  excitement,  is  a  solitude  firom  which 
tbe  fiends  might  recoil  ! 

But  happy  those  on  whom  the  curse  of  satiety 

^  early,  and  before  the  heart  has  exhausted  its 

Resources;  when  we  can  yet   contend  against 

the  lethargy,  ère  it  becomes  a  habit,  and  allow 

satiety  to  extend  only  to  the  trifles  of  life,  and 

oot  to  its  great  objects  ;  when  we  are  wearied 

onlyof  the  lighter  pleasures,  and  can  tum  to 

more  grave  pursuits; — and  the  discontent  of 

Imagination  is  the  spur  to  the  Intellect 

Satiety  is  the  héritage  of  the  Heart,  not  of  the 

Reason:  and  the  Reason  properly  invoked  pos- 

sesses  in  itself  the  genii  to  dissolve  the  chann, 

and  awake  the  sleeper.     For  he  alone,   who 

thoroughly  convinces  himself  that  he  has  duties 
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to  perform — that  his  centre  of  being  is  in  the 
world  and  not  in  himself — can  conquer  the  ego- 
tisms  of  weariness.  The  objects  confined  to  self 
becoming  wom  ont  and  wearisome,  he  may  find 
new  and  inexhaustible  objects  in  the  relations 
that  he  holds  to  others.  Duty  bas  plea- 
sures  which  know  n(^  satiety.  The  weariness 
then  known  and  thus  removed,  begets  the 
philosophy  I  referred  to  in  the  commencement 
of  thèse  remarks.  For  wisdom  is  the  true  phœnix, 
and  never  rises  but  from  the  ashes  of  a  former 
existence  of  the  mind.  Then  perhaps,  too,  as 
we  leam  a  proper  estimate  of  the  pleasures  of 
this  life,  we  leam  also  from  those  yeamings  of 
our  more  subtile  and  tender  soûl,  never  satisfied 
below,  a  fresh  évidence  of  our  ultimate  desti- 
nies.  A  consolation  which  Preacher  and  Poet 
bave  often  deduced  firom  the  weariness  of  our 
disappointments — contending  that  our  perpétuai 
désire  for  something  unattainable  hère,  be- 
tokens  and  prophesies  a  possession  in  the  ob- 
jects of  a  hereafter — so  that  life  itself  b  but  one 
expectation  of  etemity.     As  birds,   bom  in  a 
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cage  from  which  tbe^  had  never  known  release, 
would  stil]  flutter  against  the  bars,  and,  in  the 
ioslbct  of  their  imconquered  nature^  long  for 
Ibe  untried  and  pathless  ùr  which  they  behold 
through  their  narrow  grating  ; — bo,  pent  in  our 
oge-of  day — the  diviner  instinct  is  not  dead 
■ichin  us  ; — at  timea  we  sicken  witb  indistinct 
toi  undeflnable  appréhensions  of  a  more  noble 
Iiirtlm^t — and  the  soûl  feele  stirringly  tbat  its 
vings,  which  it  doth  but  bnûse  in  its  dungeon- 
teoement,  were  desîgned  by  tbc  Creator — ^who 
Bhipeth  ail  things  to  their  uses — for  the  enjoy- 
■Htt  4^  the  royalties  of  Heaven. 


END  OF  THE  F1R8T  VOLUME. 
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who  watches  the  extinction  of  a  light  which  no- 
thing  can  reillumine  t  It  tnostly  happens  too, 
that  the  first  discovery  ïb  sudden-  There  is  a 
deep  trustfulness  in  a  lovîng  heart  ;  it  is  blind 
to  the  graduai  decrease  of  sympathy — its  divine 
charity  attributes  the  absent  eye,  the  cfailUng 
Word,  to  a  tbousand  causes,  save  the  tnie  one  ; 
care — illness — some  worldly  trouble — some  en- 
grossing  thought;  and  (poor  fool  that  it  is  !)  en- 
deavouTB  by  additîongl  tendemess,  to  compen* 
sate  for  the  pûn  tliat  is  not  of  its  own  caudog. 
Alas,  the  time  has  corne,  when  it  can  no  longer 
compensât^  !  It  hath  ceased  to  be  the  aU-in-alI 
to  its  cruel  partner.  Custom  has  brought  its  in- 
variable curse — and  indifférence  gathers  round 
the  place  in  which  we  bad  gamered  up  our  souL 
At  length  the  appalling  light  breaks  upon  us. 
We  diecover  we  are  no  longer  loved.  \Dd  what 
remedy  bave  we  ?  None  !  Our  first,  our  na- 
tural  feeling,  is  resentment  We  are  coneôous 
of  treachery;  this  ungratefiil  heart  that  has 
hllen  from  us,  how  hâve  we  prîzed  and  trea- 
sured  it — liow  hâve  we  sought  to  shield  it  from 
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every  arrow — ^how  hâve  we  pleased  ourselves,  in 
solitude  and  in  absence,  with  yeaming  thoughts 
of  its  fedth  and  beauty  ; — no  wît  is  om^  no  more  ! 
Then  we  break  înto  wild  reproaches — we  be- 
come  exacting — we  watch  every  look — ^we  guage 
every  action — we  are  unfortunate — we  weary — 
we  offend.  Thèse,  our  agonies — our  impetuous 
bursts  of  passion — our  ironical  and  bitter  taunts, 
to  whicb  we  half  expect,  as  heretofore,  to  hear 
the  soft  Word  that  tumeth  away  wrath — thèse 
only  expedite  the  fatal  hour;  they  are  new 
crimes  in  us  ;  the  very  proofe  of  our  bitter  love 
are  treasured  and  repeated  as  reasons  why  we 
shpuld  be  loved  no  more: — as  if  without  athroe, 
without  a  murmur,  we  could  resign  ourselves  to 
80  great  a  loss.  Alas — it  is  with  fierce  convul- 
sions that  the  temple  is  rent  in  twain,  and  we 
hear  the  Divinity  départ  Sometimes  we  stand 
in  silence,  and  with  a  fiill  heart,  gazing  upon 
those  hard  cold  eyes  which  never  again  can  melt 
in  tendemess  upon  us.  Ând  our  silence  is  dumb 
—its  éloquence  is  gone.  We  are  no  longer  un- 
derstood.     We  long  to  die  in  order  to  be  avenged. 


i  OXXKUIT  ce  LOTS, 

*i  a£  aar  fcr  mme  gnât  mÎBfortime,  Bome 
tnacKiBÇ  ^BOL  that  ii  m^  biing  to  us  our 
*«nn«  aaî  «r  sine.  We  axy,  "  In  affliction 
ir  n.  xaex  s  ckU  not  dans  désert  us."  We 
V-  "«gaàM»  W«  are  shdleriess — the  nxif  bu 
»^  3Kn  i-Mi  «QT  farads— «c  ne  exposed  to 
nr  a»t  ^«T  iCT^  Titat  eixnes  a  ahaq)  eux) 
iptu  -wiiùiMiu  <€  toodiK»  aod  insecurity. 
V  ;  K«  ^«^-««à  ckDdm-^n  the  dark.  We 
■?  Mi«£  B^Y  CTm>c^>hr  tfaan  bj  death  ;  for 
«:{I  ^->B  àir  H«ffafi«.  thaï  imites  tbe  happr 
BMÎ  -3K  ÔF  I-vîsz!t.  Kstore  llie  love  tbxc  has 

V'ax  Sia2.  weà.-i  We  bire  acmstmned  our- 
jwr-îs  11  'iw  ra:  lo  he  WnwL  Can  we  tum  to 
Ttf«  :ej^  mi  9Ni  in  aDotbo-  tfaat  which  is  ei- 
•^nrt  Œ  TOif .-  Bo*  cftio  is  siich  a  resource  in 
EUH  "  Si-^  •*  »<  ffhwi  to  tliîs — tbe  treacher- 
nc?  an;  ^  Éifc*  Étiend  —  tbe  best  yBars  of 
ftir  j3f  —  àe  TOjth  et  oar  faearts — tbe  flower 

i;  îit'rt  left  for  aiiother  to 
.  tbo  qnoe  of  tfae  n 
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fideËty.  Tlie  one  who  takea  away  from  us  hb 
or  ber  love,  takes  froni  UB  also  the  love  of  ail 
elsfe  We  bave  no  longer,  perhape,  the  youth 
and  tbe  attractionE  to  engage  affection.  Once 
we  migfat  hâve  chosen  ont  of  the  world — 
DOW  the  tùne  is  past  Who  shall  love  us  in  out 
Bear  and  yellow  lea(  as  in  that  time,  when  we 
had  moet  the  qualities  that  win  love?  It  was 
a  beautifiil  sentiment  of  one  wliom  her  loid 
proposed  to  put  away — "  Give  me,  then,  back," 
said  she,  **  that  whicb  I  brou^t  to  you."  And 
the  man  answered,  in  his  vnlgsr  coarseness  of 
(oui,  "  Your  fortune  shall  retum  to  you."  "  I 
tbougfat  not  of  fortune,"  sud  tbe  lady  ;  "  give  me 
back  my  real  wealth — give  me  back  my  beauty 
and  my  youth — ^ve  me  back  the  vïi^nity  of 
■oui — give  me  back  tbe  cheerfui  mind,  and  the 
beart  that  had  never  been  disi^pointed." 

Yea  :  it  is  of  thèse  that  tbe  un&ithful  rob  us, 
wben  they  dismiss  us  back  upon  tbe  world, 
and  tell  us  witb  a  hitter  mockery  to  fonn 
new  tiea.  In  proportion  to  the  ^e  that  we 
hâve  been  fiùthful— in  proportion  to  the  feeU 
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îngs  we  hâve  sacrificed — in  proportion  to  thc 
wealth  of  soûl — of  affection,  of  dévotion,  that 
we  hâve  consumed,  are  we  shut  out  from  the 
possibility  of  atonement  elsewhere.  But  this  h 
not  ail — the  other  occupations  of  the  world  are 
suddenly  made  stale  and  barren  to  us  !  the  daily 
avocations  of  life — the  common  pleasures — the 
social  diversions  so  tame  in  themselves,  had  had 
their  chorm  when  we  could  share,  and  talk  over, 
them  with  another.  It  was  sympathy  which 
made  them  sweet — the  sympathy  withdrawn  they 
are  nothing  to  us — worse  than  nothing.  The 
talk  has  become  the  tinkling  cymbal,  and  society 
the  gallery  of  pictures.  Ambition,  toil,  the  great 
aims  of  life — even  thèse  cease  abruptly  to  excite. 
What,  in  the  first  place,  made  labour  gratefiil 
and  ambition  dear  ?  Was  it  not  the  hope  that 
their  rewards  would  be  reflected  upon  another 
self?  And  now  there  is  no  other  selt  And, 
in  the  second  place,  (and  this  is  a  newer  consi- 
dération,) does  it  not  require  a  certain  calmness 
and  freedom  of  mind  for  great  efforts?  Per- 
suaded  of  the  possession  of  what  most  we  value, 
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we  can  look  abroad  with  cheerfulness  and  hope  ; 
— the  consciousnees  of  a  treasure  inexhaus- 
tible  by  exteraal  failureei,  makes  ub  specuU- 
Live  and  bold.  Now,  ail  thmgs  are  coloured  by 
our  despondency  ;  our  self-esteem — that  necea- 
sary  incenliTe  to  glory — îb  humbled  and  abased. 
Our  pride  bas  received  a  jarring  and  bitter 
shock.  We  no  longer  feel  that  we  are  equal  to 
stem  exertion.  We  wonder  at  what  we  hâve 
dared  before.  And  therefore  it  îs,  that  when 
Othello  believes  himself  betrayed,  the  occu- 
pations of  his  whole  lîfe  suddenly  become  bur- 
thensome  and  abhorred. 
"  Farewell,"  he  eaith, 

"  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  faTewell  content  !" 

And  tben,  as  the  necesBary  but  unconscioue 
lînk  in  the  chaïn  of  thought,  he  continues  at 
once — 

"  Fareieetl  Ike  plutnrd  troop,  and  the  big  mars, 
That  make  ambition  virtiie  !  oh,  farewell  I 
Farewell  the  neighing  iteed,  and  the  ebrill  trump, 
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The  spirit-stirring  drum^  the  ear-piercing  ûfe, 
The  royal  banner  ;  and  ail  quality^ 
Pride^  pomp^  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ! 
Farewell  ! — Othello* s  occupation' s  ^one." 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  pennanent 
resuit  from  this  bitter  treason.  Our  trustfolness 
in  human  nature  is  diminished.  We  are  no 
longer  the  credulous  enthusiasts  of  Good.  The 
pillars  of  the  moral  world  seem  shaken.  We  be- 
lieve,  we  hope,  no  more  from  the  &ith  of  others. 
If  the  one  whom  we  so  worshipped,  and  so 
served — ^who  knew  us  in  our  best  years — to 
whom  we  hâve  offered  countless,  daily  offerings 
— whom  we  put  in  our  heart  of  hearts — against 
whom  if  a  world  hinted,  we  had  braved  a  world 
— ^if  this  one  has  deserted  us,  w ho  then  shall  be 
faithful? 

At  length,  we  begin  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  worst  ;  gradually  we  gather  the  moss  of  our 
feelings  from  this  heart  which  has  become  to  us 
as  stone.  Our  pride  hardens  down  into  indiffér- 
ence. Ceasing  to  be  loved,  we  cease  to  love. 
Seasons  may  roll  away,  ail  other  feelings  ebb 
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and  flow.  Ambition  may  change  into  apathy — 
generosity  may  sour  into  avarice — we  may  for- 
get  the  enmities  of  years — we  may  make  friends 
of  foes  ;  but  the  love  we  hâve  lost  is  never  re- 
newed.     On  that  dread  vacuum  of  the  breast 

• 

the  temple  and  the  garden  rise  no  more  : — that 
feeling,  be  it  hatred,  be  it  scorn,  be  it  indiffér- 
ence, which  replaces  love,  endures  to  the  last 
And,  altered  for  ever  to  the  one — how  many  of 
us  are  altered  for  ever  to  the  world; — ^neither  so 
eheerfiil,  nor  so  kind,  nor  so  active  in  good,  nor 
so  incredulous  of  evil  as  we  were  before  !  Hie 
Déluge  of  Passion  has  roUed  back — the  Earth  is 
green  again.  But  we  are  in  a  new  world.  And 
the  New  World  is  but  the  sepulchre  of  the  Old. 


ri-HO-ri; 
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who  watches  the  extinction  of  a  light  which  no- 
thing  can  reillumîne  \  It  rnoedy  happens  too, 
that  the  first  discoveiy  is  sudden.  There  is  a 
deep  truBtfulnesB  in  a  loving  heart  ;  it  is  blind 
to  the  graduai  decrease  of  Bympathy — its  divine 
charity  attributes  the  absent  eye,  the  chilling 
Word,  to  a  thousand  causes,  save  the  true  one  ; 
care — illness — Bome  worldly  trouble — some  en- 
grossiDg  thought  ;  and  (poor  fool  that  it  is  !)  en- 
deavours  by  additional  tenderoess,  to  compen- 
sate  for  the  pain  that  is  not  of  its  own  causing. 
Alas,  the  time  bas  corne,  when  it  can  no  longer 
compensate  !  It  hath  ceased  to  be  the  all-in-all 
to  its  cruel  partner.  Custom  bas  brought  its  in- 
variable curse — and  indifférence  gatbers  round 
the  place  in  which  we  had  garnered  up  our  bouL 
At  length  the  appalling  light  breaks  upon  us. 
We  discover  we  are  no  longer  loved.  \nd  wbat 
remedy  hâve  we  ?  None  !  Our  first,  our  na- 
tural  feehng,  is  reaentment  We  are  consdouB 
of  treochery;  this  ungrateful  heart  that  has 
Mien  from  us,  how  bave  we  prized  and  trea- 
siired  it — bow  hâve  we  sought  to  shield  it  fnnn 
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eyery  airow — how  bave  we  pleased  oureelves,  in 
Botitude  and  in  absence,  with  yearning  thoughts 
of  its  ^th  and  beauty  ; — no  wit  is  ours  no  more  ! 
Then  we  break  into  wild  reproaches — we  be- 
coroe  exacting — we  watch  erery  look — we  guage 
every  action — we  are  unfortunate — we  weary — 
we  offend.  Tbese,  our  agonies — our  impetuoiie 
bursts  of  pasdon — our  ironical  and  bitter  taunts, 
to  whidi  we  half  expect,  as  heretofore,  to  hear 
tbe  soft  Word  that  tumeth  away  wrath — theee 
only  expedite  tbe  &tal  bourj  tbey  are  new 
crimes  in  us;  the  very  procb  of  our  bitter  love 
are  treasured  and  repeated  as  reasons  wby  we 
shpuld  be  loved  no  more  : — as  if  without  a  tbroe, 
witbout  a  murmuj,  we  could  resign  ourselves  to 
so  great  a  loss.  Alas — it  is  with  fierce  convul- 
gions  that  the  temple  is  rent  in  twtûn,  and  we 
hear  the  I^vinity  départ  Sometimes  we  stand 
in  silence,  and  with  a  fiill  beart,  gazing  upon 
those  hard  cold  eyes  which  never  again  can  meit 
in  tendemess  upon  us.  And  our  silence  is  dumb 
— its  éloquence  is  gone.  We  are  no  longer  un- 
derstood.     We  long  to  die  in  order  to  be  avenged 
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We  half  pray  for  some  great  misfortune,  some 
agonizing  illness,  that  it  may  bring  to  us  our 
soother  and  our  nurse.  We  say,  '^  In  affliction 
or  in  sickness  it  could  not  thus  désert  us."  We 
are  mistaken.  We  are  shelterless — ^the  roof  has 
been  taken  from  our  beads — we  are  exposed  to 
any  and  every  storm.  Then  cornes  a  sharp  and 
dread  sentiment  of  loneliness  and  insecurity. 
We  are  left— weak  children — in  tbe  dafk.  We 
are  bereft  more  irrevocably  than  by  death  ;  for 
will  even  tbe  Hereafter,  tbat  unités  tbe  bappy 
dead  tbat  die  lovingly,  restore  tbe  love  tbat  bas 
perisbed,  ère  life  be  dim  ? 

Wbat  sball  we  do  2  We  bave  accustomed  our- 
selves  to  love  and  to  be  loved.  Can  we  tum  to 
new  ties,  and  seek  in  anotber  tbat  wbicb  is  ex- 
tinct  in  one  ?  How  often  is  sucb  a  resource  in 
vain  !  Hâve  we  not  ^ven  to  tbis — tbe  treacber- 
ous  and  tbe  false  friend  —  tbe  best  years  of 
our  life  —  tbe  youtb  of  our  bearts — tbe  flower 
of  our  affections?  IKd  we  not  yield  up  tbe 
barvest  ?  bow  little  is  tbere  left  for  anotber  to 
glean  !     Tbis  makes  tbe  crime  of  tbe  moral  in- 
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fidelity.  The  one  who  takes  away  from  us  his 
or  her  love»  takes  from  us  also  the  love  of  ail 
else.  We  hâve  no  longer,  perhaps,  the  youth 
and  the  attractions  to  engage  affection.  Once 
we  might  hâve  chosen  out  of  the  world — 
now  the  time  is  past  Who  shall  love  us  in  our 
sear  and  yellow  lea^  as  in  that  time,  when  we 
had  most  the  qualities  that  win  love  ?  It  was 
a  beautifùl  sentiment  of  one  whom  her  lord 
proposed  to  put  away — "  Give  me,  then,  back," 
said  she,  ^^  that  which  I  brought  to  you."  And 
the  man  answered,  m  his  vulgar  coarseness  of 
soûl,  "  Your  fortune  shall  retum  to  you."  "  I 
thougfat  not  of  fortune,**  said  the  lady  ;  "  give  me 
back  my  real  wealth — give  me  back  my  beauty 
and  my  youth — give  me  back  the  virginity  of 
soûl — give  me  back  the  cheerful  mind,  and  the 
heart  that  had  never  been  disappointed." 

Yes  :  it  is  of  thèse  that  the  iin&ithfiil  rob  us, 
when  they  dismiss  us  back  upon  the  world, 
and  tell  us  with  a  bitter  mockery  to  form 
new  ties.  In  proportion  to  the  time  that  we 
hâve  been  faithful — ^in  proportion  to  the  feel- 
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ings  we  hâve  sacrificed — in  proportion  to  thc 
wealth  of  soûl — of  affection,  of  dévotion,  that 
we  hâve  consumed,  are  we  shut  out  from  the 
possibility  of  atonement  elsewhere.  But  this  ie 
not  ail — the  other  occupations  of  the  world  are 
suddehly  made  stale  and  barren  to  us  !  the  daily 
avocations  of  life — the  common  pleasures — the 
social  diversions  so  tame  in  themselves,  had  had 
their  charm  when  we  could  share,  and  talk  over, 
them  with  another.  It  was  sympathy  which 
made  them  sweet — the  sympathy  withdrawn  they 
are  nothing  to  us — worse  than  nothing.  The 
talk  has  become  the  tinkling  cjrmbal,  and  society 
the  gallery  of  pictures.  Ambition,  toil,  the  great 
aims  of  life — even  thèse  cease  abruptly  to  excite. 
What,  in  the  first  place,  made  labour  grateful 
and  ambition  dear  ?  Was  it  not  the  hope  that 
their  rewards  would  be  reflected  upon  another 
self?  And  now  there  is  no  other  selt  And, 
in  the  second  place,  (and  this  is  a  newer  consi- 
dération,) does  it  not  require  a  certain  calmness 
and  freedom  of  mind  for  great  efforts?  Per- 
suaded  of  the  possession  of  what  most  we  value^ 
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we  can  look  abroad  with  cheerftilnesa  and  hope  ; 
— the  coascioueness  of  a  treasure  inexhaus- 
tible  by  extemal  faïlures,  makes  us  spécula- 
tive and  bold.  Now,  ail  tbings  are  coloured  by 
our  despondency;  our  self^steem — that  necee- 
sary  incentÏTe  to  glory — is  humbled  and  abased. 
Our  pride  bas  received  a  jarring  and  bitter 
sbock.  We  no  longer  feel  tbat  we  are  equal  to 
stem  exertion.  We  wonder  at  what  we  bave 
dlared  before.  And  tberefbre  it  is,  that  when 
Othello  belieres  himeelf  betrayed,  the  occu- 
pations  of  his  wbole  life  suddenly  become  bur- 
thenaome  and  abborred. 
"  Farewell,"  be  saith, 

"  Farewell  the  tranquil  mînd  I  farewell  content  !" 

And   then,   as   the   necessary  but  unconscious 
link  in  the  chain  of  thought^  he  continues  at 


"  Faretetll  the  plumed  Iroop,  and  the  hig  wan, 
That  make  ambition  virtiie  I  oh,  farewell  I 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
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The  spirit-stirring  drum^  the  ear-piercing  ûk, 
The  royal  banner  ;  and  ail  quality^ 
Pride^  pomp^  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ! 
Farewell  ! — Othello' s  occupation' s  gone." 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  permanent 
resuit  from  this  bitter  treason.  Our  trustfolnei» 
in  human  nature  is  diminished.  We  are  no 
longer  the  credulous  enthusiasts  of  Good.  The 
pillars  of  the  moral  world  seem  shaken.  We  be- 
lieve,  we  hope,  no  more  from  the  feith  of  others. 
If  the  one  whom  we  so  worshipped,  and  so 
served — who  knew  us  in  our  best  years — to 
whom  we  hâve  offered  countless,  daily  offerings 
— whom  we  put  in  our  heart  of  hearts — against 
whom  if  a  world  hinted,  we  had  braved  a  world 
— ^if  this  one  has  deserted  us,  tvho  then  shall  be 
faithful  ? 

At  length,  we  begin  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  worst  ;  gradually  we  gather  the  moss  of  oiu* 
feelings  from  this  heart  which  has  become  to  us 
as  stone.  Our  pride  hardens  down  into  indiffér- 
ence. Ceasing  to  be  loved,  we  cease  to  love. 
Seasons  may  roll  away,  ail  other  feelings  ebb 
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and  flow.  Ambition  may  change  into  apathy — 
generosity  may  sour  into  avarice — we  may  fbr- 
get  tbe  enmities  of  years — we  may  make  friends 
of  foee  ;  but  tbe  love  we  bave  lost  is  never  re- 
oewed.  On  tbat  dread  vacuiim  of  tbe  breast 
tbe  temple  and  tbe  garden  riae  no  more  : — tbat 
feeling,  be  it  hatred,  be  it  scorn,  be  it  indiffér- 
ence, wbich  replaces  love,  endurée  to  tbe  last 
And,  altered  for  ever  to  the  one — how  many  of 
us  are  altered  for  ever  to  tbe  world  ; — neitber  se 
cheerfiil,  nor  eo  kind,  nor  so  active  in  good,  nor 
Bo  incredulouB  of  evil  as  we  were  before  !  Tbe 
Déluge  of  Passion  bas  rolled  back — tbe  E^b  is 
green  again.  But  we  are  in  a  new  world.  And 
the  New  World  is  but  tbe  sepulchre  of  the  Old. 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  REPUTATION. 


Fi-HO-Ti  was  considered  a  young  man  of  talents  ; 

he  led,  in  Pékin,  a  happy  and  comfortable  life. 

In  the  prime  of  youth,  of  a  highly-respectable 
&mily,  and  enjoying  a  most  agreeable  compé- 
tence, he  was  exceedingly  popukr  among  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  entertained  at  his  board, 
and  the  ladies  who  thought  he  might  propose. 
Although  the  Chinese  are  not  generally  sociable, 
Fi-ho-ti  had  ventured  to  set  the  fashion  of 
giying  entertainments,  in  which  ceremony  was 
banished  for  mirth.     Ail  the  pleasures  of  life 


»       • 


awake  during  the  day,  or  ei 
slumber  during  the  night 

In  an  evil  hour,  it  so  happe 
discovered  that  he  possessed  tht 
referred  to.     A  philosopher, — 
his  unele,  had  the  double  right 
sophy  and  relationship,  to  say  < 
pleasant  to  him, — took  it  into 
very  indignant  at  the  happy  life 
so  peacefuUy  enjoyed. 

Accordingly,  one  beautiful  mo; 

our  young  Chin-Epicurean.     H 

his     summer-house,    stretched 

cushions,  quaflbig  the  most  de 

I     '  ^   .  the  finest  little  porcelain  cups  in 

ing  a  Chinese  novel,  and  enlivei 
from  time  to  time,  by  a  light  co] 
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could  be  more  unphilosophical  ;  for  the  duty  of 
Philosophy  being  to  charm  us  with  life,  she  is 
anxious,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  it  a  burden 
to  us.  The  goddess  is  enamoured  of  patience, 
but  indignant  at  pleasuré. 

Our  sage  was  a  man  very  much  disliked  and 
very  much  respected.  ïl-ho-ti  rose  from  his 
cushions,  a  little  ashamed  of  being  detected  in 
80  agreeable  an  indolence,  and  reminded  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  maxims  of  Chinese  morality, 
which  hold  it  highly  improper  for  a  gentleman 
to  be  seen  with  a  lady.  The  novel  fell  from  his 
hand;  and  the  young  lady,  firightened  at  the 
long  beard  and  the  long  nails  of  the  philosopher, 
would  hâve  run  away,  if  her  feet  would  hâve 
allowed  her  ;  as  it  was,  she  summoned  her  at- 
tendants, and  hastened  to  complain  to  her 
friends  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pleasantest 
têtes-à4étes  could  be  spoilt,  when  young  men 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  bave  philosophers  for 
uncles. 

The  Mandarin, — for  Fi-ho-ti's  visiter  enjoyed 
no  less  a  dignity,  and  was  entitled  to  wear  a 
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"  i\s\5  you  nui  lusiJiuueU)  jq 

**  of  the   life    that    you  lea 
ashamed  to  be  so  indolent  aiH 
possess  talents  ;  you  are  in  d 
you  bave  already  attamed  the 
— are  you  deaf  to  the  noble  v 
Your  country  calls  upon  you  fc 
to  distinguish  your  name, — re( 
pie  of  Confuciusy — ^give  yourseî 
be  wise  and  be  great" 

Much  more  to  this  effect  i 
darin,  for  be  loved  to  hear  h 
like  ail  men  privileged  to  giv( 
ded  that  he  was  wonderfull 
this  instance,  bis  vanity  did  i 
for  it  was  the  vanity  of  another 

*  The  distinction  of  Mandarins 
fourth  order. 
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e<L  H-ho-ti  was  moved;  he  felt  be  had  been 
very  foolish  to  be  happy  so  long.  Visions  of 
disquietude  and  famé  floated  before  him:  he 
listened  with  attention  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
philosopher;  he  resolved  to  distinguish  himsel^ 
and  to  be  wise. 

The  Mandarin  was  charmed  with  the  success 
of  his  yisit  ;  it  was  a  great  triumph  to  disturb  so 
much  enjoyment  He  went  home,  and  com- 
menced  a  tract  upon  the  advantages  of  philo- 
sophy. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  China  leaming  alone 
is  the  passport  to  the  offices  of  state:  What 
rank  and  fortune  are  in  other  countries,  leaming 
is  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  Fi-ho-ti  surrendered 
himself  to  Knowledge.  He  retired  to  a  solitary 
cavem,  near  upon  Kai-fon-gu  ;  he  filled  his  re- 
treat  with  books  and  instruments  of  science  ;  he 
renounced  ail  social  intercourse  ;  the  herbs  of 
the  plain  and  the  water  of  the  spring  sufficed 
the  tastes  hitherto  accustomed  to  the  most  deli- 
cious  viands  of  Pékin.  Forgetful  of  love  and  of 
pleasure,  he  consigned  three  of  the  &irest  years 


• 
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Rred  with  increasing 

retumed  to  Pékin.   Hecc 

though  light  and  witty , 

«ay.  was  the  origin  of  a  r 

Phy-    ft  was  at  once  bold  < 

oWest   Mandarin  or   the 

Pékin  eouldequallyapprec 
one  Word,  Fi-ho-ti's  book  b, 

ho-tiwas^Aeauthorofhist 
Delighted  by  the  novelfy 

our  young  student  more  tha 

self  to  literary  pursuits.     I 

again  succeeded  ;-aU  the  , 

Fi-ho-ti  had  estabUshed  his 

obtained  the  dazzling  distinct 

Was  Fi.hcKti  the  happier  f, 
ïoushaDjudge. 


The  philosopher  received  him  with  a  frigid  em- 
barrassment  He  talked  of  the  weather  and  the 
Emperor, — the  last  pagoda  and  the  new  fiishion 
in  tea-cups  :  he  said  not  a  word  about  his  ne- 
pheVs  books.  Fi-ho-ti  was  piqued;  he  intro- 
(hiced  the  subject  of  his  own  accord. 

"  Ah  r  said  the  philosopher,  drily,  "  I  under- 
stand  yoii  hâve  written  something  that  pleases 
the  women;  no  doabt  you  will  grow  solid  as 
youT  judgment  increases.  But,  to  retum  to  the 
tearcups " 

R-ho-ti  was  chagrined  :  he  had  lost  the  affec- 
tion of  his  leamed  uncle  for  ever;  for  he  was 
now  considered  to  be  more  leamed  than  his 
uncle  himsel£  The  common  mortification  in 
success  is  to  find  that  your  own  family  usually 
hâte  you  for  it  "  My  uncle  no  longer  loves 
me,''  thought  he,  as  he  re-entered  his  palanquin. 
"This  is  a  misfortune." — Alas  ! — it  was  the 
effect  of  Réputation  ! 

The  heart  of  Fi-ho-ti  was  naturally  kind 
and  génial;  though  the  thirst  of  pleasure  was 
cooled  in  his  veins,  he  still  cherished  the  social 
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desires  of  friendship.     He  summoned  once  more 
around  him  tbe  comrades  of  his  youth  :  he  &d- 
cied  they,  at  least,  would  be  delighted  to  find 
their  friend  not  unworthy  of  their  affectioiL    He 
received  them  with  open  arms  ; — they  retumed 
his  greeting  with  shyness,  and  an  awkward  af- 
fectation of  sympathy; — ^their  conversation  no 
longer  flowed  freely — they  were  afraid  of  com- 
mitting  thernselves  before  so  clever  a  man;— 
they  felt  they  were  no  longer  with  an  equa],  and 
yet  they  refused  to  acknowledge  a  superior.   Fi- 
ho-ti  perceived,  with  indescribable  grie^  that  a 
wall  had  grown  up  between  himself  and  the  com- 
panions  of  past  years  ;  their  pursuits,  their  feet 
ings,  were  no  longer  the  same.     They  were  not 
proud  of  his  success — ^they  were  jealous; — ^the 
friends  of  his  youth  were  the  critics  of  his 
manhood. 

^^  Thisy  too,  is  a  misfortune,"  thought  ïl-ho-ti, 
as  he  threw  himself  at  night  upon  his  couch. — 
Very  likely  : — ^it  was  the  effect  of  Réputation  ! 

*<  But  if  the  old  friends  are  no  more,  I  will 
gain  new,"  thought  the  student     *^  Men  of  the 
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same  pursuits  will  bave  the  same  sympathies.  I 
aspire  to  be  a  sage  :  I  will  court  the  firiendship 
of  sages." 

This  was  a  notable  idea  of  Fi-ho-ti's.  He 
surromuied  himself  with  the  authors,  the  wits, 
and  the  wise  men  of  Pekin«  They  ate  his 
dinners, — they  made  him  read  their  manuscripts 
— (and  a  bad  handwriting  in  Chineae  is  no 
trifle  !) — they  told  him  he  was  a  wonderfiil  ge- 
nius, — and  they  abused  him  anonymously  every 
week  in  the  Pékin  joumals  ;  for  China  is  per- 
haps  the  only  despotism  in  the  world  in  which 
the  press  is  entirely  free.  The  heart  of  Fi-ho-ti, 
yeaming  after  friendship,  found  it  impossible  to 
expect  a  single  friend  amongst  the  literati  of 
China;  they  were  ail  too  much  engrossed  with 
diernselves  to  dream  of  affection  for  another. 
They  had  no  talk — ^no  thought — no  feeling — 
exoept  that  which  expressed  love  for  their  own 
books,  and  hatred  for  the  books  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

One  day  Fi-ho-ti  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  leg.     The  most  intimate  of  his  acquaintance 
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performed  on  bim. 

«  Ah  !'*  said  the  author,  "  1 
how  very  unfortunate  !" 

"  You  are  extremely  oblig] 
touched  by  bis  visiter's  eviden 

"  Yes,  it  is  particularly  unb 
cident  sbould  occur  just  at  tt 
wanted  to  consult  you  about  tl 
new  book  before  it  is  publishec 

The  broken  leg  of  bis  firien 
author  only  as  an  interruption  i 
reading  bis  own  works. 

But,  above  ail,  Fi-ho-ti  foun* 
trust  men  who  gave  the  worst  ] 
of  each  other.  If  you  believed 
selves,  so  envious,  malignant 
principled  a  set  of  men  as  the 
never  wer« 


Fi-ho-ti  began  to  be  aUrmed.  He  contracted 
more  and  more  the  cirde  of  hia  society  ;  aod 
resolved  to  reDoimce  the  notion  of  &iendship 
amonget  men  of  simîlar  pureuite. 

Even  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  the 
Celeetial  Empire,  the  writings  of  Fi-fao-ti  were 
peatiy  approved.  The  gentlemen  quoted  him 
■t  tbeir  tea,  and  the  ladies  wonderad  whether 
be  was  good-Iookîng  ;  but  thïs  applause — this 
interest  that  he  inspired — never  reacbed  the  ears 
of  Fh-ho-tï.  He  beheld  not  the  emiles  he  called 
forth  by  bis  wit,  nor  the  teara  he  «cited  by  his 
puhoe: — ail  that  he  saw  of  the  efTects  of  his 
reputation  was  in  aie  abuse  he  received  in  the 
Pékin  journals;  he  tbere  read,  erery  week  and 
«ery  month,  that  he  waa  but  a  very  poor  sort 
of  créature.  One  journal  called  him  a  fool, 
«nother  a  wretch  ;  a  third  seriousty  deposed  that 
he  was  bump-backed;  a  fourth  that  none  of  his 
seuthnents  could  be  fbund  in  the  works  of  Con- 
Aicius.  Id  Pékin,  any  insinuation  of  originality 
îg  considered  as  a  suspicion  of  the  most  unpar- 
donable  guilt.    Other  joumala,  indeed,  did  not 
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to  reply  to  ail  the  Pékin 

assured  by  his  flatterers  i 

matçly  prevail,  and  poste 

"Alaa!"  thought  Fi-ho-ti, 

a  culprit  ail  my  life,  in  ord 

quitted  after  death  ?    Is  th 

until  I  am  past  the  powei 

this  is  a  misfortune  !** — Vei 

necessary  conséquence  of  ! 

Fi-ho-ti    now   began    t< 

désire    of  £ame  was  a  chi 

credulous  enough  to  folio 

equally  fallacious.     He  said 

poor  and  vain  in  me  to  desii 

raise  my  heart  to  a  more  : 

me  désire  only  to  instruct  o 

Fraught  with  this  lofty  i 
conceivftH  a  mni^o  ar^MA  -•— 
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to  Write  what  was  brilliant,  but  to  discover  what 
was  true.  He  erased,  without  mercy,  the  most 
lively  images — the  most  sparkling  apborisms — 
if  even  a  doubt  of  tbeir  moral  utility  crossed 
bis  mincL  He  wasted  two  additional  years  of 
tbe  sbort  summer  of  youtb  :  be  gave  tbe  fruits 
of  bis  labour  to  tbe  world  in  a  book  of  tbe  most 
elaborate  researcb,  tbe  only  object  of  wbieb  was 
to  enligbten  bis  countrymen.  ^^Tbis,  at  least, 
tbey  cannot  abuse,"  tbougbt  be,  wben  be  finisbed 
tbe  last  line.  Âb!  bow  mueb  was  be  mis- 
taken  ! 

Doubtless,  in  otber  countries  tbe  public  are 
remarkably  gratefùl  to  any  autbor  for  correcting 
tbeir  préjudices  and  combating  tbeir  foibles  ;  but 
in  Cbina,  attaek  one  ortbodox  error,  prove  to 
tbe  people  tbat  you  wisb  to  elevate  and  improve 
them,  and  renounce  ail  bappiness,  ail  tran- 
quiOity,  for  tbe  rest  of  your  life  ! 

Fî-bo-ti^s  book  was  received  witb  tbe  most 
frigid  neglect  by  tbe  pbilosopbers, — Rrst,  be- 
cause  tbe  Pékin  pbilosopbers  are  visionaries, 
and  it  did  not  build  a  System  upon  visions, — and 
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Becondly,  because  of  H-ho-ti  himeelf  they  were 
exceedingly  jealous.  But  from  bis  old  bienda, 
the  jouinaliets  of  Pékin — O  Fo  ! — wîth  what 
invective,  what  calunmy,  what  abuse  it  vas 
bonoured  !  He  had  sougbt  to  be  tbe  fiiend  of 
bis  race, — he  was  etîgmatized  as  tbe  direst  of 
its  enemies.  He  was  accused  of  ail  manner  of 
secret  designs  ;  tbe  pûnted  slippers  of  the  Man- 
darins were  in  danger  :  and  he  had  evîdently  ii>- 
tended  to  muffle  ail  the  bells  of  the  grand  pa- 
goda  !  Alas  !  let  no  man  wieh  to  be  a  saint 
unless  he  ie  prepared  to  be  a  martyr. 

"  Ib  this  injustice?"  cried  H-ho-ti  l«  hig  flat- 
terers.  '•  No,"  said  they,  with  one  voice  ;  "  No, 
R-bo-ti, — it  is  Réputation  !" 

Thorougbly  disgusted  wîth  bis  ambition,  Fi- 
bo-ti  now  resolved  to  resign  bimaelf  once  more 
to  pleaeure.  Agaîn  he  heard  muûc,  and  again 
he  feaated  and  raade  love.  In  vain  ! — ^tbe  zest, 
the  appetite  was  gone.  The  stemer  pureuits 
be  had  cultivated  of  late  years  had  rendered  his 
mind  incapable  of  appreciatîng  the  luxuries  of 
frivolity.     He  had  opened  a  gulf  between  him- 


self  and  his  youtfa  ; — his  heart  coulcE  be  young 
no  more. 

"  One  Mthful  breast  shall  console  me  for  ail," 
thought  he.  "  Yang-y-se  is  be&utifiil  and  stniles 
upon  me  ;  I  will  voo  and  vin  her." 

Fl-ho-ti  BUrrendered  hîe  whote  Boul  to  the  new 
passion  he  had  conceired.  Yang-y-se  listened 
to  him  ^Tourably.  He  could  not  complidn  of 
cruelty:  he  Eanded  himself  beloved.  Wïth  the 
gênerons  and  unseMgh  ardour  that  belonged  to 
bis  early  character,  and  whîch  in  China  is  so 
«pecially  uncommon,  he  deroted  his  future  years 
ta — he  lavished  the  treasure  of  hig  affections 
upon — tàte  object  of  his  love.  For  some  weeks 
he  enjoyed  a  dream  of  delight  :  be  woke  irom  it 
too  soon.  A  rÏTal  beauty  was  wiUing  to  attach 
to  herself  the  wealthy  and  gênerons  Fi-ho-ti. 
**  Why,"  said  she,  one  day,  "  why  do  you  throw 
yonrself  away  upon  Yang-y-ee  ?  Do  you  fancy 
she  loves  you  ?  You  are  mîstaken  :  she  bas  no 
heart;  it  is  only  her  vanity  that  makes  her  wil- 
Hng  to  admit  you  as  her  slave."  Fi-ho-ti  was  in- 
credulouB  and  indignant     "  Read  this  letter," 
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said  the  rival  beauty.     "  Yang-y-ee  wrote  it  to 
me  but  the  other  day." 

Fi-ho-ti  read  as  follows  : — 

"  We  had  a  charming  supper  wîth  the  gay 
author  last  night,  and  wished  much  for  you. 
You  need  not  rally  me  on  my  affection  for  him; 
I  do  not  love  him,  but  I  am  pleased  to  command 
his  attentions  ;  in  a  word,  my  vanity  is  flattered 
with  the  notion  of  chaining  to  myself  one  of  die 
most  distinguished  persons  in  Pékin.  But — 
love — ah  !  that  is  quite  another  thing." 

Firho-ti's  eyes  were  now  thoroughly  opened. 
He  recalled  a  thousand  little  instances  which 
had  proved  that  Yang-y-se  had  been  only  in  love 
with  his  celebrity. 

He  saw  at  once  the  great  curse  of  distinction. 
Be  renowned,  and  you  can  never  be  loved  for 
yourself  !  As  you  are  hated  not  for  your  vices, 
but  your  success,  so  are  you  loved  not  for  your 
talents,  but  their  famé.  A  man  who  bas  répu- 
tation is  like  a  tower  whose  height  is  estimated 
by  the  length  of  its  shadow.  The  sensitive  and 
high-wrought  mind  of  Fi-ho-ti  now  gave  way  to 
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a  gloomy  despondency.  Seing  himself  misin- 
terpreMâ,  calumniated,  and  traduced;  andfeeling 
that  none  loved  him  but  through  vanity,  that  he 
stood  alone  with  his  enemies  in  the  world,  be 
became  the  prey  to  misanthropy,  and  gnawed 
by  perpétuai  suspicion.  He  distrusted  the  smiles 
of  others.  llie  £aces  of  men  seemed  to  him  as 
masks  ;  he  felt  everywhere  the  présence  of  de- 
ceit.  Yet  thèse  feelings  had  made  np  part  of 
his  early  character,  which  was  naturally  frank, 
joyous,  and  confiding.  Was  the  change  a  mis- 
fortune  ?  Possibly  ;  but  it  was  the  eiFect  of  Ré- 
putation ! 

About  this  time,  too,  fl-ho-ti  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  severe  study  he  had  undergone. 
His  health  gave  way;  his  nerves  were  shat- 
tered;  he  was  in  that  terrible  révolution  in 
which  the  Mind — that  vindictive  labourer — 
wreaks  its  ire  upon  the  enfeebled  taskmaster, 
the  Body.  He  walked  the  ghost  of  his  former 
sel! 

One  day  he  was  standing  pensively  beside  one 
of  the  streams  that  intersect  the  gardens   of 
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Pékin,  and,  gazing  upon  the  waters,  he  muttered 
his  bitter  rêveries.  **  Ah  !**  thought  h^**  why 
was  I  ever  discontented  with  happiness?  I 
was  young,  rich,  cheerful  ;  and  life  to  me  was  a 
perpétuai  holyday  ;  my  friends  caressed  me,  my 
mistress  loved  me  for  mysel£  No  one  hated, 
or  maligned,  or  envied  me.  Like  yon  leaf 
upon  the  water,  my  soûl  danced  merrily  over 
the  billows  of  existence.  But  courage,  my 
heart  !  I  hâve  at  least  done  some  good  ;  bene* 
volence  must  expérience  gratitude — yoimg  Psi- 
ching,  for  instance.  I  hâve  the  pleasure  of 
thinking  that  he  must  love  me;  I  hâve  made 
his  fortune  ;  I  hâve  brought  him  from  obscurity 
into  repute  ;  for  it  has  been  my  character  as  yet 
never  to  be  jealous  of  others  !" 

Psi-ching  was  a  young  poet,  who  had  been 
secretary  to  Fi-ho-tL  The  student  had  diseo- 
vered  genius  and  insatiable  ambition  in  die 
young  man;  he  had  directed  and  advised  his 
pursuits;  be  had  raised  him  into  fortune  and 
notice  ;  he  had  enabled  him  to  marry  the  mistress 
he  loved.  Psi-ching  vowed  to  him  everlasting 
gratitude. 
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Vhjle  Fi-ho-ti  was  thus  consoling  himself 
1  tM  idea  of  Psi-ching's  affection,  it  so  hap- 
€d  that  Psi-ching,  and  one  of  the  philoso- 
rs  of  the  day  whom  the  publie  voice.e8teemed 
>nd  to  Fi-ho-ti,  passed  along  the  banks  of 
river.     A  tree  hid  Fi-ho-ti  from  their  sight  ; 
jT  were  eamestiy   convereing,    and  Fi-ho-ti 
rd  his  own  name  more  than  once  repeated. 
'  Yes,"  said  Psi-ching,  "poor  Fi-ho-ti  cannot 
much  longer;  his   health  is  broken;  you 
lo6e  a  formidable  rival  when  he  is  dead.^ 
lie  philosopher  smiled.     "  Why,  it  will  cer- 
y  be  a  stone  out  of  my  way.     You  are  con- 
yg  witii  him,  I  think." 
\^àssL     He  is  a  charming  person;  but  the 
Ict  is,  that,  seeing  he  cannot  live  much 
M I  am  keeping  a  journal  of  his  last  days  ; 
Wd,  I  shall  write  the  history  of  my  dis- 
led  friend.   I  think  it  will  take  much,  and 
lirodigious  sale.'' 
Ilkers  passed  on. 

tdid  not  die  so  soon  as  was  expected, 
ing  never  published  the  journal  from 
\  c  5 

\ 
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which  he  anticipated  so  much  profit  Bu^ 
Fl-ho-ti  ceased  to  be  remarkable  for  the  kind^ 
ness  of  his  heart  and  the  philanthropy  of  liis 
views.  He  was  rather  known  for  the  soumess 
of  his  temper  and  the  bittemess  of  his  satire. 

By  degrees  he  rose  into  publie  eminence,  and 
on  the  accession  of  a  new  flmperor,  Fi-ho-ti 
was  commanded  to  ask  any  &vour  that  he  de- 
sired.  The  office  of  Tsung-tuh  (or  viceroy)  of 
the  rich  province  of  Che-kiang,  was  just  vacant. 
The  courtiers  waited  breathless  to  hear  the 
vacancy  requested.  The  Emperor  smiled  be- 
nignly — it  was  the  post  he  secretly  intended  for 
Fi-ho-ti.  "  Son  of  heaveu,  and  lord  of  a  mv- 
riad  of  years,"  said  the  favourite,  "  suffer  then 
thy  servant  to  retire  into  one  of  the  monas- 
teries  of  Kai-fon-gu,  and — to  change  his  nameT 

The  last  hope  of  peace  that  was  left  to  Fi- 
ho-ti,  was  to  escape  from — his  Réputation. 
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RoYALT¥  and  its  symbols  were  abolisbed  in 
France.  Â  showinan  of  wild  beaste  possessed  an 
immense  Bengal  tiger,  (the  pride  of  hie  flock,) 
commonly  called  the  Rayai  Tiger.  What  did 
DUT  fibowmaD  do? — Why,  he  knew  the  world, 
and  be  cbaaged  the  name  of  the  beast,  from  the 
Tigre  Royal  to  the  Tigre  National  !  Horace 
Walpole  waa  particularly  cbanned  with  this 
anecdote,  for  he  knew  the  world  as  well  as  the 
Bhowman.  It  is  exactly  thèse  little  thmgs — the 
happy  tum  of  a  phrase — a  well-timed  pleasantr}-. 
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(ii4iich  DO  unobservant  man  ever  thisuks  o(] 
that,  wbile  Beeming  humour,  are  in  reali^  wi»- 
dom.  Tliere  are  changes  in  tiie  vein  of  irit,  as 
in  every  thing  else.  Sir  Wiilîani  Temple  tella 
us,  ÛM,  on  the  retum  of  Charles  IL  uone  were 
more  eut  of  hahion  than  the  old  Earl  of  Nor- 
wich,  who  wae  esteemed  the  greatest  wit  of  the 
time  of  Charles  the  i^rst  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  Earl  of  Norwich  must  hâve  wanted  know- 
ledge  of  the  world  ;  he  did  not  feel,  as  by  an  in- 
stinct, like  the  sbowman,  how  to  vary  an  epitbet 
— he  stuck  to  the  last  to  his  tigre  royal  ! 

This  knowledge  of  the  world  baffles  our  calcu* 
latîons — it  does  not  always  reqiùre  expérience. 
Some  men  take  to  it  intuitively;  their  first  etep 
in  life  exhibits  the  same  profound  mastery  over 
the  minds  of  their  contemporariea — the  same 
subtle  considération — the  same  felicitous  ad- 
dress,  as  distingmsh  the  close  of  their  caieer. 
Congreve  had  written  his  comédies  at  twenty- 
five;  the  best  anecdotes  of  the  acuteness  of 
Cyrus  are  thoee  of  his  boyhood.  I  should  like, 
above  ail  things,  a  veracious  account  of  the 
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chiklhood  of  Talleyrand.  What  a  world  of 
shrewdness  may  he  hâve  ventpd  in  tnmdling 
hie  hoop  t  Shakspeare  has  giren  us  the  mad- 
ness  of  Hamlet  the  youth,  and  of  Lear  the  old 
man — but  there  is  a  &r  deeper  wîsdom  in  the 
young  man'a  thoughts  than  those  of  the  old 
man. 

Minds  early  accustomed  to  solitude  uBually 
make  the  keeneBt  observers  of  the  world,  and 
chiefly  for  this  reason — when  few  objecta  are 
presented  to  our  contemplation,  we  seize  them — 
we  ruminate  over  them — we  think,  again  and 
agun,  upon  ail  the  featuree  they  présent  to  our 
examination  ;  and  we  thus  master  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  bock  of  Mankind,  m  Eugène  Aram 
mastered  that  of  Leaming — by  Btudying  fiye  Unes 
at  a  time,  and  ceasing  not  trom  our  labour  till 
those  are  thorougbly  acquired.  A  boy,  whose 
attention  has  not  been  distracted  by  a  multi- 
plicity  of  objecta — who,  living  greatly  alone,  is 
obliged  therefore  to  think,  not  as  a  task,  but  as 
a  diversion,  émerges  at  last  into  the  world — a 
shy  man,  but  a  deep  observer.  Accustomed  to 
reflection,  he  is  not  dazzled  by  novelty  ;  white  it 
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strikes  his  eye,  it  occupies  his  mind.  Hence, 
if  he  sit  down  to  describe  what  he  sees,  he  de- 
scribes  it  justly  at  once,  and  at  first;  and  more 
vividly,  perhaps,  than  he  might  in  afier-life,  be- 
cause  it  is  newer  to  him.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
moral  eye  resembles  the  physical — by  custom 
feuniliarizes  itself  with  delusion,  and  inverts, 
mechanically,  the  objects  presented  to  it,  till 
•  the  deceit  becomes  more  natural  than  nature 
itself. 

There  are  men  who  say  they  know  the  world, 
because  they  know  its  vices.  Could  we  admit 
this  claim,  what  sage  would  rival  an  officer  at 
Bow-street,  or  the  tumkey  at  Newgate  ?  This 
would  indeed  be  knowledge  of  the  world,  if  the 
world  were  inhabited  only  by  rogues.  But 
pretenders  of  this  sort  are  as  bad  judges  of 
our  minds  as  a  physician  would  be  of  our 
bodies,  if  he  had  never  seen  any  but  those  in 
a  diseased  state.  Such  a  man  would  fancy 
health  itself  a  disease  !  We  generally  find,  in- 
deed, that  men  are  govemed  by  their  weah- 
neaseSf  not  their  vices,  and  those  weaknesses 
are  often  the  most  amiable  part  about  them. 
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He  wavermg  JafSer  betrays  bis  fiiend  througb 
a  weaknesB,  wbicb  a  hardened  ciiminal  might 
equally  bave  feit,  and  wbicfa,  in  tbat  criminal, 
migbt  bave  been  tbe  origin  of  bis  guilt.  It  is 
the  knowledge  of  tbese  weaknesses,  as  by  a 
glsnce,  that  serves  a  man  better  in  tbe  under- 
standing  and  conquest  of  bis  species,  tbsn  a 
knowledge  of  tbe  vices  to  wbicb  tbey  lead — it  is 
better  to  seize  tbe  one  cause  tban  ponder  over 
the  tbousand  effects.  It  is  tbe  former  know- 
ledge wbicb  I  cbiefly  call  tbe  knowledge  of  the 
world.  It  is  tbis  wbicb  immortalised  Mobere 
in  the  drama,  and  distinguisbes  Talleyrand  in 
action. 

It  has  been  asked  wbetfaer  tbe  same  worldly 
wisdom  wbicb  we  admire  in  a  writer  would,  had 
occanon  brougbt  bim  prominently  forward,  bave 
made  bim  equally  successful  in  action?  Cei^ 
tainly  not,  as  a  necessary  conséquence.  Swift 
wae  tbe  most  sen^ble  writer  of  bis  day,  and  one 
of  tbe  least  sensible  politicians,  in  tbe  selfish 
sensé — tbe  only  eense  in  wbicb  he  knew  it — of 
tbe   wonL     Wbat  knowledge   of  the  world  in 
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"  Don  Juan"  and  in  Byron's  **  Correspondence" 
— ^what  seeming  want  of  that  knowledge  in  the 
great  poef  s  susceptibility  to  attack,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  bis  wanton  trifling  with  his  character, 
on  the  other  !  How  is  this  différence  between 
the  man  and  the  writer  to  be  aceounted  for? 
Because,  in  the  writer,  the  infirmities  of  consti- 
tution are  either  concealed  or  decorated  by  ge- 
nius — not  so  in  the  man  :  fretfukiess,  spleen 
morbid  sensitiyeness,  etemally  spoil  our  plans  in 
life— but  they  often  give  an  interest  to  our  plana 
on  paper.  Byron,  quarrelling  with  the  world,  as 
Childe  Harold,  proves  his  genius;  but  Byron 
quarrelling  with  the  world  in  his  own  person, 
betrays  his  foUy  !  To  show  vdsdom  in  a  book, 
it  is  but  necessary  that  we  should  possess  the 
theoretical  wisdom  ;  but  in  life,  it  requires  not 
only  the  theoretical  wisdom,  but  the  practical 
ability  to  act  up  to  it  We  may  know  exactly 
what  we  ought  to  do,  but  we  may  not  bave  the 
fortitude  to  do  it  "  Now,"  says  the  shy  man  in 
love,  '^  I  ought  to  go  and  talk  to  my  mistress — 
my  rival  is  with  her — I  ought  to  make  myself 
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as  agreeable  as  possible— I  ought  to  throw  that 
fellow  in  the  shade  by  my  bons  mois  and  my 
compUments."  Dœs  he  do  so  ?  No  !  he  sits  in 
a  corner  and  scowls  at  the  lady.  He  is  in  the 
misérable  state  described  by  Persius.  He  knows 
what  is  good  and  cannot  perform  it  Yet  this 
man,  if  an  author,  from  the  yery  circmnstance  of 
feeling  so  bitterly  that  bis  constitution  is  stronger 
than  bis  reason,  would  bave  made  bis  lover  in  a 
book  ail  that  he  could  not  be  bimself  in  reality. 
Hence  the  best  advisers  of  our  conduct  are  often 
those  wbo  are  the  least  prudent  in  the  régulation 
of  their  own.  Their  sensé  is  dear  when  exerted 
for  us,  but  vanity,  hiunour,  passion,  blind  them 
when  they  act  for  tbemselves. 

Tbere  is  a  sort  of  wit  peculiar  to  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  we  usually  find  that  writers, 
wbo  are  supposed  to  bave  the  most  exhibited 
that  knowledge  in  their  books,  are  also  com- 
monly  esteemed  the  wittiest  authors  of  their 
country — Horace,  Plautus,  Molière,  Le  Sage, 
Voltaire,  Cervantes,  Shakspeare,  Fielding,  Swift;' 
*  Let  nie  mention  two  political  writers  of  the  présent 
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and  this  is,  becaiise  the  essence  of  the  most  re- 
fined  species  of  wit  is  truth.  Even  in  the  solemn 
and  grave  Tacitus,  we  come  perpetually  to  sud- 
den  tums — striking  points,  of  sententious  bril- 
liancy,  which  make  us  smile,  from  the  deptb 
itself  of  their  importance  ; — an  aphorism  is  always 
on  the  borders  of  an  epigram.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
very  poptdar  author  of  great  imaginative  power, 
in  whose  Works  we  do  not  recognise  that  common 
sensé  which  is  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  which 
is  so  generally  supposed  by  the  superficial  to  be 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  imaginative  feculty. 
When  an  author  does  not  possess  it  eminently, 
he  is  never  eminently  popularj  whatever  be  his 

day — ^men  equally  remarkable  for  their  wit  and  wisdom 
— Sidney  Smith,  and  the  Editor  of  the  *'  Examiner/' 
Mr.  Fonblanque  ;  the  latter  writer,  (however  we  may 
difTer  from  his  politics,)  is  perhaps  the  greatest  master 
of  that  art  which  makes  '^  words  like  sharp  swords/' 
that  our  âge  has  produced. 

*  And  every  one  will  recoUect  the  sagacious  sneer  of 
Gibbon. 
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famé.  Compare  Scott  and  Shelley,  the  two  most 
imaginative  authors  of  their  time.  The  one,  in 
his  wildest  flights,  never  loses  sight  of  common 
sensé — there  is  an  affinity  between  him  and  his 
humblest  reader  ;  nay,  the  more  discursive  the 
fligfat,  the  doser  that  affinity  becomes.  We  are 
even  more  wrapt  with  the  author  when  he  is 
with  his  Spirits  of  the  Mountain  and  Fell — ^with 
the  mighty  dead  at  Mebose,  than  when  he  is 
leading  us  through  the  humours  of  a  guard-room, 
or  confiding  to  us  the  interview  of  lovers.  But 
Shelley  disdained  common  sensé.  Of  his  ^^  Prince 
Athanase,"  we  hâve  no  earthly  compréhension — 
with  his  "  Prometheus"  we  hâve  no  human  sym- 
pathies ;  and  the  grander  he  becomes,  the  less 
popular  we  find  him.  Writers  who  do  not,  in 
theory,  know  their  kind,  may  be  admired,  but 
they  can  never  be  popular.  And  when  we  hear 
men  of  unquesdonable  genius  complain  of  not 
being  appreciated  by  the  herd,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  themselves  skilled  in  the  feelings  of 
the  herd.     For  what  is  knowledge  of  mankind, 
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but  the  knowledge  of  their  feelings,  their  hu- 
mours, their  caprices,  their  passions? — touch 
thèse,  and  you  gain  attention — develope  thèse, 
and  you  hâve  conquered  your  audience. 

Among  writers  of  an  inferior  réputation  ve 
often  discoyer  a  sufficient  shrewdness  and  péné- 
tration  into   human  foibles    to    startle  us  in 
détails,  while  they  cannot  carry  their  knowledge 
&r  enough  to  please  us  on  the  whole.    They  can 
paint  nature  by  a  happy  hit,  but  they  violate  ail 
the  likeness  before  they  hâve  concluded  the  plot 
— they  charm  us  with  a  reflection  and  revolt  us 
by  a  character.      Sir  John  Suckling  is  one  of 
thèse  writers — ^his  correspondence  is  witty  and 
thoughtfiil,  and  his  plays — ^but  little  known  in 
comparison  to  his  songs — abound  with  just  re- 
marks and  false  positions,  the  most  natural  Unes 
and  the  most  improbable  invention^     Two  pei^ 
sons  in  one  of  thèse  plays  are  under  sentence  of 
exécution,  and  the  poet  hits  off  the  vanity  of  the 
one  by  a  stroke  worthy  of  a  much  greater  dra- 
matist. 
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"  I  have  something  troubles  me,**  says  Pella- 
grin. 

"  Whaf  s  that  T  asks  his  fiiend. 

"  The  pcople,**  replies  Pellagrin,  "  will  say,  as 
we  go  along,  *  thou  art  the  properer  fellow  r  " 

Had  the  whole  charaeter  been  conceived  like 
that  sentence,  I  should  not  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  play,  and  instead  of  making  a  joke, 
the  author  would  have  consummated  a  création. 
Both  Madame  de  Staël  and  Rousseau  appear  to 
me  to  have  possessed  this  sort  of  imperfect 
knowledge.  Both  are  great  in  aphorisms,  and 
feeble  in  realizing  conceptions  of  flesh  and  blood. 
When  Madame  de  Staël  tells  us  ^Hhat  great 
losses,  so  &r  from  binding  men  more  closely  to 
the  advantages  they  still  have  left,  at  once  loosen 
ail  ties  of  affection,"  she  speaks  like  one  versed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  and  ex- 
presses exactl^hat  she  wishes  to  convey  ;  but 
when  she  draws  the  charaeter  of  Corinne's  lover, 
she  not  only  confounds  ail  the  moral  qualities 
into  one  impossible  compound,  but  she  utterly 
CeôIs  in  what  she  evidently  attempts  to  picture. 
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The  proud,  sensitive,  generous,  high-minded 
Englishman,  with  a  soiil  at  once  alive  to  genius, 
and  fearing  its  effect — daring  as  a  soldier,  tîmid 
as  a  man — the  slave  of  love  that  tells  him  to 
scom  the  world,  and  of  opinion  that  tells  him  to 
adore  it — this  is  the  new,  the  délicate,  the  many-' 
coloured  character  Madame  de  Staël  conceived, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  heartless 
and  whining  pédant  she  has  accomplished. 

In  Rousseau,  every  sentence  Lord  Edouard 
utters  is  full  of  beauty,  and  sometimes  of  depth, 
and  yet  those  sentences  give  us  no  conception  of 
the  utterer  himsel£  The  expressions  are  ail 
soûl,  and  the  character  is  ail  clay— nothmg  can 
be  more  brilliant  than  the  sentiments,  or  more 
heavy  than  the  speaker. 

It  is  a  cuiîous  fact  that  the  graver  writers 
hâve  not  often  succeeded  in  plot  and  character 
in  proportion  to  their  success^n  the  allure- 
ment  of  reflection,  or  the  grâces  of  style.  While 
Goldsmith  makes  us  acquainted  with  ail  the  per- 
sonages  of  his  unrivalled  story — while  we  sit  at 
the  threshold  in  the  summer  evenings  and  sym- 


patbize  witb  the  good  vicar  in  bis  laudable  zeal 
for  monogamy — while  ever  and  anon  we  steal  a 
look  behind  through  the  lattice,  and  smile  at  the 
gay  Sophia,  who  is  playing  with  Dick,  or  fix  our 
admiration  on  OUvia,  who  ie  practising  an  ùr 
against  the  young  squire  cornes — while  we  see 
the  gturdy  Burchell  crossing  the  stile,  and  strid- 
ing  on  at  his  hearty  pace  with  his  oak  cudgel 
cutting  (HTcIee  in  the  air — nay,  while  we  ride 
with  Mosee  to  make  hia  bargains,  and  prick  up 
ooT  ears  when  Mr.  Jenkinson  begins  with  "  Ay, 
sir  !  the  world  is  in  ita  dotage  f — ^while  in  recall- 
ing  the  chanict^rs  of  that  immortal  taie,  we  are 
recallîng  the  memory  of  so  many  living  persons 
with  wfaom  we  hâve  dined,  and  walked,  and 
aigued — we  behold  in  the  gbomy  Rasselas  of 
Goldsmitb'a  sager  cotemporary,  a  dïm  succession 
of  shadowy  images  without  life  or  identity,  mère 
machines  for  ttle  grinding  of  morale,  and  the 
nice  location  of  sonorous  phraseology.  Perhaps 
indeed  Humour  ie  an  easential  requi^te  in  the 
ilesh-and-hlood  delinealion  of  character;  and  a 
quick  perception  of  the  Ridiculous  is  necessary  to 
TOL.  I.  D 
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the  accurate  insight  into  the  True.  We  can 
better  ascertain  the  profimdity  of  Machiavel 
after  we  hâve  enjoyed  the  unrivalled  humour  of 
his  noveL 

That  deli^tfiil  egotist — half-good-fellow,  half- 
sage,  half-rake,  half-divme,  the  pet  gosdp  of  phi- 
losophy,  the — ^in  one  word — ^immitable  and  unimi- 
tated  Montaigne,  insists  upon  it  in  right  earnest, 
that  continuai  cheerfidness  is  the  most  indisput- 
able  sign  of  wisdom,  and  that  her  estate,  Uke  that 
of  things  in  the  régions  àbove  the  moon,  is  always 
cahn,  cloudless,  and  serene.     And  in  the  sàme 
essay  he  recites  the  old  story  of  Demetrius  the 
grammarian,  who,  finding  in  the  Temple  of  Del- 
phos  a  knot  of  philosophers  chatting  away  in 
high  glee  and  comfort,  said,  ^^  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken,  gentlemen,  or  by  your  pleasant  coùn- 
tenances    you  are  hot   engaged  in    any  ver? 
profound  dîscourse."     Whereon  Heradeon  a»- 
swered  the  gràmmarian  with  a   ^^  Pshaw,  my 
good  friend  !  it  dœs  very  well  for  fellows  wfao 
live  in  a  perpétuai  anxiety  to  know  whether  the 
future  tense  of  the  verb  Ballo  should  be  épelt 
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wîth  one  l  or  two,  to  knit  their  browB  and  look 
solemn  ;  but  we  who  are  engaged  in  dîscoursing 
of  true  philofiophy,  are  cfaeerful  as  amatter  of 
course  !"  HeracleoQ  the  magician,  knew  what 
he  was  about  when  he  resoired  to  be  wise. 
And  yet,  after  ail,  it  is  our  constitution  and  not 
our  leaming,  tbat  makes  us  one  thing  or  the 
other — grave  or  gay,  Uvely  or  severe  !  We 
may  form  our  philosopby  in  ooe  scbool,  but  our 
feelinge  may  ïmpel  us  to  anotber  ;  and  while  our 
tenets  rejoice  with  Democritus,  our  hearts  may 
deepond  witb  Heraclitus.  And,  in  fact,  it  re- 
quires  not  only  aJI  tbat  our  wisdom  can  teach 
us,  but  pertiaps,  also,  sometbing  of  a  constitution 
of  mind  naturally  sanguine  and  elaetic,  to  trans- 
mute into  golden  aseodationa  the  baser  ores  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  world.  Deceit  aud  Dis- 
appointment  are  but  sony  Btimulante  to  the 
Spirits  !  "  The  pleasure  of  the  houey  will  not 
pay  for  the  smart  of  the  sting."* 

Ab  we  know,  or  fancy  that  we  know,  mankind, 

there  is  a  certtûn  dimness  tbat  Êdls  upon  the 

"  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermon  ti.  Part  S. 
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glory  of  ail  we  see.  "  The  lily  is  withered,  the 
purple  of  the  violet  tumed  into  paleness  ;***  wîth- 
out  growing  perhaps  more  selfish,  we  contract  the 
eircle  of  our  enjoyments.  We  do  not  hazard — ^we 
do  not  venture  as  we  once  did.  The  sea  that 
rolls  before  us  proffers  to  our  euriosity  no  port 
that  we  hâve  not  already  seen.  About  this  time, 
too,  our  ambition  changes  its  character — ^it  be- 
comes  more  a  thing  of  custom  than  of  ardour.  We 
hâve  begun  our  career — shame  forbids  us  to 
leave  it  ;  but  I  question  whether  any  man  mode- 
rately  wise,  does  not  see  how  small  is  the  reward 
of  pursuit  Nay,  ask  the  oldest,  the  most  hacknied 
adventurer  of  the  world,  and  you  will  find  he  bas 
some  dream  at  his  heart,  which  is  more  cherished 
than  ail  the  honours  he  seeks — some  dream  per- 
haps of  a  happy  and  serene  retirement  which  bas 
lain  at  his  breast  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  which 
he  will  never  realize.  The  trader  and  his  re- 
treat  at  Highgate  are  but  the  type  of  Walpole 
and  his  palace  at  Houghton.     The  worst  feature 

*  Jeremy  Taylor.     Contemplations  of  the  State  of 
Man. 
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in  our  knowledge  of  the  world  is,  that  we  are 

wise  to  little  purpose — we  penetrate  the  hearts 

of  others,  but  we  do  not  content  our  own.     Every 

wise  man  feels  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ambitions, 

nor  covetous,  nor  subject  to  émotion — ^yet  the 

wisest  go  on  toiling,  and  buming  to  the  last 

Men  who  hâve  declaimed  most  against  ambition 

hâve  been  among  the  most  ambitions  ;  so  that, 

at  the  best,  we  only  become  wise  for  the  sake  of 

writing  books  whieh  the  world  seldom  values  till 

we  are  dead — or  of  making  laws  and  speeches, 

which,  when  dead,  the  world  hastens  to  forget 

^  When  ail  is  done,  human  life  is  at  the  greatest 

and  the  best  but  like  a  froward  ehild,  that  must 

be  played  with  and  humoured  a  little  to  keep  it 

quiet  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is 

over."  ♦ 

•  Sir  William  Temple. 
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It  was  deep  nigbt,  and  the  Magician  suddenly 
Btood  before  me.     "Arise,"  said  he,  "and  let 

*  Thia  taie,  complète  in  itself,  ii  extracted  from  a 
work  at  présent  crude  and  unflniahed,  but  which  I 
may  hereafter  remodel  and  complète — a  philosophica] 
ProBe-Poem,  in  whicb,  through  the  means,  sometimes 
of  humour,  sometimes  oF  ténor,  certain  social  anil 
metaphfsical  problema  will  be  worked  out.  I  need 
scarcely  sa;  that  the  chief  task  in  such  a  composition 
would  be  to  avoid  an;  imitation  of  the  Faust. 
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U3  go  fortb  upOD  the  sur&ce  of  the  world."*  1 
rose,  and  followed  the  sorcerer  undl  we  came  to 
the  entraDce  of  a  cavem.  Piusuing  its  mhttf- 
ranean  course  for  some  minutes, — with  the  nish- 
ing  Sound  of  prÏBoned  waters  loud  and  wild  upoD 
the  ear,  we  came  at  length  to  a  spot  where  ihe 
atmosphère  struck  upon  my  breath  with  a  chil) 
and  earthy  freshness  ;  and  presently,  through  » 
fieeure  in  the  rock,  the  sudden  whiteness  of  the 
raoon  broke  in,  and  lit  up,  partially,  walls  radiimt 
with  spars,  and  washed  by  a  deep  stream,  tbat 
wound  its  mysterious  way  to  the  upper  air.  And 
now,  gliding  through  the  chasm,  we  stood  in  » 
broad  cell,  with  its  lofty  arch  open  to  the  a*- 
Column  and  spire  (brUUant  with  various  crystil- 
lîzatîons — spars  of  alL  hues)  sprang  lightly  up  on 
either  side  of  thïs  cavem — and  with  a  leap,  and 
amighty  voice,  the  atream,  wbose  course  wehad 
been  tracking,  nisbed  into  the  arms  of  the  greit 
Sea.    Along  tbat  sea,  star  after  star  nùrrored  iu 

•  The  Narrator  is  «uppoaed  to  haye  been  with  the 
Magician  amidst  the  cavems  nf  the  interior  of  tir 
£arth. 
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solemn  lustre — and  the  moon,  clad  in  a  fiiller 
splendour  than  I  had  eyer  seen  gathered  round 
her  melancholy  orb,  filled  the  cayem  with  a  light, 
that  was  to  the  light  of  day  what  the  life  of  an 
angel  is  to  that  of  a  mortaL  Pasâonless,  yet 
tender  —  steadEast — mystic  —  unwavering — she 
shone  upon  the  glittering  spars,  and  made  a 
holiness  of  the  very  air;  and  in  a  long  line,  from 
the  cavem  to  the  verge  of  heaven,  her  sweet 
{ace  breathed  a  measured  and  quiet  joy  into  the 
rippUng  bilIowB — "  smiles  of  the  sea.***  A  few 
thin  and  fleecy  clouds  alone  varied  the  clear  ex- 
panse of  the  heavens — and  they  rested,  like  the 
cars  of  spirits,  far  on  the  horizon. — And, 

'^  Beautiful,"  said  I,  ^^  is  this  outward  world 
->your  dim  reahns  beneath  hâve  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  There  are  no  stars  in  the 
temples  of  the  hidden  earth — and.one  glimpse 
from  the  lovely  moon  is  worth  ail  the  witchfires 
and  meteors  of  the  Giant  palaces  below." 

"  Thou  lookest,  young  Mortal,"  said  the 
Wizard    in   his  moumful  voice,  "  over  my  na- 

•  iEschyluB'  Prametheuê. 
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tive  shore.  Beside  that  sea  stood  my  ances- 
tral  halls — ^and  beneath  that  moon  first  swell- 
ed  withm  my  bosom  the  deep  tides  of  hu- 
man  émotion — ^and  in  this  cavem,  whence  we 
now  look  forth  on  the  seas  and  heavens,  my 
youth  passed  some  of  its  eamest  hours  in  con- 
templations of  that  high  and  starred  order  which 
your  lessened  race — clogged  with  the  mire  of 
âges — never  know  :  For  that  epoch  was  far  re- 
mote  in  those  âges  which  even  tradition  scarcely 
pierces.  Your  first  fathers — ^what  of  their  know- 
ledge  know  ye  ? — what  of  their  secrets  hâve  ye 
retained?  their  vast  and  dark  minds  were 
never  fathomed  by  the  plummet  of  your  re- 
searches.  The  waves  of  the  Black  Night  hâve 
swept  over  the  Antient  World — and  ail  that  you 
can  guess  of  its  buried  glories  are  firom  the 
shivered  fragments  that  ever  and  anon  Chance 
casts  upon  the  shores  of  the  modem  race.** 

"  Do  we  sink,  then,"  said  I,  "  by  comparison 
with  the  men  of  those  distant  times?  Is  not 
our  lore  deeper  and  more  certain? — Was  not 
their  knowledge  the  offspring  of  a  confiised  and 
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l^uring  conjecture  ? — Dïd  they  not  live  among 
dreams  and  abadows,  and  make  Truth  itself  die 
créature  of  a  fertile  Imagination  ?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  tbe  shrouded  and  uncertain 
form  beside  me  —  "  theîr  knowledge  pierced 
Into  the  heart  of  thinge.  They  consulted  the 
stars  —  but  it  was  to  measure  the  dooms  of 
earth  ; — and  could  we  raise  from  tbe  dust  their 
perisbed  sctoUb,  you  would  bebold  tbe  mirror  of 
the  living  times.  Their  propbedes — (wrung 
from  the  toîl  and  r&pture  of  thoae  powers  which 
ye  suffer  to  sleep,  quenched,  ndthin  the  aoul) — 
traversed  the  wîlds  of  âges,  and  poînted  ont 
among  eavage  hordes  tbe  cities  and  laws  of  em- 
pires yet  to  be.  Ten  thousand  arta  bave  moul- 
dered  from  the  earth — and  Sdence  ia  the  abadow 
of  what  it  was. — Young  mortal,  thou  baat  set 
thine  heart  upon  Wîsdom — tbou  baat  waated 
the  fresh  and  radiant  hours  of  opening  life 
unidst  tbe  wearying  tbougbte  of  othera: — tbou 
hast  Isboured  after  Knowledge,  and  in  tbat  labour 
the  healthful  hues  bave  for  ever  left  tby  cheek. 
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and  âge  creeps  upon  the  core  while  the  dew  is 
yet  upon  the  leaf  : — ^and  for  this  labour — and  in 
the  transport  and  the  vision  that  the  souf  s  labour 
nurtures — ^thy  spirit  is  now  rapt  from  its  fleshiy 
career  on  earth, — ^wandering  at  will  amongst  the 

* 

dread  chasms  and  mines  wombed  within  the 
world, — ^breathing  a  vital  air  amongst  the  de&d,— 
comraded  by  Spirits,  and  the  Powers  that  are 
not  of  flesh, — and  catching,  by  imperfect  glimpee 
and  shadowy  type,  some  knowledge  of  the  arch 
mysteries  of  Création  ; — and  thou  beholdest-  in 
me  and  in  my  science  that  which  thy  leaming 
and  thy  fancy  tracked  not  before.  No  legend 
ever  chanced  upon  my  strange  and  solemn  being: 
nor  does  aught  of  my  nature  resemble  the 
taies  of  Wizard  or  Sorcerer  that  the  vulgar 
phantasies  of  Superstition  hâve  embodied  Thou 
hast  joumied  over  a  land  without  a  chart,  and 
in  which  even  Fable  bas  hacknied  not  the 
Truth.  Thou  woiddst  leam  something  of  the 
Being  thus  permitted  to  thy  wonder;  —  be 
it  so.     Under  thèse  sparkling  arches — and  be- 
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fore  my  ancestral  sea — and  beneatb  the  lûtening 
ear  of  tbe  halting  Moon — tbou  shalt  learn  a 
history  of  the  Antique  World" 

TUE   TALE    OF    KOSEM    KESAMIM. 

Along  the  ebcH^s  which  for  thhty  centuries 
no  human  foot  has  trod — and  upon  pUiiiB  where 
now  not  one  stooe  stands  upon  another,  telling 
even  of  decay — was  once  the  city  and  the  empire 
of  the  Wise  Kings — for  ao  tenned  by  their  neigh- 
bours  were  tlie  monarchs  that  ruled  tbis  country. 
Génération  after  génération  they  bad  toiled  to 
eam  and  préserve  that  name.  Amidst  the  gfoom 
of  mysterîouB  temples,  and  thé  oracular  leaming 
of  the  star-read  priests,  the  youth  of  each  suc- 
ceeding  King  was  reared  into  a  grave  and  brood- 
ing  manhood. — Their  whole  lîves  were  mystery. 
— Wra^t  in  the  sepulchral  grandeur  of  tbe 
Impérial  palace — aeen  rarely — Uke  goda — they 
sent  fortb,  ae  from  a  doud,  the  lïgbt  of  their 
dread  but  benign  laws  : — tbe  courses  of  their 
Ufe  were  tracked  not — but  they  were  believed  to 
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possess  the  power  over  the  seasons  and  éléments 
— and  to  summon,  at  their  will,  the  large-winged 
spirits,  that  walk  to  and  fro  across  the  earth, 
goveming,  like  dreams,  with  a  vague  and  un- 
penetrated  power,  the  destinies  of  nations  and 
the  ambition  of  kings. 

There  wae  bom  to  this  impérial  race  a  son,  to 
whom  seer  and  king  alike  foretold  a  strange  and 
pretematural  destiny.  His  childhood  itself  was 
of  a  silent,  stem,  and  contemplative  nature. 
And  his  leaming,  even  in  his  boyish  youth,  had 
ransacked  ail  that  the  grey  priests  could  teach 
him. 

But  the  passions  are  interwoveu  deeply  with 
the  éléments  of  thought  And  real  wisdom  is 
only  gained  by  the  process  of  fierce  émotion. — 
Amidst  ail  the  pursuits  of  his  aspiring  mind, 
the  heart  of  the  young  prince  burned  with  a 
thousand  passions  untold  and  unregulated. 

The  Magician  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
in  a  voice  far  différent  from  the  cold  and  solemn 
tone  in  which  his  accents  were  usually  clothed, 
he  broke  forth  : — 
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"  O,  beautiful,  beyond  the  beauty  ôf  theae 
ncklied  and  boary  ttmes,  was  the  beauty  of 
Woman  in  the  youug  world  I — The  glory  of  Eden 
had  not  yet  departed  from  her  bce,  and  the 
lustre  of  unwearied  Nature  glowed  aUke  upon 
Earth  and  Earth's  majestic  daughterg.  Beauty 
is  youth's  idol — and  in  the  breast  of  Gondorab, 
for  so  was  the  Prince  popularly  called,  (bis 
higber  and  mystic  titles  may  not  be  revealed,) 
the  great  passion — the  great  yeaming — the  great 
désire — was  for  the  Lovely  and  the  August — 
wbatever  their  shape  or  mould.  Not  in  woman 
only,  but  in  ail  things,  the  Beautiful  made  hie 
worshîp — wherever  be  bebeld  it,  the  image  of 
the  Deity  was  glassed  on  bis  adoring  souL  But 
to  him — or  rather  to  myself—{^  memory  retain 
idendty  through  the  shift  and  lapse  of  worlds; 
mnking  me,  the  same  as  one  wbo,  utterly  dissi- 
mllar,  lived  a  man  amongat  men,  long  âges 
back) — ta  me,  there  was  yet  a  fiercer  and  more 
absorbing  passion  than  love,  or  the  idolatry  of 
Nature — The  désire  to  know! — My  mind 
launcbed  itself  into  the  depth  of  Things — I 


V. 
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loTed  ste2)owp  aâer  step  to  trace  Effect  to  its  first 
Cause.  Rekr^^^son  was  a  chain  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  every^^  Jink  led  me  to  aspire  to  the 
stars  themselves.  Aài^<ijhe  wisdom  of  my  wiae 
&thers  was  mine;  I  knew  the  secret  of  the  élé- 
ments, and  oould  charm  them  into  slumber,  or 
arouse  them  to  war.  The  mysteries  of  tbat 
dread  Chemistry  which  is  now  among  the  Sciences 
that  sleep — ^by  which  we  can  command  die  air 
and  walk  on  its  viewless  paths — ^by  which  we 
can  wake  the  thunder — and  summon  the  doud 
—and  rive  the  earth;— the  exercise  of  that  high 
fiiculty — the  Imagining  Power — by  which  Fancy 
itself  créâtes  what  it  tvillsj  and  which,  trained 
and  exerôsed,  can  wake  the  spectres  of  the 
dead — and  bring  visible  to  the  camal  eye  the 
Grenii  that  walk  the  world  ; — the  watchful,  strain- 
ing,  sleepless  science,  that  can  make  a  Sage's 
volume* of  the  stars; — thèse  were  mine,  and  yet 
I  murmured — I  repined  ! — what  higher  mysteries 
were  yet  left  to  leam  !  The  acquisition  of  to-day 
was  but  the  disappointment  of  the  morrow,  and 
the  dispensation  of  my  ambition — ^was — to  (fo- 
sire! 
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It  waa  evewag,  and  I  went  from  the  gto^es 
of  the  sacrcd  Temple,  to  -vvât  one  whom  I 
lovetL  The  way  spread  orer  black  aad  rugged 
masse»  of  rock,  anûdst  whîch,  the  vild  shmb 
and  dark  weed  sprung  rîfe  and  vidant  ;  for  the 
waste  as  yet  vas  éloquent  of  some  great  rend- 
ôon  of  the  ma  m  the  earlier  ^ocbs  of  the 
World — ^when  Change  often  trod  the  beels  of 
Qiaage  ;  and  the  Earth  wae  scarcely  reconcîled 
to  the  sameneas  of  her  calm  career.  And  1 
etood  beneath  the  tree  where  she  was  to  meet 
me — and  my  heait  leapt  within  me  ae  I  saw  ber 
tDOtstci»  bounding  along — and  she  came  with 
her  aweet  lips  breathing  the  welcome  of  hmnan 
love,  and  I  laid  my  head  on  her  bosom  and  was 
content 

And,  "  Oh,"  aaid  she,  "  art  thou  not  proud  of 
thy  dswning  &me?  Tlie  Seera  apeak  of  thee 
with  wonder,  and  the  Priests  bow  their  heads 
before  thy  name." 

Then  the  paseion  of  my  soûl  broke  forth,  and 
1  Bnawered, — "  What  le  thie  petty  power  that  I 
poeaees,  and  what  this  barren  knowledge  ?    Hie 
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Great  Arch  Secret  of  ail,  I  hâve  toiled  night 
after  night  to  conquer,  and  I  cannot  attain  it 
What  is  it  to  command  even  the  dark  Spirits  at 
war  with  Heayen — if  we  know  not  the  nature  of 
what  we  command?  What  I  désire  is  not  know- 
ledge,  but  the  source  of  knowledge.  I  wish  that 
my  eye  should  penetrate  at  once  into  the  genn 
and  cause  of  things  :  that  when  I  look  upon  the 
outward  beauty  of  the  world,  my  sight  should 
pierce  within,  and  see  the  mechanism  that  causes 
and  générâtes  the  beauty  working  benea^L 
Ënough  of  my  art  hâve  I  leamed  to  know  that 
there  is  a  fihn  oyer  human  eyes  which  prevents 
their  penetrating  beyond  the  surface;  it  is  to 
remove  that  fihn,  and  dart  into  the  essence,  and 
survey  the  One  Great  Productive  Spirit  of  ail 
Things,  that  I  labour  and  yeam  in  vain.  Ail 
other  knowledge  is  a  cheat;  thb  is  the  high 
prérogative  which  mocks  at  conjecture  and 
equals  us  with  a  God  !" 

Then  Lydah  saw  that  I  was  moved,  and  she 
kissed  me,  and  sung  me  the  sweet  songs,  that 
steeped  my  heart,  as  it  were,  in  a  bath  of  fra- 
grant  herbs. 
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Midnigbt  bad  crept  orer  the  eartb  as  I  re- 
tumed  homeward  acrose  that  savage  ecene. 
Rock  hei4>ed  on  rock  bordered  and  broke  upon 
the  lonely  valley  that  I  croased — and  the  moon 
was  still,  and  shinmg,  as  at  this  hour,  when  its 
lifé  ÏB  four  thousand  years  nearer  to  its  doom. 
TTien  suddenly  I  saw  moving  before  rac,  with  a 
tremulous  motion,  a  meteoric  Fire  of  an  ex- 
<>eeding  brightness.  Ever  as  it  moved  above 
tbe  seared  and  stérile  soil,  it  soared  and  darted 
rpedessly  to  and  fro;^and  I  tbougbt,  as  it 
danced  and  quivered,  tbat  I  beard  it  langh  from 
its  burning  centre  with  a  wild  and  frantic  joy. 
I  fuided,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  Flre,  that  in  that 
shape  revelled  one  of  the  children  of  the  Ele- 
mentary  Genii  ;  and,  addressing  it  in  theîr  lan- 
guage,  I  bade  it  assume  a  palpable  fbrm.  But 
the  Flre  darted  on  unheedingly,  save  that  now 
the  laugh  from  amidst  the  ftame  came  ail  dis- 
tinct and  fearfiiUy  on  my  ear.  Then  my  hair 
stood  erect — and  my  veins  curdled — and  my 
knees  knocked  together; — I  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  Awe;  for  I  felt  that  the  Power 
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was  not  of  the  world — ^nor  of  that  wbicb  my  an- 
cestral  knowledge  of  the  Powers  of  other  worlds 
had  yet  pierced.  My  voice  Mtered,  and  thrice 
I  strove  to  speak  to  the  Light — but  in  vain  ;  and 
when  at  length  I  addressed  it  m  the  solemn 
adjuration  by  which  the  stemest  of  the  Ilends 
are  bound,  the  Fire  sprang  up  from  the  soi!:-' 
towering  aloof  and  aloft — with  a  livid  but  glo- 
rious  lustre,  bathing  the  whole  atmosphère  io 
its  glare, — quenching,  with  an  intenser  ray,  the 
splendours  of  the  Moon, — and  losing  its  giant 
crest  in  the  Far  Invisible  of  Heaven  ! 

And  a  voice  came  forth,  saying — "  Thou 
callest  upon  inferior  Spirits  ;  I  am  that  which 
thou  hast  pined  to  behold — I  am  ^  The  Living 
Principleof  the  World!'" 

I  bowed  my  bxie,  and  covered  it  with  my 
hands,  and  my  voice  left  me  ;  and  when  again  I 
looked  round,  behold,  the  Fire  had  shrunk  from 
its  momentary  height,  and  was  (now  dwarfsd  and 
humble)  creeping  before  me  in  its  wavering  and 
snake-like  course.  But  fear  was  on  me,  and  I 
fled,  and  &st  fled  the  Fire  by  my  side  ;  and  o&i 
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but  &mt,  from  its  ghastly  heart  came  the  laugh 
tlut  thriDed  the  nuirow  of  my  bonee.  And  the 
wHste  was  paet,  and  the  Giant  Temple  of  the 
One  God  rose  before  me  ;  I  rusbed  fiarward,  and 
fell  bi-eathless  by  its  ^ent  Altar.  And  there 
sat  the  High  Priest,  for  nîght  and  day  some  one 
of  the  Sacred  HoBt  watched  by  the  AHar  ;  and 
he  was  of  great  âge,  and  ail  human  émotion  had 
left  his  Teins  ;  but  even  he  waa  struck  with  my 
fear,  and  gazed  upon  me  with  his  rayless  eyes, 
atxl  bade  me  be  of  cbeer,  for  the  place  was  holy. 
I  looked  round,  and  the  flre  was  not  visible,  and 
I  breathed  freely  ;  but  I  answered  not  the  Piiest, 
for  years  had  dulled  him  înto  stone,  and  when  I 
rose  his  eye  foUowed  me  not  I  gained  the 
pnrple  halls  set  apart  for  the  King's  son.  And 
the  pîllars  were  of  ivory  inlaid  with  gold — and 
the  gems  and  perfumes  of  the  East  gave  light 
and  fragrance  to  those  wondrous  courte  ;  and 
tfae  goTgeoUs  banquet  was  spread,  and  music 
from  unseen  iianda  ewelled  along  ardi  and  aisle 
u  I  trod  the  royal  Hait  But  lo  !  by  the  throne, 
erouching  beneath   tfae   purple   canopy,   I  saw 
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the  laugfaing  Fire — and  it  seemed,  lowly  and 
paled,  to  implore  protection.  I  paused,  and 
took  the  courtiers  asîde,  and  asked  them  to 
mark  the  flame  ;  hut  they  saw  ît  not — it  buint 
to  mine  eye  alone.  Then  knew  I  that  it  wn 
indeed  a  Sptrit  of  that  hîgh  race,  whicb,  even 
«hen  they  tak£  vieible  fonn,  are  not  viable  sxn 
to  the  students  of  the  Dread  Science  !  And  I 
trembled  hut  revered. 

And  the  Fire  stayed  by  me  nigbt  and  day,  and 
I  grew  accustomed  to  its  light  But  nerer,  by 
charm  or  spell,  could  I  draw  fiuther  word  from 
it;  and  it  followed  my  atepa  with  a  silent  aod 
patient  bornage.  And  by  degrees  a  vain  aod 
proud  deligbt  came  over  me,  to  think  that  I  was 
so  honoured  ;  and  I  looked  upon  tbe  pale  and 
changeful  âice  of  tiie  lire  aa  tbe  &ce  of  a 
friend. 

There  was  a  man  who  had  told  years  beyond 
the  memory  of  the  living — a  renowned  and 
furiouB  seer — to  whom,  in  times  of  dread  and 
omen,  our  Priests  and  Monarchs  themselves 
repaired  for  warning  and  advice.     I  sought  bis 
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abode.  The  seer  was  not  of  our  race — be  came 
from  the  distant  waten  of  tbe  Nile,  and  the  dark 
inpteries  of  Egypt  had  girded  his  youth. 
It  was  in  the  cavern  itself  in  which,  young 
stranger  of  the  North,  this  taie  is  now  poured 
ioto  tby  ear,  that  the  Seer  held  his  gUttering 
home — for  laœp  upon  lamp  tbea  Jigfated  up, 
ham  an  un^Ung  napfatha,  thèse  dazzling  spars 
— and  the  seamen  of  the  veesek  that  crowded 
yonder  bay  beheld,  far  down  the  blue  waters,  the 
nightly  blaze  flickering  along  the  wave,  and  re- 
minding  the  révèrent  mariner  of  many  an  awful 
l^nd  of  the  Cavern  Home.  And  hither  had 
often  tumed  my  young  feet  in  my  first  hoyhood, 
and  from  the  shrivelled  lip  of  the  old  Egyptian 
had  much  of  my  loftiest  learning  been  gleaned  ; 
for  he  loved  me — and  eeeing  with  a  prophet 
eye  ètr  down  the  great  depths  of  lune,  he 
knew  that  I  was  feted  to  wild  and  fearful  des- 
tinies,  and  a  life  aurpaseing  the  period  of  his 
own. 

It  was  on  that  night,  when  the  New  Moon 
scatters  its  raok  and  Doxious  influence  over  the 
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foliage  and  life  of  eardi,  that  I  sought  die  Egyp- 
tian.  The  Rre  bumed  wîth  a  fiercer  and 
redder  light  than  its  wont,  as  it  played  and 
darted  by  my  side.  And  when,  winding  by  tbe 
silver  sands,  I  passed  into  the  entrance  of  the 
Cave,  I  saw  the  old  man  sitting  on  a  stone. 
As  I  entereri,  the  Seer  started  from  bis  seat  in 
fear  and  terror — bis  eyes  rolled — ^his  thin  grey 
bairs  stood  erect — a  cold  sweat  broke  firom  his 
brow — and  tbe  dread  master  stood  before  hb 
pupil  in  agony  and  awe. 

"  Thou  comest,"  muttered  he  witb  wbite  lips; 
"  What  is  by  thy  side  ?  hast  thou  dared  to  seek 
knowledge  witb  tbe  Soûl  of  ail  Horror — ^witb 

the  ghastly  Leper   of Avaunt  !    bid  tbe 

fiend  begone  T* 

His  voice  seemed  to  leave  tbe  old  man,  and 
witb  a  sbriek  he  fell  upon  his  bce  on  the 
groimd 

"  Is  it,"  said  I,  appalled  by  bis  terror — "  is 
it  tbe  Fire  that  baunts  my  steps  at  which  thou 
tremblest?  bebold,  it  is  barmless  as  adog;  it 
bums  not  wbile  it  sbines  ;  if  a  fiend,  it  is  a  merry 
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Gend,  for  I  bear  it  laugh  while  I  apeak.     But  it 
is  for  tlÛB,  Dread  Sïre,  that  I  hâve  sought  thee. 
Canst  thou  tell  me  the  nature  of  the  Spirit —  . 
for  a  Spirit  tt  surely  is  ?    CaoBt  thou  tell  me  its 
end  and  aim^ 

I  tifted  the  old  man  from  tbe  earth — and  his 
kîngly  heart  retur^ed  to  him — and  He  took  the 
Wîïard  Crown  from  the  wall,  and  he  placed  it  on 
bis  browB — for  he  was  as  a  Monarch  among  tbe 
lliings  tbat  are  not  of  clay.  And  he  said  to 
tbe  Fîre — "  Approacb  !"  And  the  Ym  glîded 
to  bis  knees.  And  he  sud,  "  Art  thou  tbe 
Spirit  of  the  Elément,  and  was  thy  cradle  in  the 
Flinf  8  heart  i" 

And  a  voïce  from  the  flame  anawered  "  No." 

And  again  tbe  Egyptian  trembled. 

**  Wbat  art  thou,  tben  ?"  sud  he. 

And  the  Flre  anewered,  "  TTiy  Lord." 

And  tbe  limbs  of  tbe  Egyptian  ebook  as  wïtb 
the  grasp  of  death. 

And  be  said,  **  Art  tbou  a  Démon  of  this 
wotld?" 

E  â 
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And  Uie  Fire  answered,  "  I  Am  the  Life  of 
thie  world — and  I  am  not  of  otber  worlds." 

"  I  know  thee — I  fear  thee — I  acknowlcdge 
thee  t"  said  the  Egyptian,  "  and  in  tbv  soft  lip 
shall  tMs  crowned  head  soon  be  laid." 

And  the  Fire  Uughed. 

'  But  tell  me,"  said  I, — for  though  my  blood 
stood  still  my  soûl  was  brave  and  stem — "  TcU 
oie,  O  Sire,  what  hath  thie  Hiing  with  me  i" 

"  It  is  the  Great  Aucestor  of  us  ail .""  said 
the  Egyptîan,  groaning. 

"  And  knowB  it  the  Secrets  of  the  Paet  f 

"  The  Secrets  of  the  Past  are  locked  witb- 
in  it" 

"  Can  it  teach  me  that  which  I  pine  to  knoit  '■ 
— Can  it  teach  me  the  essence  of  things — the 
nature  of  ail  I  see  ? — Can  it  raise  the  film  frwn 
my  human  eyes  ?" 

"  Rash  Prince,  be  hushed  I"  cried  the  Egyp- 
tîan, rising,  and  glaring  upon  me  with  his  stfuiy 
eye — "  Seek  not  to  know  that  which  will  curse 
thee   with   the   knowledge.     Ask  not  a  power 
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that  would  tum  life  into  a  living  grave.  AU 
the  lore  that  man  ever  knew  ia  mine  ;  but  that 
secret  hâve  I  shimned,  and  that  power  hâve  I 
cast  from  me,  as  the  ahepherd  casta  die  viper 
from  his  hand.  Be  still — be  moderate — be  wise. 
A»d  bid  me  exorcise  the  Spirit  that  accosta  thee 
from  the  Fire  !" 

"  Can  it  teacli  me  the  arch  myetery  ?  When 
I  gaze  upon  tbe  berb  or  flower,  can  it  gift  mj 
gaze  with  the  power  to  pieree  into  the  cause  and 
workings  oî  ils  life  f 

"  I  can  teach  thee  this,"  sud  the  Fire  ;  and  it 
Toae  higher,  and  buroed  fiercer,  as  it  spake,  till 
the  lamps  of  naphtha  paled  before  it 

"  Then  abide  by  me,  O  Spirit,"  said  I  ;  "  and 
let  us  not  be  severed." 

"  Misérable  boy,"  cried  the  Egyptian  ;  "  waa 
(fais,  then,  the  étrange  and  pretematural  doom 
which  my  Art  foresaw  was  to  be  thine,  thougfa 
it  deciphered  not  its  nature?  Knowest  thou 
that  this  Fire  se  clear — so  pure — so  beautiful — 

"  Beware  V  eried  the  voice  from  the  Fire  ; 
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and  the  creet  of  tbe  flame  rose,  as  the  crest  d  > 
serpent  about  to  spring  upon  its  prey. 

"  Tliou  aweBt  me  not,"  sud-  the  f^^tùa, 
though  the  hlood  fled  from  fais  shiiveUed  tnd 
tawny  cheeks.     **  TTiou  art " 

"  The  Living  Prindple  of  the  World,"  inter- 
rupted  the  voice. 

"  And  thine  other  name  î^  eried  the  Egyp- 
tian. 

"  TTiy  Conqueror  !"  answered  the  voice  ;  and 
straight,  as  the  answer  went  fbrth,  tbe  Egyptùn 
fell,  blasted  as  by  lightning,  a  corpse  at  my  feet 
Tbe  hght  of  the  Fîre  played  with  a  blue  and 
tremulous  lustre  upon  the  carcaseï,  and  pre- 
sently  I  beheld  by  that  light  that  the  corpse  was 
already  passed  mto  the  loathsomeness  of  deçà; 
— the  flesh  was  rotting  from  the  bones — and  the 
wonn  and  the  creeping  thîn^  that  the  rotten- 
ness  générâtes,  twined  in  the  very  javs  and  tem- 
ples of  the  Sage. 

I  sickened  and  gasped  for  breath — "  Is  this 
thy  work,  oh  FearfuI  Flend  !"  said  I,  shuddering. 
And  the  lire,  paasing  from  the  corpse,  crept 
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bumblf  at  my  feet — and  its  voîce  answered — 
"  Whatever  my  power,  it  is  thy  slave  !" 

"  Was  that  death  thy  work  i"  repeated  my 
quiTCring  lips. 

"  Thou  knowest,"  answered  the  Fire,  "  that 
Death  ia  not  the  wîll  of  any  Power — sare  one. 
TTie  death  came  from  His  wîll — and  I  but  ex- 
ulted  over  the  blow  T 

I  left  the  cavern  ;  my  art,  subtle  as  it  was, 
gave  me  no  glîmpee  into  the  causes  of  the  Egyp- 
dan's  death.  I  looked  upon  the  Flre,  as  it 
crept  along  the  herbage,  with  an  inquisitive,  yet 
dreading  eye.  I  felt  an  awe  of  the  Demon's 
power  ;  and  yet  the  proud  transport  I  had  known 
in  the  subjection  of  that  power  was  increased, 
and  I  walked  with  a  lofty  step  at  the  tbought 
that  I  should  hâve  so  magnificent  a  slave.  But 
tbe  words  of  the  myaterioue  Egyptian  Btill  rang 
in  my  ear — still  I  shuddered  and  recoiled  be- 
fore  hia  dénonciation  of  the  power  and  the 
secret  I  deaired.  And  the  voice  of  the  Fire 
now  addressed  me  (as  I  passed  along  the  starry 
solitude)   with   a  persuasive    and   sweet  tone. 


r 
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"  Shrink  not,  young  Sage,**  it  said,  or  ratbcr 
sang,  ^^  from  a  power  beyond  that  of  whicb  thy 
wisest  ancestors  ever  dreamed — lose  not  thy 
valour  at  the  drivelling  whispers  of  âge— when 
did  ever  âge  approve  what  youth  desires?  Thou 
art  fonned  for  the  destiny  which  beloBgs  to 
royal  hearts — the  destiny  courts  thee.  Why 
dost  thou  play  the  laggard?" 

"  Knowledge,"  said  I,  musingly,  "  can  nevei 
be  productive  of  woe.  If  it  be  knowledge  thou 
canst  give  me,  I  will  not  shrink.     Lo  !  I  accept 

thy  gift  r 

The  Fire  played  cheerily  to  and  fro.  And  from 
the  midst  of  it  there  stepped  forth  a  pale  and 
shadowy  form,  of  female  shape  and  of  exceed- 
ing  beauty  ;  her  face  was  indeed  of  no  living  wan- 
ness,  and  the  limbs  were  indistinct,  and  no  round- 
néss  swelled  from  their  vapoury  robes  ;  but  the 
featiu*es  were  lovely  as  a  dream,  and  long  yellow 
hair — glowing  as  sunlight — ^fell  adown  her  neck. 
"  Thou  wouldst  pierce,"  said  she,  "  to  the  Prin- 
ciple  of  the  World.  Thou  wouldst  that  thine 
eye  should  penetrate  into  my  frdr  and  most  mys- 
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tic  dominion.  But  not  yet;  there  is  an  ordeal 
to  pass.  To  the  Whole  Knowledge  thou  must 
glide  through  tlie  Imperfect  !"  Then  the  female 
kissed  my  eyes,  and  vanished,  and  with  it  vanished 
also  the  flre. 

Oh,  beautifiil! — Oh,  wondrous!  —  Oh,  di- 
vine !  A  scale  had  fallen  from  my  sight — and  a 
marvellous  glory  was  called  forth  upon  the  £ace 
of  earth.  I  saw  millions  and  millions  of  spirits 
shooting  to  and  fro  athwart  the  air — spirits  that 
my  magie  had  yet  never  descried — spirits  of 
rainbow  hues,  and  quivering  with  the  joy  that 
made  their  natiu*e.  Wherever  I  east  my  gaze, 
Hfe  upon  life  was  visible.  Every  blade  of  grass 
swarmed  with  myriads  invisible  to  the  common 
eye — ^but  performing  with  mimic  regularity  ail  the 
courses  of  the  human  race  ;  every  grain  of  dust, 
every  drop  of  water,  was  a  universe — mapped 
into  a  thousand  tribes,  ail  fulfiUing  the  great 
destinies  of  Mortality; — Love— Fear — Hope — 
Emulation — Avarice — Jealousy — War — Death. 
My  eyes  had  been  touched  with  a  glorious 
charnu     And  even  in  that,  which  to  the  casual 

£  5 
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eye  would  bave  been  a  mute,  and  eolïtary,  and 
breathless  hour,  I  was  suddenly  summooed  into 
a  dazsling  atmosphère  oî  life— erery  atom  a 
world.  And,  bending  my  eyes  below,  I 
saw  emerging  from  tbe  dny  bollows  of  tbe 
earth,  tbose  fontastic  and  elfin  sbapes  that  bave 
been  chiefly  conBecrated  by  your  Northeni 
Bards;  forth  tbey  came  merrily,  merrîly — dany 
ing  m  tbe  amootb  sheen  of  the  eilent  beaveiis, 
and  cbaÙDg  tbe  ewift-winged  créatures,  tbat 
acarcely  tfae  glase  of  sdence  can  give  to  the  eye. 
If  ail  around  was  lif^  it  waa  tbe  llfe  of  eucbant- 
ment  and  barmony — a  Bubtle,  peirading  élément 
of  deligbt.  Speecb  left  me  for  very  joy,  and  I 
gazed,  tbrilled  and  breatbless,  around  me — en- 
tered,  as  it  were,  into  tbe  Inner  Temples  of  tbe 
Great  System  of  the  Univeree. 

I  looked  round  for  the  Flre — it  waa  gone.  I 
was  alone  amîdst  tbis  new  and  populous  créa- 
tion, and  I  atretched  myself  voluptuously  be- 
neath  a  tree,  to  sate  my  soûl  with  wonder.  As  a 
Poet  in  the  height  of  his  delirium  waa  my  rap- 
ture — my  veins  were  fiiled  with  Poesy,  which  is 
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Intoxication — and  my  eyes  had  been  touched 
with  Poesy,  which  is  the  Creative  Power — and 
the  miracles  before  me  were  Poesy,  which  is  the 
Enchanter's  Wand. 

Daye  passed,  and  the  briglit  Démon  which 
had  BO  gifted  me  ^peared  not,  nor  yet  did  the 
spell  cease  ;  but  every  hour,  eveiy  moment,  new 
nuTvels  rose.  I  could  not  walk — I  could  not 
touch  stone  or  herb,  without  coming  into  a  new 
realm  utterly  (Ufferent  from  thoae  I  had  yet 
seen,  but  equally  filled  with  hfe — bo  that  there 
wae  never  a  want  of  novelty  ;  and  had  I  heen 
doomed  to  pass  my  whole  existence  upon  three 
feet  of  earth,  I  migbt  bave  spent  that  existence 
in  perpétuai  variety — in  unsatisfied  and  eter- 
nally  new  research.  But  moet  of  ail,  whén  I 
aought  Lydah  I  feit  the  full  gift  I  possessed  ; 
for  in  conversing  with  her  my  sensé  penetrated 
to  her  heart,  and  I  feIt,  as  with  a  maguetic  sym- 
pathy,  moving  tfarough  its  transparent  punty, 
the  thoughts  and  émotions  that  were   ail    my 

By  degrees  I  longed  indeed  to  make  her  a 
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sharer  in  my  discovered  realms;  for  I  now 
slowly  began  to  feel  the  weariness  of  a  con- 
queror  who  reigns  alone — none  to  share  my 
power  or  partake  the  magnificence  in  which  I 
dwelt 

One  day,  even  in  the  midst  of  angelic  things 
that  floated  blissfully  round  me — so  that  I  heard 
the  low  mélodies  they  hymned  as  they  wheeled 
aloft — one  day  this  pining,  this  sensé  of  solitude 
in  life— of  satiety  in  glory — came  on  me.  And 
I  said,  '^  But  this  is  the  imperfect  &tate  ;  why 
not  enjoy  the  whole  ?  Could  I  ascend  to  that 
high  and  empyreal  Knowledge,  to  which  this  is 
but  a  step,  doubtless  this  dissatisfied  sentiment 
would  vanish  ;  discontent  arises  because  there  is 
something  still  to  attain  ;  attain  ail,  and  discon- 
tent must  cease.  Bright  Spirit,"  cried  I  aloud, 
"  to  whom  I  already  owe  so  great  a  benefit, 
come  to  me  now — ^why  hast  thou  left  me  ?  Corne 
and  complète  thy  gifts.  I  see  yet  only  the 
wonders  of  the  secret  portions  of  the  world — 
touch  mine  eyes  that  I  may  see  the  cause  of  the 
wonders.     I  am  surrounded  with  an  air  of  life  ; 
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let  me  pierce  into  the  principle  of  that  life. 
Bright  Spirit,  minister  to  thy  servant  P'  Then 
I  heard  the  sweet  voice  that  had  spoken  in  the 
Fire — ^but  I  saw  not  the  Fire  itsel£  And  the 
voice  said  unto  me— 

"  Son  of  the  Wiae  Kings,  I  am  hère  !" 

"  I  see  thee  not,"  said  I.  "  Why  hidest  thou 
thy  lustre  ?" 

"  Thou  seest  the  Hal^  and  that^very  sight 
blinds  thee  to  the  Whole.  This  redundance 
and  flow  of  life  gushes  from  me  as  from  its 
source,  When  the  mid-course  of  the  River  is 
seen,  who  sees  also  its  distant  spring  ?  In  thee, 
not  mysel^  is  the  cause  that  thou  beholdest  me 
not  I  am  as  I  was  when  I  bowed  my  crest 
to  thy  feet  ;  but  thine  eyes  are  not  what  then 
they  were  !" 

"  Thou  tellest  me  strange  things,  O  Démon  !" 
said  I  ;  "  for  why,  when  admitted  to  a  clearer  sight 
of  things,  should  my  eyes  be  darkened  alone 
when  they  tum  to  thee  ?" 

"  Does  not  ail  knowledge,  save  the  one  right 
knowledge,  only  lead  men  from  the  discovery  of 
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the  Primai  Causes.  As  Imagination  may  soar 
aloft,  and  find  new  worids,  yet  lose  the  solid  truth 
— so  thou  mayest  rise  into  the  régions  of  a  pre- 
tematural  lore,  yet  recède  darUier  and  darkUer 
from  the  due  to  Nature  hersel£" 

I  mused  over  the  words  of  the  Spirit,  but  their 
sensé  seemed  dim. 

^^  Canst  thou  not  appear  to  me  in  thine  old, 
wan,  and  ilhdulating  brightness  ?"  said  I,  aller  a 
pause. 

"  Not  until  thine  eyes  receive  power  to  be- 
hold  me." 

"  And  when  may  I  be  worthy  that  power  ?' 

^^  When  thou  art  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
thy  présent  gifts." 

"  Dread  Démon,  I  am  so  now  !" 

^^  Wilt  thou  pass  from  this  pleasant  state  at  a 
hazard  —  not  knowing  that  which  may  ensue? 
Behold,  ail  around  thee  is  full  of  glory,  and  mu- 
sical with  joy  !  Wilt  thou  abandon  that  state 
for  a  dark  and  perilous  Unknown  ?" 

^^  The  Unknown  is  the  passion  of  him  who 
aspires  to  know." 
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"  Pause  î  for  ît  is  a  dread  alternative,"  sud 
the  Invirable. 

"  My  heart  beats  steadily. — Corne, — mine  be 
the  penalty  of  the  désire  I" 

"  Tliy  wish  is  granted,"  said  the  Spirit. 

Then  Btraightway  a  pang,  quick,  sharp,  ago- 
nizing,  ahot  through  my  heart.  I  felt  the  streani 
in  my  veine  stand  stiU,  hardening  into  a  con- 
gealed  substance — my  throat  rattled,  I  struggled 
against  the  grasp  of  some  iron  power. — A  ter- 
rible sensé  of  my  own  impotence  seized  me — 
my  muscles  refiised  my  will,  my  voice  fled — I 
was  in  the  possession  of  some  authority  that  bad 
entered,  and  claimed,  and  usurped  the  dtadel  of 
my  own  selt  Tben  came  a  creeping  of  the 
flesh,  a  deadly  eensation  of  ice  and  utter  cold- 
nesB  ;  and  lastly,  a  blackness,  deep  and  solid  as 
a  mass  of  rock,  fell  overthe  whole  eartb — I  had 
entered  Death  ! 

From  tbis  etate  I  was  roused  by  the  voice  of 
the  Démon.  "  Awake,  look  forth  ! — TTiou  hast 
thy  derare  ! — Abide  the  penalty  V  The  dark- 
ness  broke  from  the  earth  ;  the  îce  tbawed  firom 
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the  sïckly,  loatfasome  glare  dut  steamed  from  the 
universal  Death  in  Life.  The  tiniest  thing  that 
moved — you  beheld  tbe  decay  moving  throu^ 
jts  Teins,  and  its  corrupdon,  uncoasdous  to 
itsel^  engendered  oew  tribes  of  life  !  Tbe 
World  was  one  dead  carcasB,  from  wbicb  every 
thing  tbe  World  bore  took  its  being.  There 
waa  not  such  a  tbing  as  beauty  '. — there  waa  not 
sucb  a  thing  as  life  tbat  did  not  generate  îrom 
its  own  corruption  a  loathscme  life  for  others  ! 
1  looked  down  upon  mysel^  and  aav  that  my 
very  veins  awarmed  witb  a  motelike  création  of 
shapes,  Bpringing  into  bideous  existence  from 
mine  own  disease,  and  mocking  the  Human 
Destiny  witb  tbe  same  career  of  love,  bfe,  and 
death.  Methought  it  muet  be  a  epell,  that 
change  of  scène  would  change.  I  sbut  my  eyee 
witb  a  frantic  hoiror,  and  I  fled,  fost,  fost,  but 
blinded;  and  everas  I  fled  a  laugb  rang  in  my 
ears,  and  I  etopped  not  till  I  was  at  tbe  feet 
uf  Lyciah,  for  she  was  my  first  involimtary 
thougbt  Whenever  a  care  or  fear  possessed  me, 
I  had  been  wont  to  fly  to  ber  bosom,  and  cbarro 
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my  heart  by  the  magie  of  her  sweet  voice.    I  was 
at  the  feet  of  Lyciah — I  clasped  her  knees — 1 
looked  up  implormgly  mto  her  face — God  of  my 
Fathers  !  the  same  curse  attended  me  still  !   Her 
beauty  was  gone.     There  was  .  no  whole, — no 
one  life  in  that  Being  whom  I  had  so  adored. 
Her  life  was  composed  of  a  million  lives.     Her 
stately  shape,  of  atoms  crumbling  from  each 
other,  and  so  bringing  about  the  ghastly  state  of 
corruption  which  reigned  in  ail  else  around. — 
Her  délicate  hues,  her  raven  hair,  her  fragrant 
lips — Pah! — What,   what  was  my  agony!  —  I 
tumed  from  her  again, — I  shrank  in  loathing 
from  her  embrace, — I  fled  once  more, — on — on. 
I  ascended  a  mountain,  and  looked  down  on  the 
various  leprosies  of  Earth.   Stemly  I  forced  my- 
self  to  the  task;  stemly  I  inhaled  the  knowledge 
I  had  sought;  stemly  I  drank  in  the  horrible 
penalty  I  had  dared. 

"  Démon,"  I  cried,  "  appear,  and  receive  my 
curse  !" 

"  Lo,  I  am  by  thy  side  evermore,"  said  the 
voice.     Then  I  gazed,  and,  behold,  the  Fire  was 
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by  my  aie  ;  and  I  aaw  that  it  was  the  livid  light 
that  the  jaws  of  Rottennese  emits  ;  and  m  the 
midst  of  the  light,  which  was  as  its  shroud  and 
garment,  Btood  a  Giant  shape — that  was  the  ehape 
of  a  Corpae  that  had  been  for  months  btiried. 
I  gazed  upoQ  the  Démon  with  an  appalled  yet  un- 
qufùltng  eye,  and,  as  I  gazed,  I  recognized  in  those 
^lastJy  linéaments  a  resemblance  to  the  Female 
Spîrit  that  had  granted  me  the  first  &tal  giît 
But  exaggerated,  enlarged,  dead, — Beauty  rotted 
into  HoiTor. 

"  I  am  that  which  tbou  didst  ask  to  see  face 
to  hce. — I  am  the  Princuple  of  Life." 

**  Of  Life  ï  Out,  horrible  mocker  ! — hast  thou 
no  other  name  î" 

"  I   hâve  !   and    the    other    name   ia — Cor-  - 

"  Brigbt  Lamps  of  Heaven,"  I  cried,  lifling 
my  eyes  in  anguieh  from  the  loathly  Charnel  of 
the  Universal  t^arth;  "and  is  this,  which  men 
call  '  Nature,' — ie  this  the  sole  Principle  of  the 
World?- 

As  I  spoke,  the  huge  carcass  beneath  my  feet 
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trembled. — And  over  the  fece  of  the  corpse  be- 
side  me  there  fell  a  fear. — And  lo  !  the  Heavens 
were  lit  up  with  a  pure  and  glorious  light,  and 
from  the  midst  of  them  there  came  forth  A  Voice, 
which  rolled  slowly  over  the  face  of  the  charnel 
earth  as  the  voice  of  thunder  above  the  valley  of 
the   shepherd.     "  Such,"  said  the  Voice,  "  is 
Nature,  if  thou  acceptest  Nature  as  the 
First  Cause — such  is  the  Universe  without 
A  GoD  r 
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When  I  was  a  younger  man  than  I  am  now,  I 
was  smitten  by  that  ambition  for  the  Universal, 
not  uncommon  perhaps  in  versatile  and  lively 
imaginations,  which  easily  master  whatever  they 
attempt,  and  which  find  therefore  labour  only  a 
tnumph  to  their  self-esteem.  I  held  it  as  a 
doctrine,  that  the  mind  in  its  utmost  perfection 
must  not  be  utterly  ignorant  of  any  species  of 
human  knowledge  or  accomplishment  within  its 
reach,  and  that  the  body  being  a  part  of  us,  and 
that  part  most  prominent  and  visible,  had  also  a 
legitimate  right  to  its  carefùl  éducation,  for  we  are 
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not  ail  souL     The  frame  should  indeed  be  the 
servant  of  the  mind — ^but  neglect  or  scom  the 
slave  toc  much,  and  he  rebels,  and  may  become 
the  tyrant  in  his  tum.      The  notion  of  this  all- 
accomplishment,  mental  and  oorporeal,  is  an  old 
one — ^it  is  one  upon  which  the  character  of  the 
Aneient  Nations,  and  of  Athens  especiaUy,  was 
formed.     Alcibiades  and  Pendes  were  but  in- 
carnations of  the  genius  of  their  country.    But,  in 
truth,  the  task  of  eircling  the  round  of  knowledge 
was  more  praeticable  two  thousand  years  ago 
than  it  is   now:  books  were  few,   spéculations 
contracted,  leaming  flowed  with  a  mighty  stream 
— but  not  from  numerous  sources,    AU  the  firuits 
of  the  Divine  Tree  were  near  at  hand  to  the 
wanderer,  and  not  scattered  as  they  are  at  pre* 
sent,  in  myriad  grafts,  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe.     If  this  was  their  advantage  in  the  men- 
tal, so  in  the  corporeal  éducation,  the  life  which 
the  ancients  led — their  habits  and  their  customs 
so  entirely  dissimilar  from  the  indolent  apathy 
of  modem  times,  were  well  suited  to  perfect  ail 
the  faculties,  and  to  gift  with  ail  the  grâces. 
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The  batli  and  the  gynmasium,  whîch  made  a 
Decessary  part  of  their  existence,  served,  witb- 
out  an  efibrt,  to  harmonize,  to  strengthen,  uid 
to  embellish.  Their  very  habit  of  existence 
brought  tbem  beauty.  Agiûn  ;  the  laws  which 
at  Athenswere  referred  entirely  to  the  people — 
who  had  to  décide  not  more  upon  their  taxes 
and  their  ministers,  than  upon  refinements  ïn 
music  or  innavations  at  the  théâtre — to  approve 
the  new  statue,  and  consîder  the  omaments  of 
the  projected  temple — served  to  diffuse  the  po- 
pular  attention,  not  over  ail  the  vulgar  oeces- 
Baiies,  but  ail  the  sublimer  arts  and  eleganûes  of 
life  :  it  was  necessary  to  bave  an  eye  to  grâce, 
an  ear  to  poetry,  a  nerve  to  beauty,  in  order  to 
discharge  the  daily  duties  of  a  citizen.  In  ail 
tbings  the  people  were  made  critics  and  gentle- 
men by  being  in  ail  things  legislators  and  um- 
pires. — Absolute  hberty  produced  universal  ge- 
nius.  Ilie  stîr  and  ferment,  and  astonisbing 
actÏTity  of  those  old  republics,  forced  Intellect 
almoat  beyond  Nature.  Their  very  corruption 
fostered  divine  seeds,  and  the  créatures  it  geue- 
rated  were  goda. 
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Thèse  causes  combined  gave  to  our  andent 
models  that  character  of  '^ihe  all-accomplbbed,'' 
which  the  modems,  under  différent  drcum- 
stances  of  sodety,  ean  never  but  imperiéctly 
attain. 

The  division  of  labour  bas  become  necessary 
to  a  vast  and  complex  order  of  eivilization,  and, 
no  longer  living  in  petty  dties,  but  overpopu- 
lated  nations,  one  man  cannot  hope  successfiilly 
to  unité  the  poet,  the  soldier,  the  philosopha, 
the  artist,  the  critic; — the  oracle  of  one  sex^  and 
the  idol  of  the  other.*  The  true  character  of  the 
Universal  bas  passed  away  for  ever.  It  is  for- 
tunate  for  us  that  the  world,  somewbat  early  and 
somewhat  roughly,  rouses  us  firom  this  ambition, 
too  excursive  for  common  purposes,  if  pursued  too 
long — and,  that,  settled  betimes  to  the  pursuit  of 
one  career,  or  to  the  mastery  of  one  art,  we 
accustom  ourselves  not  to  chase  the  golden 
apples  which  lure  us  firom  our  goaL 

*  Prior  says  elegaDtly  enoogb  to  Lord  Boliogbroke,  wbo, 
of  ail  modem  public  men,  approacbed  tbe  nearest  to  tbe 
cbaracter  of  tbe  Âlcibiades, — "  Men  respect  jtou,  and  womea 
love  you." 
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Yet  for  a  sbort  time,  at  least,  tbis  passion  hae 
itg  uses  whicb  last  tbrougliout  our  Uves  :  vithout 
ainÙDg  ÏD  youtli  at  tbe  acqumtion  of  many 
things,  we  should  scarcely  io  manhood  attun 
perfection  in  one.  Insensibly,  through  a  wide 
and  desultory  range,  we  gather  together  the  vast 
hoard  of  thoughts,  and  images — of  practical  il- 
lustralîoDs  of  life~of  comparisons  of  the  multi- 
form  aspects  of  Truth,  whether  in  men  or  books, 
which  are  tbe  aide  and  corroborante  and  embel- 
lishments  of  the  single  and  sole  pursuit  to  whicb 
we  finally  attach  ourselves. 

We  are  tbus  in  no  danger  of  becoming  the 
machines  of  the  closet — or  the  feasters  upon  one 
ideL  Each  individual  research  into  which  we 
bave  entered  may  not  bave  been  carried  to  a 
suffident  depth  to  open  a  separate  mine.  But 
the  broad  sur&ce  we  bave  ploughed  up  yields 
us  an  abundant  harvest  To  an  active  mind  it 
is  astonisbing  what  use  may  be  made  of  every 
the  pettiest  acquisition.  Gibbon  tells  us  with 
solenm  complacency  of  the  assistance  be  de- 
TÏTed  to  hie  immortal  work— the  sièges  and  the 
f2 
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strategy  it  expounds — from  having  senred  in 

the  Militia  !     A  much  wider  use  of  accomplish- 

ment  is  to  be  fpund  in  the  instance  of  Milton  :— 

what  a  wonderfid  copiousness  of  ail  knowledge, 

seemingly  the  most  motley,   the  most  incon- 

gruous,  he  has  poured  into  his  great  poem! 

Perhaps  there  is  no  mighty  river  of  genius 

which  is  not  fed  by  a  thousand  tributary  streams. 

Milton   is  indeed  an   august  example  of  the 

aspiration  to  the  UniversàL     Hiis  severe  re- 

publican,  who  has  corne  down  to  the  vulgar  gaze 

in  colours  so  stem  though  so  sublime — had  in 

his  early  tendencies  ail  that  most  distinguishes 

our  idéal  of  the  knight  and  cavalier.     No  man 

in  thèse  later  days  was  ever  by  soûl  and  nature 

so  entirely  the  all-accomplished  and  consunmiate 

gentleman.     Beautifid    in  person — courtly  in 

address — skilled  in  the  gaUant  exercise  of  arms 

— a  master  of  each  manlier  as  each  softer  art — 

versed  in  music — in  song — ^in  the  languages  of 

Europe — the  admired  gallant  of  the  dames  and 

nobles  of  Italy — the  cynosure  of  ail  eyes  "  that 

rained  influence  and  adjudged" — ^he,  the  destined 
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Dante  of  England,  was  the  concentration  of  our 
dreams  of  the  Troubadour — and  the  reality  of  the 
imagmary  Crichton.  In  his  later  life  we  find 
the  haughty  patriot  recurring,  with  a  patrician 
pride,  to  ail  the  accomplishments  he  had  mas- 
tered — the  sword  as  well  as  lute;  and  if  we 
could  fumish  forth  the  outUne  of  the  éducation 
he  prescribes  as  necessary  to  others,  we  should 
hâve  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  versatility 
and  the  range  of  Athenian  genius  had  passed 
away.* 

*  In  his  letter  to  Master  Samuel  Hartlib,  Milton 
àoes  indeed  startle  even  the  most  ambitious  of  modern 
scholars.  Afler  declaring,  in  his  own  stately  manner, 
that  he  calls  "  a  complète  and  gênerons  éducation  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  Justly^  skilfuUy^  and  mag- 
nanimously,  aU  (!)  the  offices  of  peace  and  war  (! )" 
he  proceeds  to  chalk  out  a  gênerai  outline  of  rational 
studies  for  young  gentlemen  between  twelve  and 
twenty-one: — Grammar,  arithmetic^  agriculture^  na- 
tural  history,  geometry,  astronomy,  geography^  forti- 
fication, architecture,  engineering,  navigation,  history 
of  meteors,  minerais,  plants,  and  living  créatures,  as 
far  as  anatomy,  and  the  art  of  medicine.  Ail  this  to  be 
assisted  by  the  *'  helpful  expériences  of  hunters, 
fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  apothecaries, 
architects,  engineers,  miners,  anatomists."    And  the 
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Yet  this  Greek  yeaming  afiter  ail  lore,  not 
only  that  instnicts,  but  embellishes,  invaiiably 
exposes  us,  with  the  vulgar,  to  two  charges— 
superficiality  and  frivolity— the  last  accusations 
which  we  are  likely  to  deserve.  Perhapa  no 
men  are  more  superficial  in  their  views  than 

aboye^  by-the-by^  before  the  tyro  entera  the  ''rural 
part  of  Virgil  !"  Then  corne  ethics,  theology,  politics, 
law^  as  delivered  first  by  Moses^  and,  ''as  far  as  hu- 
man  prudence  can  be  trusted,  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
Zaleucus,  Charondas,"  and  thence  "  to  a//  the  Roman 
edicts  and  tables,  with  their  Justinian,  and  »o  dattn 
to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of  England,  and  the 
statutes."  Joîn  to  this  French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebre w  ;  "  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossibility  to  add 
the  Chaldee  and  the  Syrian  dialect."  Thus  accom^ 
piished,  the  pupUs  are  to  be  made  pœts,  authors, 
orators  ;  and,  instead  of  cricket,  in  play-hours,  they 
are  "  to  serve  out  the  rudiments  of  soldiership,  in  ail 
the  skill  of  embattling,  marching,  encamping,  forti* 
fying,  besieg^ng,  and  battering;"  besides  trips  after 
the  first  two  or  three  years;  [after  which  Milton 
gravely  déclares  he  would  not  be  much  for  their  study- 
ing  (!)] —  to  our  navy  to  leam  the  practical  knowledge 
of  sailing  and  sea-fight.  If  ail  this  would  not  make 
universal  scholars,  it  would  certainly  make  the  most 
universal  little  dunces. 
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thùse  who  culHvate  one  branch  of  leaming^  and 
only  one  branch  ; — perhaps  no  men  are  less  su- 
perficdal  than  those  who  know  the  outlines  of 
many.  A  man,  indeed,  who  in  letters  or  states- 
Eianship,  cultivâtes  only  one  pursuit,  can  rarely 
master  it  thoroughly.  It  is  by  etemal  com- 
parisons  of  truth  with  truth,  that  we  corne  to 
just  and  profoimd  conclusions;  the  wider  the 
range  of  comparisons,  the  more  accurate  our 
inferences.  There  is  an  expérience  of  the  in- 
tellect as  well  as  of  the  observation,  which  never 
can  be  well  attained  by  exclusive  prédilections 
and  confined  circles. 

We  find,  therefore,  in  ail  the  deepest  masters 
of  the  human  heart,  or  of  the  human  mind,  an 
amazingly  searching  and  miscellaneous  appetite 
for  knowledge  of  ail  sorts,  small  or  great  The 
statesman  who  wrote  the  "  Prince,''  wrote  also 
comédies  and  a  novel^ — a  treatise  on  the  military 
Art — and  poetry  without  end.  Goethe  was  a 
botanist  as  well  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher. 
Shakspeare  seems,  by  the  profuse  allusions, 
"enamelling  with  pied  flowers  his  thoughts  of 
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gold,"*  to  have  diligently  leamt  ail  that  his  âge 
permitted  to  one  self-educated  and  not  versed 
betimes  in  the  andent  languages  or  the  pbysical 
sciences — ^yet  even  of  thèse  latter  he  had  taught 
himself  something.    You    find   in    him  meta- 
phors  borrowed  from    the  mechanical  arts  of 
life.  It  was  an  universal  smattering  which  helped 
him  to  be  profound.     No  less  imiversal,  no  less 
accomplished,  was  Bacon,  who  may  be  called  the 
Shakspeare  of  philosophy.     With  the  same  pen 
which  demolished  the  Aristotelism  of  the  school- 
men,  he  writes  a  treatise  on  the  laws,  a  cure  for 
the  goût — the  translation  of  a  psalm,  and  an 
essay  on  plantations.   The  men  who,  on  the  con- 
trary,  are  so  careful  to  avoid  the  Superfidal — 
who  plummet  only  one  source  of  leaming,  and 
think  that,  in  order  to  penetrate  to  its  depth,  no 
time  can  be  spared  to  sport  over  other  foun- 
tains,  are  usually  shallow  and  headstrong  theo- 
rists.     They  go  round  and  round  in  a  narrow 
circle,  and  never  discover  the  outlet     Such  a 
man  was  that  pédant  mentioned  by  Boyle,  who 
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had  deroted  bis  whole  life  to  the  study  of  a 
ùngle  minerai,  and  who  owned  he  had  not  as- 
certùned  a  faimdredth  part  of  its  properties. 
Thèse  men  are  not  only  auperficial,  they  are 
the  tnily  fnvolous — they  grow  bo  wedded  to 
their  one  pureuit,  that  its  pettieet  and  most  in- 
significant  detiùls  bave  a  grandeur  in  their  eyes. 
They  are  for  ever  poiin^  over  the  animalculfe 
on  the  one  leaf  of  the  Eden  tree  :  they  cannot  see 
things  that  are  large — they  are  epending  their 
Uves  in  tbe  midst  of  the  prodigal  world  in  con- 
aidering  the  hundredth  part  of  the  properties  of 
a  minera]  I 

-  Vulgar  minds  often  mistake  for  frÏTohtiea 
what  are  but  the  indicatione  of  a  certain  refine- 
nient  whicb  penradee  the  whole  cbaracter,  and 
leaves  its  Btamp  upon  small  things  as  on  greaL 
Most  retnarkable  men  hâve  one  prédominant 
passion  of  tbe  intellect  strongly  dereloped,  whicb 
pursues  its  object  into  minutîfe.  Thus  witb 
Goëtbe,  that  «ngular  affection  for  order  or  bar- 
mony  whicb  made  him  tbe  greatest  literary 
artUt  that  ever  lived,  diaplayed  itself  in  tbe 
F  5 
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neatnesB  of  his  hand-writing — in  his  care  of  the 
nice  arrangement  of  his  ^miiture  and  papeis — 
in  his  hatred  to  see  eren  a  blot  of  iok  upon  t 
manuscripL  AU  this  regard  to  trifles  was  not 
frivolity — it  was  a  trait  of  character — it  belonged 
to  the  artist  :  without  it  he  vould  not  bave  had 
the  habit  of  mind  which  made  him  what  he  waa. 
We  may  detect  the  same  traits  in  a  smaller 
degree  in  Pope.  With  him  it  was  lésa  the  lore 
of  order  than  of  neatneea — (a  part  of  order.) 
In  most  poète  the  strongeet  intellectiial  passion 
is  the  love  of  beauty:  and  this  ofl»n  displays 
itself  in  the  élégance  of  domestîc  detaiL  ***** 
&8tidiouB  in  tbe  flor  of  a  curtain,  is  not  frivo^ 
loua — ^he  but  manifesta  the  Bame  taste  which 
gives  him  hia  acumen  in  worka  of  art,  and 
polishes  to  an  excess  of  Emootbness  the  ivoiy 
mecbanifim  of  Mb  verse. 

But  this  love  of  beauty  in  ail  its  aspects  is 
strongest  in  tboee  whoae  early  years  bave  passed 
in  the  attempt  to  cultivate  every  faciiHy  and 
excel  in  every  pursiùt  The  students  of  the 
Universal  acquire   an  almost  intuitÏTe  instinct 
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into  the  fluent  hannony  of  things.  Their  early 
ambition  opens  to  them  a  tbousand  sourceB 
of  enjoyinetit.  Wherever  there  îb  excellence 
they  fed  ail  tbe  rapture  of  admiration.  A  land- 
Bcape,  a  pïcture,,a  statue,  a  gem,  a  fine  horee, 
a  palace,  the  poseessione  of  otbers — if  worthy 
to  be  admired — their  senee  of  enjoyment  makee 
their  own,  while  they  regard; — sympathy,  for 
tbe  moment,  appropriâtes  Ûiem,  and  becomee  tbe 
substitute  of  enry. 

We  ail  flatter  ourselves  in  our  favourite  ten- 
dencies,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  may  deceive 
myself  as  to  the  nature  of  mine — but  1  consider 
that  to  love  the  Beautiinl  in  aJl  things,  to  aur- 
roond  ourselves,  as  far  as  our  meaos  permit, 
with  ail  ite  évidences,  not  only  élevâtes  the 
thoughta  and  harmonizes  tbe  mind,  but  is  a  sort 
of  homage  that  we  owe  to  the  gifls  of  God  and 
the  labours  of  man.  TTie  Beautifiil  is  the  Priest 
of  the  Benerolent. 

Yet,  the  ambition  of  tbe  Universal  is  neitber 
safe  nor  prudent,  unlese  we  cultivate  some  one 
pureuit  above  ail  the  rest,  malting  tbe  otbers 
only  ite  ministrants  or  its  reliefs.     If  we  know  a 
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little  of  every  thing,  it  wiU  net  do  to  write  upon 
every  thing — ^but  choosing  that  career  of  imagi- 
nation or  of  thought  for  which  we  feel  ourselves 
most  fitted,  and  making  this  our  main  object,  ail 
the  rest  that  we  know  or  enjoy,  illustrâtes  and 
enlarges  the  scope  of  our  chief  design.  It  was  wise 
in  Milton,  or  in  Homer,  to  pour  the  choicest  of 
.  their  multiform  lore  into  their  poems  ;  but  they 
might  hâve  been  jusdy  tertned  superficial  had 
they  written  separate  essays  upon  each  division 
of  knowledge  which  they  prove  themselves  to 
hâve  cultivated.  Far  from  complaining  that 
life  is  too  long,  I  honour  the  frankness  of  the 
old  sage,  who,  living  to  a  hundred,  said  his  onif 
regret  was  to  die  so  soon.  So  vast  is  the  mind 
of  man,  so  varions  its .  £aeulties,  so  measureless 
the  range  of  observation  to  feed  and  to  elicit  bis 
powers,  that  if  we  had  lived  firom  the  birth  of  die 
world  till  now,  we  could  not  bave  compassed  a 
millionth  part  of  that  which  our  capacitieS} 
trained  to  the  utmost,  would  enable  us  to 
grasp. — It  requires  an  etemity  to  develope  ail 
the  éléments  of  the  soûl  ! 
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FERDINAND    FITZROY, 


TOO  HANDSOME  FOR  ANY  THING. 


"  My  dear  friend,"  said  I,  the  other  day,  to  a 
motber  who  waa  expreaeing  her  anùety  that 
her  son  should  be  as  handsome  as  herself — 
"  Believe  me,  that  if  beauty  be  a  fotal  gift  for 
women,  it  is  an  inconvénient  one  to  men. — A 
haïKlBome  &ce  is  very  much  against  a  young 
gentleman  destined  to  the  professions.  An  at- 
tomey  takes  an  instinctive  disUke  to  an  Adonis 
of  a  banister.     What  prudent  man  would  like 
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Antinous  for  his  fiamily  physician?  The  envy 
of  our  sex  (much  more  jealous  than  yours)  will 
not  acknowledge  wisdom  unless  it  bas  a  snub 
nose.  When  Apollo  came  to  earth  the  highest 
employment  he  could  obtûn  was  that  of  a 
shepherd.** 

"  Pooh,**  replîed  my  fair  friend — "  Has  it  not 
been  well  said,  that  a  handsome  lace  is  a  letter 
of  recommendation?" 

^^  It  is  a  Bellerophon  letter,  madam,  and  be- 
trays  wbile  it  recommends.  Permit  me  to  tell 
you  the  bistory  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  ïltzroy.*' 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was  one  of  those 
models  of  perfection  of  whieb  a  hmnan  father 
and  motber  can  produce  but  a  single  example. — 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was  therefore  an  only 
son.  He  was  such  an  amazing  favourite  with 
both  his  parents  that  they  resolved  to  ruin  him  ; 
accordingly,  he  was  exceedingly  spoiled,  never 
annoyed  by  the  sight  of  a  book,  and  had  as 
much  plum-cake  as  be  could  eat  Happy  would 
it  hâve  been  for  Mr.  Ferdinand  Rtzroy  could 
he  always  bave  eaten  plum-cake,  and  remained 
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a  chîld.  "  Never,"  says  the  Greek  Tragedian, 
"  reckon  a  mortal  happy  till  you  hâve  wîtnessed 
his  end."  A  most  beauliM  créature  waa  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Fîtzroy  !  Such  eyes — such  bair — 
such  teeth — such  a  figure — such  manners,  too, 
— and  such  an  irrésistible  way  of  tying  bis 
neckcloth  !  When  he  waa  about  sixteen,  a 
crabbed  old  uncle  represented  to  bis  parents 
the  propriety  of  teaching  Mr.  Ferdinand  ïltzroy 
to  read  and  writ«.  Though  not  wiUiout  some 
difficulty,  he  convinced  them, — ^for  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly  rich,  and  riches  in  an  uncle  are  won- 
derful  argumenta  reepectîng  the  nurture  of  a 
nephew  whoee  parente  bave  nothing  to  leave 
him.  So  our  hero  w&s  sent  to  schooL  He  was 
naturally  a  very  sharp,  élever  boy;  and  he 
came  on  surprisingly  in  his  leaming.  The 
Bcboolmaster's  wife  liked  bandsome  cbildren. — 
"  Wbat  a  geniua  will  Master  Ferdinand  Fltzroy 
be,  if  you  take  pains  with  him  !"  stùd  she,  to 
her  husband. 

"  Poob,  my  dear,  it  ie  of  no  use  to  take  pains 
with  hm." 
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"  And  why,  love?" 

^^  Because  he  is  a  gréât  deal  too  handsome 
ever  to  be  a  scholar, 

"  That's  true  enougb,  my  dear  !"  said  thc 
sehoolmaster's  wife. 

« 

So,  because  he  was  too  handsome  to  be  a 
scholar,  Mr,  Ferdmand  Fitzroy  remained  the 
lag  of  the  fourth  form  ! 

They  took  our  hero  from  schooL — "  What 
profession  shall  he  foUow?"  said  bis  mother. 

"  My  first  cousin  is  the  Lord  Chancellor/* 
said  his  fother,  "  let  him  go  to  the  bar." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  dined  there  that  day  : 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was  introduced  to  him  ; 
his  Lordship  was  a  little,  rough-feced,  beetle- 
browed,  hardrfeatured  man,  who  thought  beauty 
and  idleness  the  same  thing — and  a  parchment 

skin  the  legitimate  complexion  for  a  lawyer. 

"  Send  him  to  the  bar  !"  said  he,  "  no,  noy 
that  will  never  do  ! — Send  him  into  the  army  ; 
he  is  much  too  handsome  to  become  a  lawyer." 

"  That's  true  enougb,  my  Lord  !"  said  the 
mother.     So  they  bought  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fit»- 
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Toy  a  cometcy  in  the Régiment  of  Dra- 
geons. 

Things  are  not  leamed  by  inspiration.  Mr. 
Ferdinand  ^tzroy  had  never  ridden  at  school, 
exeept  when  he  was  hoisted  ;  he  was,  therefore, 
a  very  indiffèrent  horseman  ;  they  sent  him  to 
the  riding-school,  and  everybody  laughed  at 
him. 

"  He  is  ad d  ass!"  said  Cornet  Horse- 

phiz,  who  was  veryugly;  "A  horrid  puppy!** 
said  Lieutenant  St  Squintem,  who  was  still 
uglier;  "  If  he  does  not  ride  better,  he  will 
disgrâce  the  régiment  !"  said  Captain  Rivalhate, 
who  was  very  good-looking;  "  If  he  does  not 
ride  better,  we  will  eut  him!"  said  Colonel 
Everdrill,  who  was  awonderful  martinet;  "I 
say,  Mr.  Bumpemwell,  (to  the  riding-master,) 
make  that  youngster  ride  less  like  a  miller's 
sack." 

"  Pooh,  sir,  he  will  never  ride  better." 
"  And  why  the  d— 1  will  he  not?" 
^^  Bless  you.  Colonel,  he  is  a  great  deal  too 
handsome  for  a  cavalry  officer  I" 
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"  True  !**  said  Cornet  Horsephiz. 

"  Very  true  !"  said  Lieutenant  St  Squintem. 

"  We  must  eut  him  !"  said  the  Colonel. 

And  Mr.  Ferdinand  Iltzroy  vras  ..aecordingly 
eut 

Our  hero  was  a  youth  of  susceptibility — he 

quitted  the régiment,  and  challenged  the 

ColoneL     The  Colonel  was  killed  ! 

"  What  improper  behaviour  in  Mr.  Ferdinand 
ïltzroy  !"  said  the  ColoneVs  relations. 

"  Very  true  !"  said  the  world. 

The  parents  were  in  despair! — They  were 
not  rich;  but  our  hero  was  an  only  son,  and 
they  sponged  hard  upon  the  crabbed  old  uncle  ! 

"  He  is  very  dever,"  said  they  both,  "  and 
may  do  yet." 

So  they  borrowed  some  thousands  from  the 
imcle,  and  bought  lus  beautiful  nephew  a  seat 
in  Parliament 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was  ambitions,  and 
désirons  of  retrieving  his  charaeter.  He  fagged 
like  a  dragon^-conned  pamphlets  and  reviews — 
got  Ricardo  by  heart — and  made  notes  on  the 
English  Constitution. 
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He  rose  to  speak. 

"  What  a  handaome  fellow!"  whîspered  one 
member. 

"  Ah,  a  coscomb  !"  said  another. 

"  NeveF  do  for  a  speaker  !"  stùd  s  tbïrd,  very 
audibly. 

And  the  geotletnen  on  tbe  opposite  benches 
sneered  and  keared  ! — Impudence  is  only  indi- 
genous  in  Mileaia,  and  an  orator  is  not  made  in 
a  day.  Discouraged  by  bis  réception,  Mr.  Fer- 
dinand  Fitzroy  grew  a  little  embarrassed. 

"  Told  you  so  !"  said  one  of  bis  neighbouTB. 

"  Fairly  broke  down  I"  swd  another. 

*♦  Too  fond  of  bis  haii  to  bave  any  tbing  in 
his  head,"  said  a  tbird,  wbo  waa  considered  a 
wiL 

"  Hear,  hear  !"  cried  the  gentlemen  on  tbe 
opposite  bencbee. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Eltzroy  sat  down — ^he  had  not 
shone;  but,  in  justice,  be  liad  not  hiled.  Many 
a  first-rate  speaker  had  made  a  less  flourishing 
commencement;  and  many  a  county  member 
had  been  dedared  a  phœnix  of  promise  upon 
balf  hia  merit 
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Not  80)  thought  the  heroes  of  corn  laws. 

<<  Your  Adonises  ne  ver  make  orators  !"  said 
a  crack  speaker  with  a  wry  nose. 

"  Nor  men  of  business  either,'*  added  the 
chairman  of  a  committee,  with  a  face  like  a 
kangaroo's. 

"  Poor  devil!"  said  the  civilest  of  the  set 
^'  He's  a  deuced  deal  too  handsome  for  work  ! 
By  Jove,  he  is  going  to  speak  again — this  wiU 
never  do  ;  we  must  congh  him  down  !" 

And  Mr,  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was  accordingly 
coughed  down. 

Our  hero  was  now  seven  or  eight  and  twenty, 
handsomer  than  éver,  and  the  admiration  of  ail 
the  young  ladies  at  Almack's. 

"  We  hâve  nothing  to  leave  you,"  said  the 
parents,  who  had  long  spent  their  fortune,  and 
now  lived  on  the  crédit  of  having  once  enjoyed 
it — ^'  You  are  the  handsomest  man  in  London; 
you  must  marry  an  heiress." 

"  I  will,**  said  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy. 

Miss  Helen  Convolvulus  was  a  charming 
young  lady,  with  a  hare-lip  and  six  thousand  a- 
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year.  To  Miss  Helen  Convolvulus  then  our 
hero  paid  Iûb  addresses. 

Heavens  I  what  an  uproar  her  relations  made 
about  the  matter.  <'  Easy  to  see  hie  inten- 
tions," said  one  :  "  a  bandaome  fortune-hunter, 
who  wants  to  make  the  best  of  his  person  I" — 
"  handsome  is  that  handsome  does,"  says  an- 
other;  "he  was  turned  ont  of  the  anny,  and 
murdered  his  Colonel  j" — "  never  mairy  a 
beauty,"  said  a  tbird; — "he  can  admire  none 
but  himself;"  "will  bave  se  many  mistresses," 
sud  a  fourtb  ; — "  make  you  perpetually  jealous," 
said  a  fifth; — "spend  your  fortune,"  said  a 
sixtb  ;  "  and  break  your  heart,"  sud  a  seventh. 

Miss  Helen  Convolvulus  was  prudent  and 
wary.  She  saw  a  great  deal  of  justice  in  what 
was  said;  and  was  sufficiently  contented  with 
liberty  and  six  thousand  a-year,  not  to  be  highly 
impatient  for  a  bushandj  but  our  héroïne  had 
no  avereiou  to  a  lover  ;  especially  to  so  hand- 
some a  lover  as  Mr.  Ferdinand  Eltzroy.  Ao- 
cordingly  she  neither  accepted  nor  discarded 
him  ;  but  kept  him  on  hope,  and  suffered  him 
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to  get  into  debt  with  hia  tailor,  and  bis  coadi- 
maker,  on  the  strength  of  becoming  Mr.  Fitzioy 
Convolyulus.  lune  went  on,  and  excuses  and 
delays  were  easily  foimd;  however,  our  hero 
was  sanguine,  and  so  were  his  parents.  A 
break&st  at  Chiswick,  and  a  putrid  fever,  carried 
off  the  latter,  within  one  week  of  each  other  ; 
but  not  till  they  had  blessed  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Fitzroy,  and  rejoieed  that  they  had  left  him  so 
well  provided  for. 

Now,  then,  our  hero  depended  solely  upon  the 
crabbed  old  uncle  and  Miss  Helen  Convolvulus; 
— the  former,  though  a  baronet  and  a  satirist, 
was  a  banker  and  a  man  of  business  : — ^he  looked 
very  distastefully  at  the  Hyperion  curls  and 
white  teeth  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy. 

"  If  I  make  you  my  heir,"  said  he — "  I  expect 
you  will  continue  the  bank." 

"  Certainly,  sir  !"  said  the  nephew. 

"  Humph  !"  grunted  the  uncle,  "  a  pretty 
fellow  for  a  banker  !** 

Debtors  grew  pressing  to  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Fitzroy,  and  Mr.  Ferdinand  Iltzroy  grew  press- 
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ing  to  MisB  Helen  CooTolrulua.  "  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous  thinj^"  Biûd  she,  timidly,  "to  marry  a 
man  so  admired, — will  you  always  be  ^thfuli"' 

"  By  heaven  !"  eried  the  lover — 

"  Heîgbo  !"  sighed  Mïbb  Helen  Convolvulus, 
and  Lord  Ru&s  Pumilion  enterbg,  iJie  con- 
versation was  changed. 

But  the  day  of  the  marriage  was  fixed  ;  and 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Fïtzroy  bought  a  new  eunicle. 
By  Apollo,  bow  handsome  he  looked  in  ît  !  A 
month  before  the  wedding-day  the  uncle  died. 
Miss  Helen  Convolvulus  was  quite  tender  in 
her  condolencea — "  Cheer  up,  my  Ferdinand," 
said  she,  "  for  your  sake,  1  hâve  discarded  Lord 
Rufus  Pumilion  !"  "  Adorable  eondescension  !" 
cried  our  hero  ;  "  but  Lord  Rufus  Pumilion  is 
only  four  feet  two,  and  bas  htdr  like  a  peony." 

"  Ail  men  are  not  so  handsome  as  Mr.  Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy  !"  waa  the  reply. 

Away  goes  our  hero^  to  be  présent  at  the 
opening  of  his  uncle's  wilL 

*'  I  leave,"  said  the  testator,  (who,  I  bave  be- 
fore said,  was  a  bit  of  a  satirist,)  "  my  share  of 

VOL.  IL  G 
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the  bank,  and  the  whole  of  my  fortune,  legades 
excepted,  to*' — (hère  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitiroy 
wiped  his  beautifiil  eyes  with  a  cambric  hand- 
kerchie^  exquisitely  brodé) — "  my  natural  son, 
John  Spriggs,  an  industrious,  pains-taking  youth, 
who  will  do  crédit  to  the  bank.  I  did  once  in- 
tend to  hâve  made  my  nephew  Ferdinand  my 
heir;  but  so  curly  a  head  can  hâve  no  talent 
for  accounts.  I  want  my  successor  to  be  a  man 
of  business,  not  beauty;  and  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Fitzroy  is  a  great  deal  too  handsome  for  a 
banker;  his  good  looks  will,  no  doubt,  win  him 
any  heiress  in  town.  Meanwhile,  I  leave  him, 
to  buy  a  dressing-case,  a  thousand  pounds.'' 

"  A  thousand  devils  !"  cried  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Fitzroy,  banging  out  of  the  room.  He  flew  to 
his  mistress.  She  was  not  at  home.  '^  Lies," 
says  the  Italian  proverb,  "hâve  short  legs;" 
but  truths,  if  they  are  unpleasant,  hâve  terribly 
long  ones  !  The  next  day  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitz- 
roy received  a  most  obliging  note  of  dismissaL 

"  I  wish  you  every  happiness,''  said  ACss 
Helen   Convolvulus,   in  c<}pclusion — "butmy 
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Meods  are  rigbt;  you  are  much  too  handsome 
for  a  husband  !" 

And  the  week  foUowing,  Mïbb  Helen  Convol- 
Vulus  became  Lady  Rufus  Piunilion  ! 

"  Alas  l  sir,"  said  the  baili^  as  a  day  or  two 
after  tbe  digaolution  of  Parliament,  he  was 
jogging  along  wîth  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy,  in  a 
hackney  coach  bound  to  tbe  King's  Bench, — 
"  Alas  !  sir,  wbat  a  pity  it  ie  to  take  so  hand- 
Bome  a  gentleman  to  prison  !" 
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OR 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  THINGS  HUM  AN  AND  DIVINE, 
WITB   OSE   COXDEMNED. 


I  HAVE  always  loved  the  old  form  of  Dialogue; 
net,  indeed,  so  much  for  investigating  truth,  as 
for  speaking  of  truths  after  an  easy  yet  not  uu- 
critical  or  hasty  fashion.  More  feimiliar  than  the 
Essay,  more  impressed  with  the  attraction  of  in- 
dividual  character,  the  Dialogue  has  also  the 
illustrions  examples  of  old — to  assoeiate  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs  with  no  common-place  or 
ignoble  recollections.  It  may  perhaps  be  still 
possible  to  give  to  the  lighter  and  less  severe 
philosophy,  a  form  of  expression  at  once  drama- 
tic  and  unpedantic.  I  hâve  held,  of  late,  some 
conversations,  that  do  not  seem  to  me  altogether 
uninteresting,  with  a  man  whom  I  hâve  long 
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considered  of  a  singular  and  original  character. 
I  bave  obtained  his  permission  to  make  thèse 
conversations  public.     Tbey  are  necessarily  of  a 
desultoiy  character — tbey  embrace  a  variety  of 
topics — tbey  are  marked  and  individualized  only 
by  tbat  poetical   and  balf-Êmtastic  pbilosophy 
wbicb  belongs  to  my  friend,  and  tbat  melancboly 
colouring  wbicb  befits  a  picture  tbat  bas  Death 
in  tbe  background.     If  tbey  sbould  appear  now 
too  florid — ^now  too  careless — ^in  tbeir  diction, — 
I  can  only  say  tbat  tbey  fedtbfiilly  represent  the 
tone  of  conversation,  tbat  in  excited  moments  is 
tbe  cbaracteristic  of  tbe  principal   speaker. — 
Would  tbat,  wbile  I  retail  tbe  inanimate  words,  I 
could  convey  to  tbe  reader  tbe  aspect,  tbe  ex- 
pression, tbe  smile,  tbe  accents  low  and  musica], 
tbat  lent  tbeir  meaning  ail  its  cbarm.     As  it  is, 
tbey  would  remain  altogetber  untold,  were  it 
not  for  my  friend's  conviction  tbat  tbe  seal  is  set 
upon  tbe  limit  of  bis  days,  and  did  I  not  see  suf- 
ficient  évidence  in  bis  appearance  to  forbid  me 
to  bope  tbat  be  can  linger  many  montbs  beyond 
tbe  présent  date.     To  bis  mind,  wbatever  be  its 
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capadties,  ite  cultÏTatioii,  ita  aapirings,  ail  ma- 
tured  and  aolid  offspring  ia  fbrbîdden.  Thèse 
fugitive  tokene  of  ail  he  acquired,  or  thought,  or 
felt,  are,  if  we  read  aright  hiunan  probabilides, 
the  sole  testîmony  tliat  be  will  leave  bebind  him  ; 
not  a  monument^ — but  at  leaat  a  few  leaves  scat- 
tered  upon  iùs  grave.  I  feel  a  pain  in  wiiting 
the  above  words,  but  will  be  ? — No  [  or  he  bas 
wTonged  bimeelt  He  looks  from  tbe  little  inn 
of  bis  mortality,  and  antiâpates  the  long  Bummer 
journey  before  him  ;  he  repines  not  to-day  tbat 
he  must  départ  to-morrow. 
Od  Saturday  last^  November  13th,  I  rode  to 

L 's  habitation,  wbich  is  some  miles  from  my 

own  home.  The  day  was  cold  enough,  but  I 
faund  him  witb  tbe  ^ndows  of  hÏB  room  open, 
and  feeding  an  old  &vourite  in  tbe  ehape  of  a 
squirrel,tbathad  formerlybeena  tamecompanion. 

L ,  on  airinng  at  bis  présent  abode,  had 

released  it  ;  but  it  came  from  the  little  copse  in 
front  of  tbe  windows  every  day  to  see  ita  former 
maater,  and  to  receive  some  proof  of  remem- 
brance  from  bis  good-natured  hoapitality. 
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CONVERSATION   THE    FIRST. 


] 


THE  UNITIRSAUTY   OF   EVIL  IN  THI  WOKLD— 18  MO  Ult  TOISll  ^ 

THE    LE8SER   CREATURES   THAN  IN    MAN THE    H01*S  OP   PEUnC- 

TIBIUTY"— CHANCE   IN    THE    TEMPERAMENT   OF    L WHAT  » 

PLEA8ANT  WBIN  RECALLEB  Ifl  OmOf  WKARtlOME  WIlINACTfD— 
LOVE — THE    INFLUENCE  OF  CU8T0M  ON  THE  CONNVBtAL  STATl:— 
SOCIETY  EXACTS   IN  PROPORTION  AS  IT  IS  PREPARED   TO  ADXIU 
— L ^'S  SADNESa — DISniICTIONS   RETWEEN    WIT  AND  HUlKKJt 

— Love  of  conversation  al  argument  les  in  vogue  tban 
formerly— our  inability  to  conceivb  the  kattrs  op  oct 

happiness  hereafter — anecdote  of  fu8rli plato— quota- 

non  from  lord  herbert  of  chsrbury the  sekinfxnt  that 

our   faculties  cannot   content  themselves    in   this  ufl 

visible  in  the  works   of  oenixts  this  sentiment  more 

common  in  the  enou8h  than  the  continental  por>-*m 

8PIRITUALITY     OF     GOETHe's     GENIUS OBSERVATION     IN    TBS 

WILHELM    MEISTER<^4COTt's  POETRT  ORBATER  THAN   HI8  PROSE 
-^THE   PAINTER   BLAKE    AND    HIS  ILLUSTRATION    OF    THE  NICHT 

THOUGHTS YOONG  — HIS   OLOOM   SPREADS    ONLY    OVER     THU 

WORLD,  WITHOUT  DARKENING  THE  NEXT. 

"  After  ail,"  said  L ,  "  though  the   short 

and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  are  often  miser- 
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able  enough,  no  peasant  lives  so  wretched  a 
life  as  the  less  noble  animais,  whom  we  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  believe  more  physically 
happy.  Observe  how  uneasily  this  pooir  wretch 
looks  around  hinu  He  is  subject  to  perpétuai 
terror  firom  a  large  Angola  cat,  whieh  my  house- 
keeper  chooses  to  retain  in  our  domestie  service, 
and  whieh  has  twice  very  nearly  devoured  my 
nervous  little  hennit  In  how  large  a  proportion 
of  créatures  is  existence  composed  of  one  ruling 
passion — the  most  agonizing  of  ail  sensations — 
Fear  !  No  ;  human  life  is  but  a  Rembrandt  kind 
of  picture  at  the  bèst;  yet  we  bave  no  cause  to 
think  there  are  brighter  colours  in  the  brute 
world.  ïlsh  are  devoured  by  intestinal  worms  ; 
biids  are  subject  to  continuai  disèases,  some  of 
a  very  torturing  nature.  Look  at  yon  ant>-hill, 
what  a  melancholy  mockery  of  our  kind — what 
etemal  wars  between  one  hill  and  another — what 
wrong — what  violence  !  You  know  the  red  ants 
invade  the  camps  of  the  black,  and  bear  off  the 
young  of  thèse  little  negroes  to  be  slaves  to  their 
victors.    When  I  see  throughout  ail  nature  the 
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same  miseries,  the  same  evil  passions,  whose 
efiTects  are  crime  with  us,  but  whose  cause  is 
instinct  with  the  brutes,  I  confess  there  are  mo- 
ments when  I  feel  a  sort  of  despondence  of  our 
ultimate  doom  in  this  world  :  when  I  am  abnost 
inclined  to  surrender  the  noblest  earthly  hope 
that  man  ever  formed,  and  which  is  solely  the 
offspring  of  modem  times— the  hope  of  human 
perfectibility." 

A.  You  hâve  inclined,  then,  to  the  éloquent 
madness  of  Condorcet  and  De  Staël  !  You  hâve 
believed,  then,  in  spite  of  the  coundess  âges  be- 
fore  us,  in  which  the  great  successions  of  human 
kind  are  recorded  by  the  Persian  epitome  of 
Universal  History,  "  They  were  bom,  they  were 
wretched,  they  died  !" — ^you  bave  believed,  de- 
spite  so  long,  so  uniform,  so  moumfiil  an  ex- 
périence, despite,  too,  our  physical  conforma- 
tion, which,  even  in  the  healthiest  and  the 
strongest,  subjects  the  body  to  so  many  afflic- 
tions, and  therefore  the  temper  to  so  many  in- 
iirmities — you  bave  believed  that  we  yet  maj 
belie  the  past,  cast  off  the  slough  of  crimes,  and 
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gliding  into  tbe  fiill  ligfat  of  knowledge,  become 
as  aogels  in  the  sîght  of  God — you  bave  believed, 
in  a  Word,  that  even  od  this  earth,  by  progressing 
in  nisdom  we  may  progress  to  perfection. 

L.  Wbat  ebe  does  the  âge  we  live  in  betoken? 
Look  arotind;  not  an  inanimate  objecta  not  a 
block  of  wood,  DOt  a  boit  of  iron, 

"  But  doth  fufTer  an  rarfA-change 
Into  Boraething  rich  and  strange." 

Wberever  man  applies  bis  intellect,  bebold  bow 
he  triumpbs.  Wbat  marvellous  improvements 
in  every  art,  eveiy  omament,  every  luxury  of 
life  !  Why  not  thèse  improvements  ultimately 
in  life  itself  ?  Are  we  "  the  very  fiend's  Arch- 
mock,"  that  we  can  reform  every  thing,  save  that 
whicb  will  alone  enable  us  ia  enjoy  oui  victory — 
the  human  heart  f  In  vain  we  grasp  ail  tbings 
witbout,  if  we  bave  no  command  over  tbe  tbings 
witfain.  NoI  Institutions  are  mellowmg  into  a 
brighterfoim;  with  Institutions  the  Character  will 
expand  :  it  will  swell  from  the  weak  bonds  of  our 
toibles  and  our  vices  ;  and  if  we  are  Eated  nerer 
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to  become  perfect^  we  shall  advance  at  least,  and 
etemally,  towards  per£ectibility.  The  world 
hath  had  two  Saviours — one  divine,  and  one 
human  ;  the  first  was  the  Founder  of  our  reli- 
gion, the  second  the  propagator  of  our  know- 
ledge.  The  second,  and  I  utter  nothing  pro&ne, 
it  ministers  to  the  first — the  second  is  the 
nûght  of  the  Press.  By  that,  the  Father  of  ail 
safe  révolutions,  the  Author  of  ail  permanent 
reforms — ^by  that,  man  will  efTect  what  the  ïlrst 
ordained — ^the  reigti  of  peace,  and  the  circulation 
of  love  among  the  gieat  herd  of  man. 

A.  Oiir  oonversatîiHi  has  fallen  on  a  topic 
graver  than  usual;  hut  thèse  times  give,  as  it 
were,  a  solemn  and  prophétie  tone  to  ail  men 
who  thinkj  and  are  not  yet  summoned  to  act  I 
feel  as  if  I  stood  behind  a  veil  stretched  acroes 
another  and  an  unknown  world,  and  waited  in 
expectation,  and  yet  in  awe,  the  hand  that  was 
to  tear  it  away. 

L.  Ay,  I  envy  you  at  times,  (but  not  alwàys,) 
the  long  and  bright  career,  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world,  is  opened  to  a  wise  man's 
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ambition  ;  you  may.  live  to  tread  it  ;  you  bave 
activity  and  ardour;  and,  whether  you  taH  or 
rise,  the  step  forward  you  will  at  least  adven- 
ture.  But  I  am  a  bird  cbained,  and  the  mo- 
ment my  cbain  is  broken  my  course  is  beaven- 
ward  and  not  destined  to  tbe  eartb.  After  ail, 
what  preacher  of  human  vanities  is  like  tbe 
Flesb,  wbicb  is  yet  tbeir  autbor?  Two  years 
ago  my  limbs  were  firm,  my  blood  buoyant — 
how  boundless  was  my  ambition  !  Now  my  con- 
stitution is  gone — ^and  so  perisb  my  desires  of 

glory.     You  and  I,  A ,  entered  tbe  world 

together; — 

A.  Yes, — ^yet  witb  wbat  différent  tempers  ! 

L.  True:  you  were  less  versatile,  more  re- 
served,  more  solidly  ambitions,  tban  myself; 
your  tone  of  mind  was  more  solemn,  mine  more 
eager  :  life  bas  cbanged  our  dispositions,  because 
it  bas  altered  our  firames.  Tbat  was  a  merry 
year,  our  first  of  liberty  and  pleasure  ! — but 
wben  tbe  sparkle  leaves  tbe  cup  bow  fiât  is  the 
draugbt;  sodety  is  but  tbe  tinkling  cymbal,  and 
the  gallery  of  pictures,  tbe   moment  we  dis- 
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corer  that  it  hath  no  love.  What  makes  us  so 
wise  as  our  follies? — the  intrigues,  the  amours, 
that  dégrade  us  while  enacted,  enlighten  us 
when  they  are  passed  away.  We  hâve  been  led, 
as  it  were,  by  the  pursuit  of  a  glittering  insect 
to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  we  see  the 
Land  of  Life  stretched  below. 
A.  Yet  shall  we  not  exclaim,  with  Boileau, 


(( 


Souvent  de  tous  nos  maux  la  raison  est  le  pire  ?" 


Thèse  delusions  were  pleasant — 

L.  To  remember — they  were  wearisome  and 
unprofitable  while  we  actually  indulged  them  ;  a 
man  plays  the  game  of  women  with  manifold 
disadvantages  if  he  bring  any  heart  to  the  con- 
test:  if  he  discover,  with  Marmontel's  Aid- 
biades,  that  he  bas  not  been  really  loved,  how 
deeply  is  he  wounded — */  he  hâve  been  really 
loved  how  bitterly  may  he  repent  !  Society  is  at 
war  with  ail  love  except  the  connubial  ;  and  that 
love,  how  soon  does  it  pass  into  the  atmosphère 
of  common-place  !  It  loses  its  eharm  with  me 
the  moment  I  remark,  which  I  always  do  re- 
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mark,  that  thougb  tbe  good  pur  may  be  very 
kind  to  each  other  on  the  whole,  they  bave  sacri- 
fic«d  respect  to  that  most  cruel  of  undeceivere, 
Cuatom.  They  hâve  some  little  gnawing  jest 
at  each  other  ;  they  hâve  found  out  every  mu- 
tual  weaknees;  and,  wbat  is  woree,  they  hâve 
found  out  the  sting  to  it  "  The  breath  of  the 
south  cao  shake  the  little  rings  of  the  vine,"  and 
the  picture  préservée  no  more  "  tbe  colours  and 
the  beauties  of  kindnesB."*  The  only  interesting 
and,  if  I  may  contradict  Rochefoucault^  the  only 
deliciouê  marriages  are  those  in  which  the  hus- 
band  is  wise  enough  to  see  very  little  ofhis 
wife  ;  the  absence  of  the  moming  prevente  ennui 
in  tbe  evening,  and  fréquent  séparations  conquer 
the  evil  charm  of  Custom. 

J.  Thus  it  is  that  an  aident  imagination  so 
often  unfits  us  for  the  real  enjoyments  of  domes- 
tic  attacbment — cuetom  blunts  the  imagination 

•  Jeremj  Taylor,  in  that  most  divine  sermon  on  the 
"  Marriage  Uing,"  which  containB  more  knowledge  of 
ihcmysteries  of  loTe  and  the  true  philtres  wherewith 
il  i>  preierred,  than  can  be  found  in  ail  that  the  lore 
poeta  erer  wrote. 


Il 
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more  than  it  wearies  the  temper.  But  you  had 
some  bright  moments  in  your  first  year  of  tfae 
world — I  remember  you  the  admired  of  ail,  tfae 
admirer  of  how  many  ? 

L.  I  was  young,  ricfa,  well  bom  ;  and  I  had 
an  elastic  and  gay  temper.  See  ail  my  dmns 
to  notice!  But  the  instant  my  hig^  ^ints 
forsook  me,  sociéfy  cooled.  It  is  not  quite 
true  that  adventitious  daims  almie,  unless  of 
the  highest  order,  give  one  a  permanent  place 
in  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Armidas  of  our 
âge.  Society  is  a  feast  where  every  man  must 
contribute  bis  quota,  and  wfaen  our  seat  at 
the  table  is  noted  as  the  home  of  silence  and 
gloom,  we  are  soon  left  to  ei^oy  our  médita- 
tions alone.  Besides,  the  secret  of  fia»hion 
is  to  surprise,  and  never  to  disappoint.  If  you 
bave  no  réputation  for  wit,  you  may  sucoeed 
without  it  ;  if  you  bave,  people  do  not  forgive 
you  for  fjEdling  below  their  expectations  ;  they 
attribute  your  silence  to  your  disdain  ;  they  see 
the  lion,  and  are  contented  to  go  away  ;  to  abuse 
him,  and  to  see  him  no  more. 


I 
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A.  I  bave  often  been  surprised  to  remark  you 
80  contented  witii  silence,  whom  I  hâve  known 
in  some  circles  so — shall  I  say? — ^bnDiant 

L.  There  is  no  mystery  in  my  content,  it  is 
in  spite  of  mysell  I  bave  always  preached  up 
the  moTaUiy  of  being  gay;  if  I  do  not  practise 
it,  it  is  because  I  cannot  About  two  years 
ago  my  spirits  fied  suddenly  me.  In  vain  I 
endeavoured  to  rally  tbem  :  in  vain  to  force  my- 
self  into  the  world — ^in  vain  <^  I  beaxd  music, 
and  wooed  the  smile  of  women;''  a  sort  of 
8tupor  seized  and  possessed  me — I  bave  never 
in  mixed  society  been  able,  since  that  time, 
to  shake  it  off;  since  then,  too,  I  bave  slowly 
wasted  away  witbout  any  visible  disease,  and 
I  am  now  literally  dying  of  no  disorder  but 
tbe  inability  to  live. 

Speaking  of  wit,   I  met  at  a  dinner  a  few 

months  ago   M and  W I ^  and 

two  or  three  other  persons,  enûnent,  and  de- 
servedly,   both  for  wit  and  for  humour.     One 

of  them,  I    tbink  M ,   said,  somebody  or 

other  had  wit  but  no  humour  ;  it  was  asserted, 
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on  the  other  hand,  that  the  person  spoken  of 
had  humour  but  no  wit  I  asked  the  disputants 
to  define  the  différence  between  wit  and  humour, 
and  of  course  they  were  struck  dumb. 

J.  No  rare  instance  of  the  essence  of  dispute, 
which  consists  in  making  every  one  allow  wbat 
nobody  imderstands. 

L.  Perhaps  so;  but  really,  to  iinderstand  a 
thing  thoroughly,  is  less  necessary  than  you  or  I 
think  for.  Each  of  the  disputants  knew  very 
well  what  he  meant,  but  he  could  net  explain; 
the  différence  was  clear  enough  to  serve  his  own 
mind  as  a  guide,  but,  not  being  analyzed,  it  was 
not  clear  enough  to  be  of  use  to  others.  Wit  is 
the  philosopheras  quality,  by  the  way — humour 
the  poet's  ;  Ûie  nature  of  wit  relates  tp  things, 
hiunour  to  persons.  Wit  utters  brilliant  truths, 
hiunour  délicate  déductions  from  the  knowledge 
of  individfial'  character  :  Rochefoucault  is  witty, 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  the  model  of  humour. 

J.  WTiile  you  define  I  could  dispute  your  de- 
finition — shall  I  ? 

Z.  Not  in  conversation,  we  shall  end  in  talk- 
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ing  nonsense;  metaphysical  disputes  on  paper 
are  very  well,  but  spoken  disputes  are  only  good 
in  spécial  pleading. 

J.  When  we  were  at  Cambridge  together, 
do  you  remember  how  the  yoimg  pédants  of  our 
time  were  wont  to  consider  that  ail  intellect 
consisted  in  puzzling  or  setting  down  each 
other. 

L*  Ay,  they  thought  us  very  poor  soûls,  I 
fancy,  for  being  early  wise,  and  ridiculing  what 
they  thought  so  fine  ;  but  that  love  of  conversa- 
tional  argument  is  less  the  mode  now  than  in  our 
grand&thers'  time;  then  it  made  a  celebrity. 
You  see  the  intellectual  Nestors  of  that  time 

stîll   very  anxious  to   engage  you.     G is 

quite  offended  with  me  for  refiising  to  argue 
Helvetius's  System  with  him  in  a  close  carnage. 


€t 


Strangulat  inclusus  dolor  atque  exsstuat  intus.' 


J.  The  true  spirit  of  conversation  consists  ia 
building  on  another  man's  observation,  not  over- 
tuming  it  ;  thus,  the  wit  says,  ^^  apropos  of  your 
remark  ;"  and  the  disagreeable  man  exclaims,  **  1 
cannot  agrée  with  you." 
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Hère  our  discourse  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 

tranee  of  a  female  relation  of  L 's  ;  she  came 

with  bis  medicine,  for  tbougb  be  considers  him- 
self  beyond  buman  aid,  be  does  not  affect  to 
despise  tbe  more  sanguine  bopes  of  those  at- 
tacbed  to  bim.  ^^Let  tbem  think,''  aaid  be, 
*<  tbat  tbey  bave  done  ail  they  could  for  me  :  my 
boat  is  on  tbe  water,  it  is  true,  but  it  would  be 
ill-natured  if  I  did  not  lôiter  a  little  où  tbe  strand. 
It  seems  to  me,  by  tbe  way,  a  singular  tbing  tbat, 
among  persons  about  to  die,  we  note  so  little  of 
tbat  anxious,  intense,  restless  curiosity  to  know 
wbat  will  await  tbem  beyond  tbe  grave,  wbicb, 
with  me,  is  powerful  enougb  to  conquer  regret 
Even  tbose  tbe  most  resigned  to  God,  and  tbe 
most  assured  of  Révélation,  know  not,  nor  can 
dream,  of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  Hfe,  of  tbe  bappi- 
ness,  prepared  for  tbem.  Tbey  know  not  how 
tbe  sensés  are  to  be  refined  and  sublimated  into 
tbe  faculties  of  a  Spirit;  tbey  know  not  how  tbey 
sball  live,  and  move,  and  bave  tbeir  being;  they 
know  not  wbom  they  sball  see,  or  wbat  they 
sball  bear  ;  «tbey  know  not  tbe  colour,  tbe  capa- 
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dty  of  the  glories  with  which  they  are  to  be 
brought  face  to  &ce.  Among  the  many  man- 
sions,  which  is  to  be  theirs  ?  Ail  this,  the  mat- 
ter  of  grand  and  of  no  irreverent  conjecture  ;  ail 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  so  natural  to  revolve — ail 
this  I  revolve  so  often,  that  the  conjecture  incor- 
porâtes itself  into  a  passion,  and  I  am  impatient 
to  pass  the  Ebon  Gâte,  and  be  lord  of  the  Etemal 
Secret  Thus,  as  I  approach  nearer  to  death, 
Nature,  and  the  Face  of  Things,  assume  a  more 
solemn  and  august  aspect  I  look  upon  the 
leaves,  and  the  grass,  and  the  water,  with  a  sen- 
timent that  is  scarcely  moumful;  and  yet  I  know 
not  what  else  it  may  be  called,  for  it  is  deep, 
grave,  and  passionate,  though  scarcely  sad.  I 
désire,  as  I  look  on  those,  the  omaments  and 
children  of  earth,  to  know  whether,  indeed,  such 
things  I  shall  see  no  more — whether  they  hâve 
no  likeness,  no  archétype  in  the  world  in  which 
my  future  home  is  to  be  cast  ;  or  whether  they 
hâve  their  images  above,  only  wrought  in  a  more 
wondrous  and  delightfiil  mould.  Whether,  in 
the  strange  land  that  knoweth  neijher  season 
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nor  labour,  there  will  not  be,   among  ail  its 
glories,  something  familiar.     Whether  the  heart 
will  not  recognize  somewhat  that  it  bas  kno^no, 
somewhat  of  "  the   blessed  household  tones," 
somewhat  of  that  which  the  clay  loved  and  the 
sphit  b  reluctant  to  disavow.     Besides,  to  one 
who,  like  us,  bas  made  a  thirst  and  a  first  love 
of  knowledge,  what  intens^ness,  as  well  as  divi- 
nity,  is  there  in  that  peculiar  curiosity  which  re- 
lates to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  we  are  to 
aequire  !     What,  after  ail,  is  Heaven  but  a  tran- 
Bition,  from  dim  guesses  and  bUnd  struggling 
with  a  mysterious  and  adverse  fate,  to  the  ful- 
ness  of  ail  wisdom — from  ignorance,  in  a  word, 
to  knowledge — but  knowledge  of  what  order? 
Thus,  even  books  hâve  something  weird  and 
mystic  in  their  spéculations,  which,  some  years 
ago,   my  spirit  was   too   encumbered   with  its 
frame  to  recognize — ^for  what  of  those  spécula- 
tions shall  be  true — what  faÎBC  ?     How  hr  bas 
our  wisdom  gone  toward  the  arcanum  of  a  true 
morality  ;  how  near  bas  some  daring  and  erratic 
reason  app^oacbed  to  the  secret  of  drculating 
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happiness  round  the  world.  Shall  He,  whom 
we  now  contemn  as  a  vUionary,  be  dis- 
covered  to  bave  beeo  the  icspired  prophet  of 
our  blinded  and  deafened  race  ;  and  shall  He, 
whom  we  now  honour  as  the  lofby  sûnt,  or  the 
profound  teacher,  be  levelled  to  the  propagator 
and  sanctifier  of  narrow  préjudices  ;  the  reasoner 
in  a  little  angle  of  the  great  and  acarce-discovered 
universe  of  Tnith  ;  the  moral  Chinese,  suppoe- 
ing  that  bis  Empire  fills  tlie  map  of  the  world, 
and  pladng  under  an  interdïct  tbe  improvemente 
of  a  nobier  enlightenment  ? 

J.  But  to  thoee — and  how  many  are  there  ? — 
wbo  doubt  of  tbe  future  world  itsel^  this  solace 
of  conjecture  must  be  but  a  very  languid  and 
c^illed  exertion  of  the  mînd. 

L.  I  grant  ÏL  I  am  not  referring  to  the  herd, 
wbether  of  one  faith  or  another,  or  of  none.  I 
hâve  often  pleased  myself  with  recalling  an  anec- 
dote of  Fuseli — a  wonderful  man,  whoec  capa- 
àties  in  this  world  were  only  a  tithe  part  deve- 
loped  ;  in  every  thing  of  his,  in  bis  writings  as 
well  as  his  paintings,  you  see  the  mighty  intel- 

VOL.   II.  H 
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lect  struggling  forth  with  labour  and  pain,  and 
with  only  a  partid  success;  and  feeling  tlûs 
himself — feeling  tfiis  contest  between  the  glo- 
rious  design  and  the  crippled  power — ^I  can 
readily   penetrate    into   his    meaning    in  the 
reply  I  am  about  to  repeat     Some  coxeomb 
said   to   him,   "Do    you   really  believe,    Mr. 
Fuseli,  that  I  hâve  a  soul?^ — "  I  don't  know, 
sir,"  said  Fuseli,  "  whether  you  hâve  a  soûl  or 
no,  but,  by  Grod  !  I  know  that  /  bave.*'    And 
really,  were  it  not  for  the  glorious  and  all-cir- 
cling  compassion  expressed  by  our  faith,  it  would 
be  a  little  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  soûl,  that 
title-deed  to  immortality,  were  equal  in  ail — 
equal  in  the  dull,  unawakened  clod  of  flesh  whicb 
performs  the  offices  that  préserve  itsel^  and  no 
more,  and  in  the  bright  and  winged  natures  with 
which  we  sometimes  exalt  our  own,  and  which 
seem  to  baye  nothing  human  àbout  them  but 
the  garments  (to  use  the  Athenian's*  £Euniliar 
metaphor,)  which  they  wear  away.    You  will 

*  Socrates. 
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«mile  at  my  pedantry,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  I  anticipate  in  arriving  at  home — as 
the   Moravian  sectarians    so    endearingly  call 
Heaven — -is  to  see  Plato,  and  leam  if  he  had 
ever  rested,  as  he  himself  imagined,  and  I  am 
willing  to  believe,  in   a  brighter  world  before 
he  descended  to  this.     So  bewitching  is  the 
study  of  that  divine  and  most  Christian  genius, 
that  I  hâve  often  felt   a  sort  of  jealous  envy 
of  those  commentators  who  hâve  devoted  years 
to    the   contemplation    of   that    mystical   and 
unearthly   philosophy.     My  ambition — had   I 
enjoyed    health  —  would   never   hâve  suffered 
me   to  hâve  become   so    dreaming  a  watcher 
over  the  lamp  in  another's  tomb  :  but  my  ima- 
gination  would  hâve  placed    me   in  an  idéal 
position,   that   my  restlessness  forbade  me  in 
reality.     This  activity  of  habit,  yet  love  of  li- 
terary  indolence — this  planning  of  schemes  and 
conquests  in  leaming,  from   which  one  smile 
from  Enterprise  would  decoy  me,  when  scarce 
begun,  made  C call  me,  not  unaptly,  "  the 

most    extraordinary  reader    he    ever   knew  — 

H  2 
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in  iheory.^  I  see,  by-the-by,  that  you  are  lean- 
ing  upon  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury"— -:will  you  open  the  page  in  which  I  hâve 
set  a  mark?  We  were  speaking  of  the  soûl,  and 
that  page  expresses  a  very  beautiful,  and  élo- 
quent, if  not  very  deep  sentiment,  on  the  subject 
Will  you  read  it  ? 

A.  Certainly, — "  As  in  my  mother's  womh,* 
that  formatrix  which  formed  my  eyes,  ears,  and 
other  sensés,  did  not  intend  them  for  that  dark 
and  noisome  place — ^but,  as  being  conscious  of  a 
better  life,  made  them  as  fitting  organs  to  appre- 
hend  and  perçoive  those  things  which  oceur  in 
this  world, — so  I  beUeve,  since  my  coming  into 
this  world,  my  soûl  hath  formed  or  produced 
certain  faculties,  which  are  almost  as  useless  for 
this  life  as  the  above  named  sensés  were  for  the 
mother's  womb  ;  and  thèse  faculties  are  Hope, 
Faith,  Love,  and  Joy,  since  they  never  rest  or 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  retaîl  this  passage  Verbatim» 
I  committed  it  to  memory^  and  (writing  in  the  country) 
I  cannot  now  obtain  the  book  by  which  to  collate  mj 
recollection. 
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fix  on  any  transitory  or  perishing  object  in  this 
world — as  extending  themselves  to  something 
âurthes  than  can  be  hère  given,  and,  indeed,  ac- 
quiescing  only  in  the  perfect  Eternal  and  In- 
finité." 

L.  It  is  fine — ^is  it  not? 

A.  Yes.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  writer  haa  felt 
that  vague  something  which  carries  us  beyond 
the  world.  To  discover  the  évidence  of  that 
feelingy  is  one  of  my  first  tasks  in  studying  a 
great  author.  How  solemnly  it  bums  through 
Shakspeare  !  with  what  a  moumful  and  austère 
grandeur  it  thrills  through  the  yet  diviner  Mil- 
ton  !  how  peculiarly  it  bas  stamped  itself  in  the 
pages  of  our  later  poets — Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
and  even  the  more  alloyed  and  sensual,  and  less 
benevolent  verse  of  Byron.  But  thîs  feeling  is 
rarely  perceptible  in  any  of  tiie  Continental  poets, 
except,  if  I  am  informed  rightly,  the  Germans. 

Z.  Ay  ;  Goethe  bas  it  To  me  there  is  some- 
thing very  mysterious  and  spiritual  about 
Goëthe's  genius — even  that  homely  and  plain 
sensé  with  which,  in  common  ^th  ail  master- 
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minds,  he  so  often  instructs  us,  and  which  is 
especially  évident  in  his  Memoirs,  is  the  more 
effective  from  some  délicate  and  subtle  beauty 
of  sentiment  with  which  it  is  always  certain  to 
be  found  in  juxtaposition. 

J.  I  remember  a  very  délicate  observation  of 
his  in  ^^  Wilhelm  Meister,"  a  book  which  had  a 
very  marked  influence  upon  my  own  mind;  and 
though  the  observation  may  seem  commonr-place, 
it  is  one  of  a  nature  very  peculiar  to  Goethe  : 
"  When,*'  he  remarks,  "  we  hâve  despatched  a 
letter  to  a  friend  which  does  not  find  him,  but 
is  brought  back  to  us,  what  a  singular  émotion 
is  produced  by  breaking  open  our  own  seal,  and 
conversing  with  our  altered  self  as  with  a  third 
person." 

L.  There  is  something  ghost-like  in  the  con- 
férence, something  like  a  commune  with  one's 
wraith. 

A,  You  look  in  vain  among  the  works  of  Scott 
for  a  remark  like  that 

Z.  Is  the  accusation  fedr?  You  look  in  vain 
in   the   "Wilhelm  Meister"   for  the  goi^eous 
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painting  of  ^^  lyanhoe."  But  I  confess  myself 
no  idolater  of  the  "  Waverley**  novels;  nor  can 
I  subscribe  to  the  justice  of  advancing  them 
beyond  the  wonderiiil  pœtry  that  preceded  them, 
AU  Seotf  s  merits  seem  to  me  especiaUy  those 
of  a  poet;  and  when  you  corne  to  his  prose 
writings,  you  hâve  the  same  feelings,  the  same 
descriptions,  the  same  scènes,  with  the  évident 
disadvantage  of  being  stripped  of  a  style  of 
verse  peculiarly  emphatic,  buming,  and  ori- 
ginaL  Where,  in  ail  the  novels,  is  there  a  scène 
that,  for  rapidity,  power,  and  the  true  lightning 
of  the  poet,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  equals,  that 
in  **  Rokeby,**  not  often  quoted  now,  in  which 
Bertrand  Risingham  enters  the  church — 

"  The  outmost  crowd  hâve  heard  a  sound^ 
Like  horse's  hoof  on  harden'd  ground/'  &c. 

Rokeby,  Canto  6^  stanza  32. 

A  scène,  very  celebrated  for  its  compression 
and  bold  painting,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^'  Bride 
of  Abydos** — 


<( 


One  bound  be  made^  and  gain'd  the  strand." 

Bride  of  Abydas,  Canto  2,  stanza  24*. 
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Compare  the  two.  How  markedly  the  corn- 
parison  is  in  &vour  of  Scott  In  a  word,  he 
combines  in  bis  poetry  ail  the  mérita  of  hls 
prose  ;  and  the  déments  of  the  latter — the  trite 
moral,  the  tame  love,  the  want  of  sympathy 
\rith  the  great  herd  of  man,  the  aristocratie  and 
kiogly  préjudice,  eithef  varnsb  from  the  poetiy 
or  assume  a  graceful  and  pictoresque  garb.  I 
Tenture  to  prophesy  that  the  vorld  wîll  yet  dis- 
cover  that  ît  haa  overrated  one  proof  of  bis 
migh^  geniuB,  at  the  expense  of  injustice  to 
another.  Yes,  his  poetry  bums  with  its  ovn 
light  A  reriewer  in  the  "  Edinbro'  "  observes, 
that  "  in  spbit,  bowever  di^rent  in  style, 
Shakspeare  and  Scott  convey  the  best  idea  of 
Homer."  1\te  resemblance  of  Shakspeare  to 
Homer  I  do  not,  indeed,  trace  ;  but  that  of  Scott 
to  the  Great  Greek,  I  hâve  often  and  often 
noted.  Scott  vould  bave  translated  Homer 
wonderfully,  and  in  bis  own  ballad  mètre. 


^.  Of  ail  entbusiasts,  the  painter  Blake  seems 
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to  have  been  the  most  remarkable.  With  what 
a  hearty  £aith  he  believed  in  bis  faculty  of  seeing 
spirits  and  conversing  with  the  dead  !  And  what 
a  delightful  vein  of  madness  it  was — with  what 
exquisite  verses  it  inspired  him  ! 

Zr.  And  what  engravings  !  I  saw,  a  few  days 
ago,  a  copy  of  the  "  Night  Thonghts,"  which  he 
had  illustrated  in  a  manner  at  once  so  grotesque, 
80  sublime — now  by  so  literal  an  interprétation, 
now  by  so  vague  and  disconnected  a  train  of  in- 
vention, that  the  whole  makes  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  and  curions  productions  which  ever 
balanced  between  the  conception  of  genius  and 
the  raving  of  insanity.  I  remember  two  or  three 
of  bis  illustrations,  but  they  are  not  the  most 
remarkable.    To  thèse  two  fine  Unes — 

*'  'Tis  greatly  wiae  to  talk  with  our  past  Hours^ 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven  ;" 

he  bas  given  the  illustration  of  one  sitting  and 

with  an  eamest  countenance  conversing  with  a 

small,  shadowy  shape  at  bis  knee,  while  other 

shapes,  of  a  similar  form  and  aspect,  are  seen 

H  5 
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gliding  beaveDward,  each  witb  a  scroll  in  îts 
hands.  The  edect  is  very  solemn.  Agsio,  the 
Ime — 

"  Till  Death,  that  mîght;  hunter,  earthe  them  ail," 
ifi  bo<Ued  (orth  by  a  grim  savage  with  a  huge 
Bpear,  cbeering  on  fiendish  and  ghastly  hounds, 
one  of  wbich  bas  just  tom  down,  and  is  griping 
by  the  tbroat,  an  unfortunate  fugitive  :  tbe  fue 
of  the  hound  ie  unutterably  deatb-like. 

Thev 


"  We  censure  Nature  for  &  span  ton  short," 

obtins  an  illustration,  hteral  to  ridicule. — A 
bearded  man  of  ^gantic  stature  is  spanning  an 
in&uit  with  bis  finger  and  tbumb.  Scarcely  less 
literal,  but  more  impressive,  is  the  engraring  of 
the  following: — 

"  When  Sensé  runs  savage,  hroke  from  Reason'a  chain. 
And  sings  false  peace  till  smother'd  by  the  pal!  I" 

You  perceive  a  young  female  savage,  with  long 
locks,  wandering  alone,  and  exulting  —  while 
above,  two  bodiless  bande  expand  a  mighty  pal], 
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that  appears  about  to  iall  upon  the  unconscious 
rejoicer. 

A.  Yoimg  was  fortunate»  He  seems  almost 
the  only  poet  who  has  had  his  mère  metaphors 
iUustrated  and  made  corporeaL 

Zr.  Whatwonderful metaphors they are;  some- 
times  trite,  femUiar,  common-place— sometimes 
exaggerated  and  £Emtastic,  but  often  how  ineffiibly 
sublime!  Milton  himself  has  not  surpassed 
them.  But  Young  is  not  done  justice  to,  po- 
pular  as  he  is.  He  has  never  yet  had  a  critic 
to  display  and  make  current  his  most  peculiar 
and  emphatie  beauties. 

A»  We  can,  to  be  sure,  but  ill  supply  the 
place  of  such  a  critic  ;  but  let  us,  some  day  or 
other,  open  his  "  Night  Thoughts"  together, 
and  make  our  comments. 

L.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me.  Young 
is,  of  ail  poets,  the  one  to  be  studied  by  a  man 
who  is  about  to  break  the  golden  chains  that 
bind  him  to  the  world — his  gloom,  then,  does 
not  appal  or  deject  :  for  it  is  a  gloom  that  settles 
on  the  earth  we  are  about  to  leave,  and  casts  not 
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a  single  ebadow  over  the  heaven  wfaich  it  con- 
trasta— the  dark  river  of  bis  solemn  and  dread 
imagée  aweepe  thethoughte  onward  to  Eternity. 
We  hâve  no  deeire  even  to  look  behind;  the 
ideas  he  awakens  are,  in  hia  own  words,  "  the 
pioneere  of  Deatb  ;"  tbey  make  the  road  broad 
and  clear  ;  they  bear  down  those  "  arrests  and 
barriers,"  the  AâêctionB  ;  the  goal,  starred  and 
lunùnous  with  gloiy,  b  placed  MI  before  ua; 
every  thing  else,  with  which  he  girds  our  path, 
afflicts  and  saddens.  We  recoil,  we  ehudder  at 
life  ;  and,  aa  children  that  in  tears  and  agony 
at  some  past  péril  bound  forward  to  their  mo- 
ther*»  knee,  we  hasten,  as  our  comfort  and  oiur 
parent,  to  the  boBom  of  Deatb. 
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CONVERSATION  THE   SECOND. 


£. 's  INCAEASE  07  ILLNESS REMARK8  ON  A  PASSAGE  IN  BACON — 

ADTANTAGES   IN    THE   BEUEy  OF  IMMORTALITY — AN  IDEA  IN  THE 
LAST  CONVERSATION   FOLLOWSD   OUT — A  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE 

SUBUM S FEELINGS  IN  ONE  DYING  AT  THE  RESTLES8NES8  OF  LIFE 

A ROUND. 

When  I  called  on  L the  third  day  after  the 

conversation  I  bave  attempted  to  record,  though 
with  the  partial  success  that  must  always  attend 
the  endeavour  to  retail  dialogue  on  paper,  I 
found  him  stretched  on  his  sofa,  and  evidently 
much  weaker  than  when  I  had  last  seen  him. 
He  had  suffered  the  whole  night  from  violent 
spasms  in  the  chest,  and,  though  now  free  from 
pain,  was  labouring  under  the  exhaustion  which 
follows  it     But  nothing  could  whoUy  conquer 
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in  him  a  certain  high-wrought,  rather  than 
cheerful,  elasticity  of  mind;  and  in  illness  itwas 
more  remarkable  than  in  health  ;  for  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  but  in  illness  his  thoughts  seemed  to 
stand  forth  more  prominent,  to  grow  more  trans- 
parent,  than  they  were  wontin  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  body.  He  had  also  of  late,  until  his  pré- 
sent malady,  fallen  into  an  habituai  silence,  from 
which  only  at  moments  he  could  be  aroused. 
Perhaps  now,  however,  when  ail  his  contempla- 
tions were  bounded  to  a  goal  apparently  near  at 
hand,  and  were  dnged  with  the  grave  (though 
in  him  not  gloomy)  colours  common  to  the 
thoughts  of  death — ^that  secret  yeaming  for  S3^m- 
pathy — that  désire  to  communicaie — ^inhérent  in 
man,  became  the  stronger,  for  the  short  date  that 
seemed  allowed  for  its  indulgence.  Wishes 
long  hoarded,  reflections  often  and  deeply  re- 
volved,  finding  themselves  eut  off  from  the  dis- 
tant objects  which  they  had  travailed  to  acquire, 
seemed  wisely  to  lay  down  their  burthen,  and 
arrest  their  course  upon  a  joumey  they  were 
never  destined  to  complète.      "  I  hâve  been 
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reading,"  said  L ,  (afiter  we  had  conversed 

for  some  minutes  about  himself  ) — ^^  that  divine 
work  on  *  The  Advancement  of  Leaming.'  What 
English  writer  (unless  it  be  Milton  in  bis  prose 
Works)  ever  lifted  us  from  this  low  earth  like 
Bacon  ?  How  shrink  before  bis  lofty  sentences 
ail  tbe  meagre  consolation  and  trite  common- 
place  of  lecturers  and  preacbers, — it  is,  as  be 
bas  beautifully  expressed  it,  upon  no  ^wawen 
wingff  tbat  be  urges  tbe  mind  tbrougb  tbe 
great  courses  of  beaven.  He  makes  us  feel  less 
eartbly  in  oiu*  desires,  by  making  us  imagine 
ourselves  tviser, — tbe  love  of  a  divine  knowledge 
inspires  and  exalts  us.  And  so  nobly  bas  be 
forced  even  our  ignorance  to  contribute  towards 
enlarging  tbe  soûl — towards  increasing  our  long- 
ings  afiter  immortality — that  be  never  leaves  us, 
like  other  pbilosophers,  with  a  sensé  of  self- 
littleness  and  dissatisfaction.  With  tbe  same 
hand  that  limits  our  progress  on  earth,  be  points 
to  tbe  inimitable  glories  of  beaven.  Mark  how 
he  bas  doue  this  in  tbe  passage  I  will  read  to 
you. .  As  he  proceeds  in  bis  sublime  vindication 
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of  Knowledge,  ^  from  the  discrédits  and  disgrâces 
it  hath  received  ail  from  ignorance,  but  igno- 
rance, severally  acquired,  appearing  sometimes 
in  the  zeal  and  jealousy  of  divines  :  sometiines 
in  the  severity  and  arrogance  of  politidans; 
somethnes  in  the  errors  and  imperfections  of 
leamed  men  themselves  ;' — proceeding,  I  say,  in 
thîs  august  and  majestical  defence,  he  states  the 
legitimate  limits  of  knowledge,   as  follows:— - 
^  first,  that  we  do  not  so  place  our  felicity  in 
knowledge,  as  to  forget  our  mortality  ;  secondly, 
that  we  make  application  of  our  knowledge,  to 
give  oiurselves  repose  and  contentment,  not  dis- 
taste  or  repining  ;  thirdly,  that  we  do  not  pré- 
sume, by  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  to  .attain 
to  the  mysteries  of  God.'    After  speaking  of  the 
two  first  limits,  he  cornes  as  follows  to  the  last 
^  And  for  the  third  point,  it  deserveth  to  be  a 
little  stood  upon,  and  not  to  be  lightly  passed 
over;  for  if  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and 
inquiry  into  thèse  sensible  and  material  things, 
to  attain  that  light,  whereby  he  may  reveal  unto 
himself  the  nature  or  will  of  God,  then  indeed  is 
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he  Bpoiled  by  vain  philosophy  ;  for  the  coutem- 
pUtioa  of  God's  creatureB  aBd  works  produceth 
(having  regard  to  the  worke  and  créatures 
Ihemadvea)  knowledge  ;  but  (havii^  regard  to 
God)  no  perfect  knowledge,  but  wonder,  which 
is  broken  knowledge.  And  therefore,  (note  how 
wonderfully  thÎB  image  ia  translated,  and  how 
beautifiilly  applied,)  it  was  most  aptly  sud  by 
one  of  Plato's  Bchool,  '  that  the  eenee  of  mon 
canieth  a  resemblaoce  witb  the  eun,  whicb,  as 
we  ses,  openeth  and  revealeth  ail  the  terrestrial 
globe  ;  but  then  agûn  it  obscureth  the  etars  and 
celeetial  globe  :  so  dotb  the  sensé  discover  natu- 
ral  tliings,  but  it  darkeneth  and  shutteth  up 
divine.'  "  Tell  me  now,  and  speak  frankly,  not 
tnisled  by  the  awe  and  antique  splendour  of  the 
language  alone, — tell  me  whether  you  do  not 
feel,  in  tbe  above  passages,  not  humbled  by  your 
ignorance,  but  transported  and  rûsed  by  ite  veiy 
conviction  ;  foF)  by  leaving  tbe  mysteries  of  hea- 
ven,  and  heaven  tUone;  unpenetrated  by  our 
knowledge,  what  do  we,  in  reality,  but  direct 
the  secret  and  révèrent  désires  of  oui  hearts  to 
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that  immortal  life,  which  shall  put  the  amra 
upon  the  great  ambition  of  knowledge,  and  i«- 
veal  those  mysteries  which  are  shut  out  from  us 
io  this  narrow  beiiig  ?  Hère  then  there  is  no- 
thing  to  lower  our  imagination, — notbing  to 
cbill  .118  in  the  ardour  of  our  beat  aapiringa,— 
nothing  to  disgust  us  witb  the  bounds  of  know- 
ledge,  or  make  us  recoil  upon  ourselves  with  the 
sensé  of  vanity,  of  emptiness,  of  désolation.  It  is 
this — the  pecuUar  prérogative  of  the  conviction 
of  OUT  inbom  immortahty,  to  take  away  firom  us 
that  bittemese  at  the  checks  and  arrests  of 
knowledge,  of  which  the  wise  of  ail  âges  bave 
complained, — to  give  wings  to  our  thoughte  at 
the  rery  moment  they  are  stopped  on  tbàr 
earthly  course, — to  ennoble  us  from  ourselves  at 
the  moment  wben  self  languishes  and  droops: 
it  is  this  prérogative,  I  say,  which  bas  alwap 
aeemed  to  me  the  greatest  advantage  which  a 
tbinking  man,  who  believes  in  our  immortahty, 
bas  over  one  who  does  not.  And  thougfa,  for- 
tunately  for  mankind,  and  for  ail  real  virtue, 
the  time  is  rapidly  pasâng  away  for  attempting 
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to  measure  the  conduct  of  otbers  by  the  propor- 
tion in  which  their  opinions  resemble  our  own, 
jet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  who  daims  this 
prérogative  bas  a  wonderful  adyantage  over  him 
wbo  rejects  it — ^in  the  acquisition  of  noble  and 
imworldly  tbonghts — ^in  the  stimulus  to  wis- 
dom,  and  the  exalting  of  the  affections,  the 
Tisions,  and  the  desires  !  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
not  only  the  Form,  but  the  Soûl  of  Man  was 
made  ^^  to  walk  erect,  and  to  look  upon  the 
stars." 

A. — (Afler  some  pause.) — Whether  or  not 
that  it  arises  firom  this  sentiment,  common  (how- 
ever  secretly  nursed)  to  the  generality  of  men  5 
this  sentiment,  that  the  sublimest  sources  of 
émotion  and  of  wisdom  remain  as  yet  unknown, 
there  is  one  yery  peculiar  characteristic  in  ail 
genius  of  the  highest  order  ;  viz.  even  its  lofdest 
attempts  impress  us  with  the  feeUng,  that  a 
vague  but  glorious  "something"  inspired  or 
exalted  the  attempt,  and  yet  remaina  uneay 
preased.  The  effect  is  like  that  of  the  spire, 
which,  by  insensibly  tapering  into  heaven,  owes 
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it8  pathos  and  its  sublimity  to  the  secret  thougfats 
witb  which  that  heaven  is  associated. 

Zr.  Yes  ;  and  this,  which,  you  say  jusdy,  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  lofdest  order  of  genius, 
is  that  token  and  test  of  sublimity  so  especiaUy 
insisted  upon  by  the  ancients,  who,  perhaps,  in 
conséquence  of  the  great  scope  left  by  their  re- 
ligion to  inquiry,  were  more  impressed  with  the 
sentiment  we  speak  o^  than  is  common  to  the 
homelier  sensé,  and  the  satisfied  and  quiet  con- 
templations of  the  modems.  The  illustiious  friend 
of  Zenobia*  bas  made  it  a  characteristic  of  the 
true  sublime,  to  leave  behind  it  something  more 
to  be  contemplated  than  is  expressed;  and 
again,  Pliny,  speaking  of  painters,  observes,  I 
think  of  Timanthes,  ^^  that  in  bis  works  some- 
thing moref  than  was  painted  was  understood, 
and  that  when  bis  art  was  at  the  highest,  the 
genius  was  beyond  the  art"  It  is  this  which 
espedally  désignâtes  the  poetry  of  Young. 

♦  Longin.  Sec  t.  7. 

t  '^  In  unius  hujusoperibus  intcUigîtur  plus  semper 
quam  pîngitur  ;  et  cum  sit  ars  sumroa>  ingenium  tamen 
ultra  artem  est." 
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A.  Whom  we  were  to  criticise. 

£•  Yes;  but  not  to-day.  My  mood  is  brighter 
than  that  of  the  poet,  whose  soûl  walketh  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatL  Let  us  enter 
upon  our  task,  when  we  can  both  feel  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  consolations  of  bis  gloom,  and 
forget  the  darkness  around,  in  the  stars  ^^  which 
he  caUs  to  Usten."*  What  news  is  there  stirring 
in  this  lower  world  ? 

Hère  we  talked  for  some  time  on  the  aspect 
of  affairs,  the  administration,  the  disturbances  in 
the  country.f  I  told  him  of  a  distinguished 
contemporary  of  ours  at  Cambridge,  who  had  been 

just  retumed  to  Parliament     L spoke  at 

large  on  bis  own  ambition  to  enter  a  public  career. 
^  I  think,"  sald  he,  ^^  if  I  had  even  at  this  moment 
the  opportunity  to  do  so,  the  activity,  the  zeal, 
the  stimulus,  which  the  change  would  produce, 
might  yet  save  my  life.     I  feel  now,  as  if  certain 

*  *'  And  call  the  stars  to  listen." 

Young'9  Night  Thoughts, 
t  Written  în  1831,  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill. 
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sources  of  émotion  dammed  up,  were  wasting 
my  heart  away  witb  a  suppressed  ebb  and  flov, 
as  if  ail  my  keenest  énergies  were  nisting  in 
their  scabbanL  I  should  not,  were  I  plunged 
intx)  action,  bave  time  to  die.  As  it  is,  I  feel, 
like  the  old  sage»  who  covered  bis  £sLce  with 
bis  cloak,  and  sate  bimself  down,  waiting  for 
deatii. 

A.  But  wby  not  enter  public  life  then  at  once? 

L.  Look  at  me.  Âm  I  in  a  state  to  canvass 
some  free  borougb?  to  ride  bere — to  walk  there 
— to  disguise — to  bustie — to  feast — to  flatter— 
to  lie? 

A.  But  your  relation,  Lord  L ? 

L.  Has  offered  me  a  seat  if  I  will  support  bis 
party,  tbe  old  Tories. 

A,  And  yoiu"  collège  firiend,  N ? 

L.  Has  forgotten  me  ;  yet  none  more  tbyn  he 
will  grieye,  for  an  bour  at  least,  wben  I  am 
dead.  Let  me  retum  to  my  image  of  the  sage 
and  bis  cloak,  I  bave  always  tbougbt  it  one  of 
tbe  most  affecting  anecdotes  in  bistory.  Wben 
Pericles,  bearing  of  tbe  détermination  of  the 
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philosopher,  (who,  you  remember,  w&s  his  pre- 
ceptor,  Anaxagoraa,)  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
he  sat,  and  tamed  for  the  last  release  ;  he  im- 
plored  the  aage  ia  a  late  and  unaviuling  grief  to 
struggle  with  his  approaching  &te,  and  to  baffle 
the  gathering  death.  "  Oh,  PerieleB,"  sud  the 
old  nun,  stung  by  the  memory  of  long  neglect, 
and  in  a  feehle  and  dying  voice,  as  he  just  hfted 
his  face  from  his  mantle,  "  they  who  need  tbe 
Ump  do  not  forget  to  feed  it  with  oiL" 

Retuming  to  the  excitement  and  the  anima- 
tion of  the  political  worid  around  ;  how  strangely 
hUa  the  sound  of  tumult  on  the  ear  of  one  who 
ie  about  to  die — how  strange  doth  it  eeem  to 
behold  hfe  so  busy  and  death  so  near  !  It  is 
this  contrast  which,  I  own,  giree  me  the  inost 
monmful  —  though  vague  and  reluctantly  ac- 
know^edged — feelings  that  I  expérience  ;  it  gives 
me  a  déjection,  an  envy;  my  higher  and  more 
soaring  thougbts  désert  me,  I  become  sensible 
only  of  my  weakness,  of  my  want  of  use,  in  this 
worid  where  ail  are  buckling  to  their  armour, 
and  awaiting  an  excitation,  an  enterprise,  and  a 
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danger.  I  remember  ail  my  old  ambition — my 
former  hopes — my  énergies — my  anticipadons; 
I  see  the  great  tides  of  action  sweep  over  me, 
and  bebold  myself  not  eren  wreatling  witb  death, 
but  feel  it  gatber  and  darken  upon  me,  unable 
to  stir  or  to  resist  I  could  compare  myself  to 
Bome  neglected  fountain  in  a  ruîned  city  :  amidst 
the  cmmbling  palaces  of  Hope,  which  bave  Men 
around  me,  the  waters  of  life  ooze  away  in  silence 
and  désolation." 

h 's  Toice  &ltered  a  little  as  be  spoke, 

and  bis  dog,  wbether,  as  I  ofteo  think,  tbere  is 
in  tbat  animal  an  instinct  whicb  têts  bim  know 
by  a  look,  by  a  tone  of  voice,  wben  the  object  of 
bis  wonderful  fidelity  and  affection  îa  ead  at 
beart  ;  bis  dog,  an  old  pointer,  tbat  be  had  cbe- 
lisbed  for  many  years,  and  was  no  less  bia  com- 
panion  in  tbe  closet,  tban  it  had  been  in  tbe 
cbase,  came  up  to  bim  and  licked  bis  hand.  I 
own  thie  litUe  incident  affected  me,  and  tbe 
tears  niebed  into  my  eyes.     But  I  was  yet  more 

softened  wben  I  saw  L 's  tears  were  folling 

fast  over  tbe  bonest  countenance  of  the  dog  ;  I 
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well  what  was  passing  in  bis  mind — no 
inly  weakness — ^no  re|ihimg  at  death  ;  of  ail 
be  had  snffered  most,  and  felt  most  keenly, 
eglect  and  perfidy  of  friends  ;  and,  at  that 
snt,  he  was  contrasting  a  thousand  bitter 
tnbrances  with  tbe  simple  affection  of  tbat 

)le  eomp^on.    I  never  paw  h toeep 

e,  thougb  I  bave  seen  bim  in  tiying  afflic- 
»  and  tbougb  bis  emotioos  are  so  easily  ex- 
tbat  be  never  utters  a  noble  tbougbt,  or 
i  a  toucbing  sentiment  in  poetry,  but  you 
perceive  a  certain  moisture  in  bis  eyes,  and 
yer  on  bis  lips. 

ir    conversation    drooped    after  tbis,   and 
^b  I  stayed  witb  bim  for  some  bours  longer, 
not  remember  any  tbing  else  tbat  day, 
i  repeating. 


L.    If. 
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CONVERSATION   THE   THIRD. 


THB  FRENCH  WORLDLY  PRIL06OPHEB»— THE  ITB8T  WtVP  IN  WUDOM 
IS  TO  LEARN  TO  THINK,  NO  MAITER  HOW — THOUGBT  OOElBCn 
IT8ELF — BRILLIANT  WRITER8    LB88  DANOEROUS  THAN  DULL  OVI» 

WHY — FAULT8   OF   CERTAIK   PHILOSOPHER»'— L  .•••  ,  THE  M" 

8PECTFUL    AFFECTION    HE    EXCITES THB    HEART     TVRN8    TËOU 

DEATH — PASSAGE   IN    BOUNOBROKE PRIVATE    LIFE   OOEB  NOT 

AFFORD    A    VENT   FOR    ALL  ODR    SUSCEPTTBIUnES ^A  TOUCBINC 

THOUGHT  IN  MILTOn'i  LATIN  POEMS — REMARKS  ON  BTRON,  AKD 
THE  CHARACTERISnCS  OF  A  TRUE  POFT  FOR  THE  PRESENT  DAT— 
PORTRAIT  OF  A  HERO  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  TRUTH. 

I  CALLED  on  L the  next  day  ;  K ,  one 

of  the  few  persons  he  admits,  was  with  him; 
they  were  talking  on  those  writers  who  hâve  di- 
rected  their  philosophy  towards  matters  of  tfae 
world  ;  who  hâve  reduced  wisdom  into  epigrams, 
and  given  the  Groddess  of  the  Grove  and  the 
Portico  the  dress  of  a  lady  of  fashion.     **  Never, 
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perhape,"  said  K ,  "  did  Vlrtue,  despite  the 

■fisertioa  of  Plato,  that  we  bad  only  to  behold 
in  order  to  adore  her,  attract  ao  many  disciples 
to  wisdom  as  Wît  hae  done.  How  many  of  us 
bave  been  firat  inàted  to  reaaon,  bave  first  leanied 
to  tfaink,  to  draw  conclufiions,  to  extract  a  moral 
from  tbe  foUies  of  life,  by  some  dazzling  apbor- 
ism  from  Rochefoucault  or  La  Bruyère  I  Point, 
like  rhyme,  seizes  at  once  tbe  memory  snd  the 
imagination  ;  for  iny  own  part,  I  own  frankly,  thst 
I  should  never  bave  known  wbat  it  was  to  re- 
flect — I  sbould  never  bave  written  on  Political 
Economy — I  ebould  never  bave  penetrated  into 
tbe  cbaracter  of  my  rogue  of  a  guardian,  and 
saved  my  fortune  by  a  timely  act  of  prudence 
— I  sbould    never  bave  chosen  so  good  a  wife 

— nay,  I  sbould  never  bave  been  L 's  friend, 

if  I  bad  not,  one  wet  day  at  Versailles,  stum- 
bled  upon  Rocbefbucaulfs  Maxims:  &om  that 
moment  /  thougkt,  and  I  tbought  very  errone- 
ously  and  very  superfidally  for  some  time,  but 
tbe  babit  of  tbinking,  by  degrees,  cures  tbe 
hults  of  its  noviciateship  ;    and  I  often  bless 
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Rochefoucault  as  tbe  means  which  redeemed  ou 
from  a  lifé  of  extraTa^^ance  and  debaudieiy, 
from  the  clutehes  of  a  rascal,  and  made  me  fond 
of  ratîonal  pursuits  and  respectable  sodety .  Yet 
how  little  would  Rochefoucault:*s  book  seem,  to 
the  shallow  declaimer  on  the  heartlessDess  of  îta 
doctrines,  calculated  to  produce  so  good  an  effecL 
A.  Yes,  tbe  Ëiults  of  a  brilliant  writeran 
never  dangeroue  on  the  long  nin,  a  thousand 
people  read  hia  work  wlio  would  read  no  other; 
inquiiy  is  directed  to  eacb  of  bis  doctrines,  ît 
is  Boon  diBcovered  what  b  sound  and  what  ia 
fabe  ;  the  sound  become  sta^-ligfats,  and  tbe  fiUse 
beacons.  But  your  dull  writer  is  little  conned, 
little  discussed.  Debate,  that  great  winnower 
of  the  com  from  the  chaff,  ia  denied  him  ;  tbe 
'student  hears  of  him  aa  an  autbority,  reads  him 
witbout  a  guide,  imbibes  hïs  eirors,  and  retails 
them  as  a  proof  of  his  leaming.  In  a  word,  tbe 
dull  writer  doea  not  attract  to  wisdom  those  in- 
disposed  to  follow  ît  :  and  to  those  wbo  are  dis- 
posed  be  beqyeatha  as  good  a  chance  of  inheriting 
a  blunder  as  a  truth. 

L,  I  wil]  own  to  you  very  frankly  tbat  I  hxn 
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one  objection  to  b^nnituf  to  thinkj  from  the 
thoughts  of  thèse  worldly  inquirers.  Notwith- 
standing  Rochefoucault  tells  us  himsel^  with  so 
honest  a  gravity,  that  he  had  **  les  sentimens 
beaux,''  and  that  he  approyed  <'  extrêmement  les 
belles  passions,"  his  obvions  tendency  is  not  to 
ennoble  ;  he  represents  the  Tragi-comedy  of  the 
Great  World,  but  he  does  not  excite  us  to  fiU 
its  grand  parts  ;  he  tells  us  some  of  the  real 
motives  of  men,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  also 
the  better  motives  with  which  they  are  en- 
twined,  and  by  cultivating  which  they  can  be 
purified  and  raised  This  is  what  I  find,  not  to 
blâme,  but  to  lament,  in  most  of  the  authors 
who  bave  very  shrewdly,  and  with  a  félicitons 
and  just  pénétration,  unravelled  the  vices  and 
errors  of  mankind.  I  find  it  in  La  Bruyère,  in 
Rochefoucault,  even  in  the  more  weak  and 
tender  Vauvenargues,  whose  merits  bave,  I 
think,  been  so  unduly  extolled  by  Dugald 
Stewart  ;  I  find  it  in  Swift,  Ilelding,  (admirable 
moralist  as  the  latter  indubitably  is  in  ail  the 
lesser  branches  of   morals,)  and,    among  the 
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ancients,  who  so  rèmarkahle  for  the  same  want 
as  the  sarcastic  and  inimitable  Ludan?  But 
let  us  not  judge  hastily  ;  this  want  of  nobleness, 
80  to  speak,  is  not  neœssarUy  the  companion  of 
shrewdness.  But  mark,  where  we  find  the  noble 
and  the  shrewd  united,  we  acknowledge  at  once  a 
genius  of  the  very  highest  order  ;  we  acknow- 
ledge a  Shakspeare,  a  Tadtus,  a  Cervantes. 

A*  Another  characteristic  of  the  order  of 
writers  we  refer  to  is  this — ^they  are  too  apt  to 
disregard  books  and  to  write  from  their  own  ex- 
périence ;  now  an  expérience,  backed  upon  some 
wide  and  comprehensive  theory,  is  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  Truth  ;  but,  where  that  theory  is 
wanting,  the  expérience  makes  us  correct  in 
minute  points,  but  contracted,  and  therefore  in 
error,  on  the  whole  ;  for  error  is  but  a  view  of 
some  facts  instead  of  a  survey  of  alL 

L.  In  a  Word,  it  is  with  philosophers  as  with 
politidans  ;  the  expérience  that  guides  the  indi- 
viduals  must  be  no  rule  for  the  conununity. 
And  hère  I  remember  afineandjust  comparison 
of  the  Emperor  Julian's  :  speaking  of  some  one 
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who  derived  knowledge  firom  practice  rather 
dian  principle,  he  compares  him  to  an  empiric 
who,  by  practice,  may  cure  one  or  two  diseases 
with  which  he  is  Êuniliar;  but  having  no  Sys- 
tem, or  theory  of  art,  must  necessarily  be  igno- 
rant of  the  innumerable  complaints  which  hâve 
not  ùllen  under  his  personal  observation.  Yet 
flou;,  when  a  man  ventures  to  speak  of  a  com- 
prehensiye  and  sdentific  theory,  in  opposition  to 
some  narrow  and  cramped  practice,  he  who 
in  reality  is  the  physician, — ^^  he  is  exclaimed 
against  as  the  quack." 

Shortly  after  this  part  of  our  conversation, 

K went  away,  and  we  talked  on  some  mat- 

ters  connected  with  L *s  private  and  house- 

hold  affairs.  By  degrees,  while  our  commune 
grew  more  famîliar  and  confidential,  and  while 
the  shades  of  thèse  long  winter  evenings  gathered 
rapidly  over  us,  as  we  sate  alone  by  the  fire, 

L spoke  of  some  incidents  in  his  early  his- 

tory — and  I  who  had  always  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  even  the  smallest  matter  respecting  him,  and, 
despite  ourintimacy,  wasunacquainted  with  many 
particulars  of  his  life,  in  which  I  fancied  there 
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muat  be  eometfaing  not  unworthy  redtal,  pres»- 
ed  bim  eameetly  to  give  me  a  short  and  frank 
memoir  of  hÏB  actual  and  literary  hîe.  Indeed, 
I  was  anxious  that  eome  portion  of  the  worid 
should  know  as  much  as  may  now  be  known  of 
one  vbo  le  of  no  common  clay,  aod  who,  tbough 
be  bas  not  numbered  manjr  years,  and  bu 
pasaed  some  of  tbose  years  in  tbe  dissipation  and 
pleaflure  common  to  men  of  bis  birth  and  wealth, 
is  now,  at  least,  never  mentioned  by  tbose  whq 
know  him  witbout  a  love  bordering  on  idolatry, 
and  an  esteem  more  like  the  vénération  we  feel  for 
Bome  aged  and  eelebrated  philosopher,  tban  tfae 
femibar  attachaient  generally  felt  for  tbose  of 
our  own  years  and  of  no  public  réputation. 

*'  As  to  my  early  life,"  said  L ,  smiling 

in  answer  to  my  urgent  request,  "  I  feel  that  it 
is  but  an  ecbo  of  an  echa  I  do  not  refiise, 
however,  to  tell  it  you,  such  as  it  ïs  ;  for  ît  may 
give  food  to  aome  observations  from  you  more 
valuable  tban  the  events  which  excite  them; 
and,  as  to  some  later  epochs  in  my  short  career, 
it  wiU  comfort  me,  even  vhile  it  wounds,  to 
speak  of  them.     Come  to  me,  tben,  to-morrow. 
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and  I  will  recall  in  the  mean  while  what  may 
best  merit  repeating  in  the  memoir  you  so  in- 
considerately  ask  for.     But  do  not  leave  me  yet, 

dear    A .      Sit  down  again — ^let  us  draw 

nearer  to  the  fire — How  many  scènes  hâve  we 
witnessed  in  common — how  many  enterprises 
hâve  we  shared  !  let  us  talk  of  thèse,  and  to-mor- 
row  shall  come  my  solitary  history  :  sel^  self, 
the  etemal  self — ^let  us  nm  away  from  it  one 
day  more.  Covld  you  but  know  how  forcibly  it 
appears  to  me,  that  as  life  wanes  the  affections 
warm  ;  I  hâve  observed  thb  in  many  instances 
of  early  death  ;— early,  for  in  the  decay  by  years 
the  heart  outHves  ail  its  ties.  As  the  physical 
parts  stiffen,  so  harden  the  moraL  But  in 
youth,  when  ail  the  Affections  are  green  within 
us,  they  will  not  willingly  perish  ;  they  stretch 
forth  their  arms,  as  it  were,  firom  their  ruined 
and  falling  prison-house — they  yeam  for  ex- 
pansion and  release.  ^  Is  it,'  as  that  divine, 
though  ofiten  suUied  nature,  at  once  the  lumi- 
nary  and  the  beacon  to  English  statesmen,  bas 
somewhere  so  touchingly  aâked,   ^  is  it  that  we 

I  5 
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grow  more  tender  as  the  moment  of  our  great 
séparation  approaches,  or  is  it  that  they  wfao 
are  to  Hve  together  in  anotiier  state  (for  friend- 
ship  exists  not  but  for  the  good)  b^in  tofeel 
more  strongly  that  divine  sympathy  which  is  to 
be  the  great  bond  of  their  fiitm'e  sodety  ?  '  "  * 

I  could  bave  answered  this  remark  by  an  allu- 
sion to  the  change  in  the  physical  state  ;  the  re- 
laxation of  illness  ;  the  helplessness  we  feel  wben 
sicky  and  the  sensé  of  dependence,  the  deâie  to 
lean  samewhere,  that  the  debility  of  disease  oc- 
casions.   But  I  had  no  wish  to  chill  or  lower  the 

ima^natiye  tum  of  reasoning  to  which  L 

was  indined,  and  after  a  Utile  pause  he  continued: 
^<  For  men  who  bave  ardent  affections,  there 
seems  to  me  no  médium  between  public  life  and 
dbsatbSaction.  In  public  life  those  affections 
find  ample  channel;  they  become  benevolence, 
or  patriotism,  or  the  spirit  of  party — or,  finaUy, 
attaching  themselves  to  things,  not  persons,  con- 
centrate  into  ambition.  But  in  priyate  life, 
who,  after  the  first  enthusiasm  of  passion  de- 
parts,  who,  possessed  of  a  fervent  and  tend^ 

*  Bolingbroke's  Letters  to  Swift 
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soul,  is  ever  contented  with  the  retum  it  meets  ? 
A  Word,  a  glance,  chilk  us  ;  we  ask  for  too  keen 
a  sympathy;  we  ourselves  grow  irritable  that 
we  find  it  not — the  irritability  offends  ;  that  is 
attributed  to  the  temper  which  in  reality  is  the 
weakness  of  the  heart  —  accusation,  dispute, 
coldness,  succeed.  We  are  flung  back  upon  our 
own  breasts,  and  so  cornes  one  good  or  one 
evil — ^we  grow  devout  or  we  grow  selfish.  De- 
nied  vent  among  our  fellows,  the  affections  find 
a  refuge  in  heaven,  or  they  centre  in  a  peevish 
and  lonely  contraction  of  heart,  and  self-love  be- 
cornes  literally,  as  the  forgotten  Lee  bas  ex- 
pressed  it  generally, 

'  The  azletree  that  darts  through  ail  the  frame.' 

This  inévitable  alternative  is  more  especially  to 
be  noted  in  women;  their  affections  are  more 
acute  than  ours,  so  also  is  their  disappoint- 
ment  It  is  thus  you  see  the  credulous  fondness 
of  the  devotee,  or  the  fossilized  heart  of  the 
solitary  crone,  where,  some  thirty  years  back, 
you  would  bave  witnessed  a  soul  running  over 
with  love  for  ail  things  and  the  yeaming  to  be 
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loyed  again!     Ah!   why,   why  is  it  that  no 
natures  are  made  wholly  alike  ?  why  is  it  that,  of 
ail  blessings,  we  long  the  most  for  sympathy^ 
and  of  ail  blessings  it  is  that  which  none  (or  the 
exceptions  are  so  scanty  as  not  to  avail)  can  say, 
after  the  expérience  of  years  and  the  trial  of 
custom,  that  they  haye  possessed.  IVdton,  whose 
&te  through    Ufe  was  disappointment — disap- 
pointment  in  his  private  ties  and  his  public  at- 
tachments — IMQlton,  who  bas  descended  to  an  iin- 
thinking  posterity  as  possessing  amind,  however 
elevated,  at  least  austère  and  harsb,  bas,  in  one 
of  his  early  Latin  poems,  expressed  this  senti- 
ment with  a  melancholy  and  soft  pathos,  not 
often  found  in  the  golden  and  Platonic  richness 
of  his  youthful  effusions  in  his  own  language — 

*  Vix  sibi  quisque  parem  de  millibus  invenit  unum  ; 
Aut  si  fors  dederit  tandem  non  aspera  votis 
lUum  inopina  dies— qua  non  speraveris  hora 
Surripit — eternum  linquens  in  siecula  damnum.*  * 

*  Thus  prosaically  translated  : 

*'  Scarce  one  in  thousands  meets  a  kindred  heart  ; 
Or^  if  no  iiarsii  fate  grant^  at  last^  iiis  dreams, 
Swift  cornes  the  unforeboded  Doom  ; — and  lo> 
Leayes  to  ail  time  the  everlasting  I068 1" 
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^And  who  is  there  that  bath  not  said  to  him» 
sel^  if  possessed  for  a  short  time  of  one  heart, 
entirely  resembling  and  responding  to  bis  own, 
— who  has  not  said  to  himself  daily  and  hourly, 
<  This  cannot  last  !  '  Has  he  not  felt  a  dim, 
imacknowledged  dread  of  death?  has  he  not, 
for  the  first  time,  shrunk  firom  penetrating  into 
the  future?  has  he  not  become  timorous  and 
uneasy  ?  is  he  not  like  the  miser  who  joumeys 
on  a  road  begirt  with  a  thousand  périls,  and 
who  yet  carries  with  him  his  ail?  Alas  !  there 
was  a  world  of  deep  and  true  feeling  in  Byron's 
expression,  which,  critically  examined,  is  but  a 
conceit  Love  ^  bath,  indeed,  made  his  best  in- 
terpréter a  sigh.'  " 

A.  Say  what  we  will  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
thinking  men  are  cooling  from  the  opinion  first 
passed  upon  him,  no  poet  bath  touched  upon 
more  of  the  common  and  daily  chords  of  our 
nature. 

Zr.  His  merits  bave  undoubtedly  been  erro- 
neously  ranked  and  analysed  ;  and  the  just  cri- 
ticism  of  them  is  yet  to  come.    Nothing  seems  to 
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me  more  singiilar  in  the  history  of  imitation  than 
the  extraordinary  misconception  which  ail  Lord 
Byron's  imitators  incurred  with  respect  to  the 
strain  they  attempted  to  écho.  The  great  cha- 
racteristics  of  Lord  Byron  are  vigour  and 
nerve — he  addresses  the  common  feelings — he 
neyer  grows  mawkish,  nor  girlishly  sentimental— 
he  neyer,  despite  ail  his  digressions,  encourages 
the  foliage  to  the  préjudice  of  the  fi*uit  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  ail  the  imitators?— 
they  are  weak — ^they  whine — they  address  no 
common  passion — ^they  heap  up  gorgeous  words 
— they  make  pyramids  of  flowers — they  abjure 
vigour — ^they  talk  of  appealing  "  to  the  few 
congenial  minds" — they  are  proud  of  weary- 
ing  you,  and  consider  the  want  of  interest 
the  proof  of  a  sublime  genius.  Bjrron,  when 
he  complains,  is  the  hero  who  shows  his 
wounds  ;  his  imitators  are  beggars  in  the 
Street,  who  cry,  "Look  at  thèse  sores,  SirT 
In  the  former  case  there  is  pathos,  because 
there  is  admiration  as  well  as  pity  ;  in  the  latter 
there  is  disgust,  because  there  is  at  once  con- 
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tempt  for  the  pracdBed  wliine  and  the  feigned 
disease.  A  man  who  wiebes  now  to  succeed  in 
poetry  must  be  imbued  deeply  wîth  the  spîrit  of 
this  day,  not  that  of  the  past  :  he  must  hare 
caught  the  migfaty  ins^nration  which  is  breatb- 
ing  throughout  the  awakened  and  watcbful 
world  :  with  enthuBiasm  he  muet  bleod  a  com- 
mon  and  plain  Bense;  he  muet  address  the 
humours,  the  feeliugs,  and  the  undentandinge 
of  the  middle  as  well  aa  the  higher  orders  ;  he 
must  find  an  audience  in  Manchester  and  liver- 
pooL  Tbe  aristocratie  gloom,  the  lordly  misan- 
thropy,  that  Byron  represeated,  bave  perished 
amidst  the  action,  the  vividness,  the  life  of  thèse 
limes.  Instead  of  eentimeat,  let  ebrewd  wit  or 
determined  energy  be  the  vehide  ;  instead  of 
the  halnts  and  modes  of  a  few,  let  tbe  great  in- 
terests  of  tbe  many  be  the  thème. 

A-  But,  in  this  country,  the  aristocracy  yet 
make  the  Srst  class  of  readera  into  whose  haods 
poetry  faUs  ;  if  they  are  not  conciliated,  the  book 
does  not  become  the  fashion — if  not  the  fashion, 
the  middle  orders  will  never  read  it 
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£,.  But  can  this  last  ? — can  it  even  last  long  ? 
Will  there  be  no  sagacious,  no  powerfiil  cridc, 
who  will  drag  into  notice  what  can  &11  only  into 
a  temporary  neglect?  I  say  temporary,  for  you 
must  allow  that  whatever  addresses  the  multi- 
tude through  their  feelings,  or  tbeir  everktsting 
interestsj  must  be  destined  to  immortality  :  the 
directors,  the  loyers  of  the  multitude»  glad 
of  an  authority,  will  perpetually  recur  to  its 
pages — attention  directed  to  them,  &me  follows. 
To  prophesy  whether  or  not,  in  thèse  times,  a 
rising  author  will  become  illustrions,  let  me  in- 
quire  only,  after  satisfying  me  of  his  geiiius, 
how  Ceu:  he  is  the  servant  of  Truth — ^how  far  he  is 
willing  to  dedicate  ail  his  powers  to  her  worship 
— to  come  forth  from  his  cherished  moods  of 
thought,  from  the  strongholds  of  mannerism  and 
style — ^let  me  see  him  disdain  no  species  of  com- 
position that  promotes  her  good,  now  daring  the 
loftiest,  now  dignifying  the  lowest — let  me  see 
him  versatile  in  the  method,  but  the  same  in  the 
purpose — ^let  him  go  to  every  field  for  the  gar- 
land  or  the  harvest,  but  be  there  one  altar  for 
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ail  the  produce  !     Such  a  man  cannot  &il  of  be- 

coming  oreat  ;  through  envy,  through  neglect, 

through  hatred,  through  persécution,  he  will  win 

his  way  ;  he  will  neither  £alter  nor  grow  sick  at 

heart  ;  he  will  feel,  in  every  privation,  in  every 

disappointment,   the   certainty  of  his  reward; 

he  will  indulge  enthusiasm,  nor  dread  ridicule; 

he  wiU  brandish  the  blade  of  satire,  nor  fear  the 

enmity  he  excites.     By  little  and  little,   men 

will  see  in  him  who  fights  through  ail  obstacles 

a  champion  and  a  leader.     When  a  Principle  is 

to  be  struggled  for,  on  him  will  they  tum  their 

eyes  ;  when  a  Préjudice  is  to  be  stormed,  they 

will  look  to  see  his  pennant  wave  the  first  above 

the  breach.     Amidst  the  sweeping  and  gather- 

ing  Déluge  of  âges,  he  shall  be  saved,  for  Truth 

is  the  indestructible  and  blessed  Ark  to  which  he 

hatb  confided  his  name  ! 
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CONVERSATION  THE   FOURTH. 


CONTAININO   L- 


S   HUTORY. 


In  order  to  make  allowance  for  much  of  the 

manner  and  the  matter  of  L ^'s  conversadon, 

I  must  beg  the  reader  to  observe  how  largely'tbe 
&culties  of  the  imaginatioii  enter  even  into  tfaoee 
channels  of  his  mind  from  which  (were  the 
judgment  thoroughly  sound)  ail  tbat  is  merely 
imagmative  would   be  the  most  carefully  bar 

nished.     In  L 's  character,  indeed,  whatever 

may  be  his  talents,  there  was  always  a  string 
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hose^  something  morbid  and  vague,  which  even 
in  perceiving,  one  could  scarcely  contemn,  for  it 
gave  a  tendemess  to  bis  views,  and  a  glow  of 
sentiment  to  fais  opinions,  which  made  us  love 
him  better,  perhaps,  than  if  fais  leaming  and 
genius  had  been  accompanied  with  a  severer 
justness  of  reasoning.  For  my  own  part,  I,  who 
despise  rather  than  hâte  the  world,  and  seldom  .  \ 
see  any  thîng  that  seems  to  me,  if  rightly  ana-  ^ 
lyzed,  above  contempt,  am  often  carried  away  in 
spite  of  myself  by  fais  benevolence  of  opinion, 
and  fais  softening  and  gentle  order  of  philosophy. 
I  often  smile,  as  I  listen  to  fais  wandering  and 
Platonic  conjectures  on  our  earthly  end  and 
powers,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  smile  is  in 
disdain,  even  when  fais  reasoning  appears  the 
most  erratic. 

I  reminded  L ,  when  I  next  saw  him,  of 

his  promise,  in  our  last  conversation,  to  give  me 
a  sketch  of  his  early  history.  I  wished  it  to  be 
the  history  of  his  mind  as  well  as  his  adven- 
tures  ;  in  a  word,  a  literary  and  moral,  as  well 
as  actual  narrative, — "A  Memoir  of  a  Stu- 
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DENT."  The  moment  in  which  I  preâsed  the 
wish,  was  favourable.  He  was  in  better  spirits 
than  usual,  and  free  from  pain  ;  the  evening  was 
fine,  and  there  was  that  quiet  cheerfiilness  in 
the  air  which  we  sometimes  find  towards  the 
close  of  one  of  those  mild  days  that  occasionally 
relieve  the  severity  of  an  English  winter. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  AMBITIOUS  STUDENT. 

"  You  know,"  said  L ,  commencing  his 

story,  *<  that  I  was  bom  to  the  advantages  of  a 
good  name  and  of  more  than  a  moderate  opur 
lence  ;  the  care  of  my  éducation,  for  I  was  an 
orphan,  devolved  upon  my  aunt,  a  maiden  lady, 
of  some  considérable  acquirements  and  some  very 
rare  qualities  of  heart  Good  old  woman  !  how 
well  and  how  kindly  I  remember  her,  with  her 
high  cap  and  kerchie^  the  tortoise-shell  specta- 
cles, that  could  not  conceal  or  injure  the  gentle 
expression  of  her  eyes — eyes  above  which  the 
brow  never  frowned  !  How  well,  too,  I  remember 
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the  spelling-book,  and  the  grammar,  and  (as  I 
grew  older)  the  odd  volume  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
that  always  lay,  for  my  use  and  profit,  on  the 
old  dark  table  beside  her  chair.  And  something 
better  too,  than  spellmg  and  grammar,  ay,  and 
even  the  life  of  Caius  Marins,  with  that  grand 
and  terrible  incident  in  the  memoir  which  Plu- 
tarch  bas  so  finely  told,  of  how  the  intended 
murderer,  entering  the  great  Roman's  hiding* 
chamber,  (as  he  lay  there,  stricken  by  years  and 
misfortune,)  saw  through  the  dim  and  solemn 
twilight  of  the  room,  the  eye  of  the  purposed 
rictim  £sJl  like  a  waming  light  upon  him,  while 
a  Toice  exclaimed,  <  Darest  thou,  man,  to  slay 
Caius  Marins?'  and  how  the  stem  Gaul,  ail 
awe-stricken  and  amazed,  dropped  the  weapon, 
and  fled  from  the  chamber;  better,  I  say,  even 
than  spelling  and  grammar,  and  thèse  fine  le- 
gends  of  old,  were  certain  homely  precepts  with 
which  my  good  aunt  was  wont  to  diversify  the 
lecture.  Never  to  tell  a  lie,  never  to  do  a  mean 
action,  never  to  forsake  a  firiend,  and  never  to 
malign  a  foe  ;  thèse  were  the  hereditary  maxims 
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of  her  race,  and  thèse  she  instilled  into  my  mind 
as  something,  which  if  I  duly  remembered,  eren 
the  sin  of  forgetting  how  to  spell  words  in 
eight  syllables  might  be  reasonably  forgiven 
me. 

*<  I  was  sent  to  school  when  I  was  somewhere 
about  seven  years  old,  and  I  remained  at  that 
school  till  I  was  twelve,   and  could  constnie 
Ovid's  Epistles.     I  was  then  transplanted  to 
another,  better  adapted  to  my  increased  years 
*and  wisdom.     Thither  I  went  with  a  notable  re- 
solution which  greatly  tended  in  its  conséquences 
to  expand  my  future  character.     At  my  first 
academy,  I  had  been  so  often  and  so  bitterly 
the  victim  of  the  exubérant  ferocity  of  the  elder 
boys,  that  I  inly  resolved,  the  moment  I  was  of 
an  âge  and  stature  to  make  any  reasonable  sort 
of  defence,  to  anticipate  the  laws  of  honour,  and 
never  put  up,  in  tranquil  endurance,  with  a  blow. 
When,  therefore,  I  found  myself  at  a  new  school, 
and  at  the  âge  of  twelve  years,  I  saw  (in  my 
femcy)  the  epoch  of  resbtance  and  émancipation, 
which  I  had  so  long  coveted.    The  third  day  of 
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mj  arriva!  I  was  put  to  tbe  proof  ;  I  waa  struck 
by  a  boy  twice  my  size — I  returned  the  blow — 
we  fought,  and  I  was  conquered,  but  be  never 
struck  me  again.  Tbat  was  an  admirable  rule 
of  mine,  if  a  boy  bas  but  animal  baTdihcx>d;  for, 
for  one  Bound  beating  one  escapes  at  least  twenty 
leaser  ones,  witb  teasîttgB,  and  tormentings  in- 
definitely  numerous,  into  tbe  baigain.  No  boy 
tikes  to  engage  with  a  boy  much  less  than  him- 
sel^  and  ratfaer  than  do  so,  he  will  refrain  from 
the  pleaeure  of  tyrannizing.  We  cannot,  alas  ! 
in  the  présent  state  of  the  world,  leam  toc  early 
the  great  wisdom  of  Mesiatance.  I  canied  this 
rule,  howerer,  a  little  toc  tar,  as  you  sball  bear. 
I  had  never  been  once  touched,  once  eren  chid- 
den  by  tbe  master,  till  one  day,  when  I  was 
about  fifieen,  we  bad  a  desperate  quarrel,  en<Ung 
in  my  eipulûon.  There  waa  a  certain  usher 
in  the  Bchool,  a  very  pink  and  pattem  of  nshers. 
He  was  barsh  to  the  lesser  boys,  but  he  had  bis 
&Tourites  among  them — fellows  wbo  always 
called  him  '  Sb,*  and  oSered  bim  oranges.  To 
us  of  the  bigher  school,  he  was  generally  cour- 
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teous,  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  poUcy  to  get  hîm- 
self  invited  home  by  one  or  the  other  of  us 
during  the  bolidays.  For  this  purpose  be 
winked  at  many  of  our  transgressions,  allowed 
us  to  give  feasts  on  a  half-holiday,  and  said  no- 
thing  if  be  discovered  a  crib*  in  our  possession. 
But,  ob,  to  tbe  ndstress,  be  was  meekness  in 
a  buman  sbape.  Sucb  bumble  and  sleek  mo- 
desty  never  appeared  before  in  a  pair  of  drab 
inexpressibles  and  long  gaiters.  How  be  praised 
ber  pudding  on  a  Sunday  !  bow  be  extoUed  ber 
youngest  dunce  on  bis  entrance  into  Greek! 
bow  delicately  be  binted  at  ber  still  existent 
ebarms,  wben  sbe  wore  ber  new  silk  gown  at 
tbe  parisb  diurcb  !  and  bow  subtly  be  alluded 
to  ber  gentle  influence  over  tbe  rigid  doctor. 
Somebow  or  otber,  between  tbe  usber  and  my- 
self  tbere  was  a  fieud  ;  we  looked  on  eacb  otber 
not  lovingly  ;  be  said  I  bad  set  tbe  boys  against 
bim,  and  I  aecused  bim,  in  my  own  beart,  of 
doing  me  no  good  service  witb  tbe  &t  school- 

*  The  cant  word  at  scbools  for  a  iiteral  translation 
of  8ome  classic  author.  ^ 
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mUtress.  TUngs  at  length  came  to  an  open 
rupture.  One  eveniiig,  after  scbool,  the  usher 
was  indulging  himBel^  with  one  of  the  bîgher 
boys,  in  tbe  gentle  récréation  of  a  game  at 
draughts.  New,  after  school,  the  school-room 
belonged  solely  and  wholly  to  the  boys  ;  it  was 
a  wet  aftemoon,  and  some  half-a-dozen  of  us 
entered  into  a  game,  not  quite  so  quiet  as  that 

the   usher  was  engaged   în.     Mr.   com- 

manded  âlence  ;  my  coropanions  were  awed — 
not  so  myself  ;  I  insieted  on  our  right  to  be  aa 
noisy  as  we  would  out  of  schooL  My  éloquence 
convinced  tbem,  and  we  renewed  tbe  game.  Tlie 
usher  again  conimanded  silence  ;  we  afiected  not 
to  hear  him.  He  rose  ;  be  saw  me  in  the  act  of 
rébellion. 

"  '  Mr.  L ,'  cried  he,  '  do  you  hear  me, 

Sir  ?    Silence  !  ' 

**  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  ;  but  we  bave  a 
right  to  the  school-room  after  hours  ;  especially 
of  a  wet  evening.' 

"  '  Oh  !  very  well,  Sir  ;  very  well  ;  I  shall  re- 
port you  to  the  Doctor.'     So  saying,  tbe  usher 
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buttoned  up  bis  nether  gannent,  which  he  had 
a  curions  custom  of  unbracing  after  schoot, — 
espedally  when  engaged  in  draughts,  and  went 
forthwith  to  tfae  master.  I  continuèd  tbe  game. 
The  master  entered  He  was  a  tall,  gaant, 
lame  man,  very  dark  in  hue,  and  of  a  stern 
Cameronian  countenance,  with  a  cast  in  his 
eye. 

"  *  How  is  this,  Mr,  L ?  *  said  he,  walkii^ 

up  to  me;  *how  dared  you  disobey  Mr. 's 

orders?* 

<<  *  Sir  !  his  orders  were  against  the  custom  of 
the  schooL' 

***  Custom,  Sir;  and  who  gives  custom  to 
this  school  but  myself  ?    You  are  insolent,  Mr. 

L ,  and  you  don't  know  what  is  due  to  your 

superiors.' 

<<  ^  Superiors  !  '  saîd  I,  with  a  look  at  the 
usher.  The  master  thought  I  spoke  of  himself  ; 
his  choler  rose,  and  he  gave  me  a  box  on  the 
ear. 

<<  AU  my  blood  was  up  in  a  moment;  never 
yet,  under  that  roo(  had  I  received  a  blow  un- 
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avenged  on  the  spot  I  had  fougbt  my  way  in  the 
sdiool,  step  by  step,  to  the  fint  ranka  of  pugi- 
listic  heroism.  Tboee  taller  and  more  peace- 
able  than  mysel^  bated  me,  but  attadced  not  ; 
thèse  were  now  around  me  exuldog  in  my  mor- 
tiâcation;  I  Baw  them  nudge  each  other  with 
insolent  satisbction  ;  I  saw  their  eyes  gloat  and 
thùr  features  grin.  The  master  had  nerer  be- 
fore  Btruck  a  boy  în  my  class.  The  inault  was 
tenfold,  because  unparalleled.  Ail  thèse  thoughts 
flashed  across  me.  I  gathered  myaelf  up,  clencb- 
ed  my  fist,  and,  wîtb  a  eudden  and  alœoet  im~ 
consdous  effort,  I  retumed,  and  in  no  gentle 
manner,  the  blow  I  had  received.  Tlte  péda- 
gogue could  bave  cnished  me  on  the  spot  ;  he 
was  a  remarkably  powerful  man.  I  bonour  him 
at  this  moment  for  hia  fbrbearance  ;  at  that  mo- 
ment I  despised  him  ht  his  cowardïce.  He 
iookfld  tbunderatnick,  after  he  iiad  reoeived  so 
audaciouB  a  proof  of  my  contmnacy  ;  the  blood 
left,  and  then  gushed  buniingly  back  to,  hia  sal- 
low  cheek.  '  It  te  well,  Sir,'  said  he,  at  lengtb, 
'  follow  me  !'  and  he  walked  atraight  out  of  the 
k2 
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school-room.  I  obeyed  with  a  mechanical  and 
dogged  sullenness.  He  led  the  way  into  tfae 
house,  which  was  detached  fix>m  the  school- 
room;  entered  a  little  dingy  fix>nt  parlour,  in 
which  only  once  before  (the  eve  of  my  first  ap- 
pearance  under  his  roof)  had  I  ever  set  foot; 
motioned  me  also  within  the  apartment  ;  gave 
me  one  stem,  contemptuous  look  ;  tumed  on  his 
heel  ;  left  the  room  ;  locked  the  door,  and  I  was 
alone.  At  night  the  maid-servants  came  in,  and 
made  up  a  bed  on  a  Uttle  black  horsehair  8o£a. 
There  was  I  left  to  repose.  The  next  moming 
came  at  last  My  breakfast  was  brought  me, 
in  a  mysterious  silence.  I  began  to  be  affected 
by  the  monotony  and  dulness  of  my  seclusion.  I 
looked  carefully  round  the  Uttle  chamber  for  a 
book,  and  at  length,  behind  a  red  tea-tray,  I 
found  one.  It  was — I  remember  it  well — it  was 
Beloe's  Sexagenarian.  I  bave  never  looked  into 
the  book  since,  but  it  made  considérable  impres- 
sion on  me  at  the  time — a  dull,  melancholy  im- 
pression, like  that  produced  on  us  by  a  rainy, 
drizzling  day;  there  seemed  to  me  then  a  stag- 
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nant  quiet,  a  heavy  repose  about  the  memoir 
which  saddened  me  with  the  idea  of  a  man 
writing  the  biography  of  a  life  never  enjoyed, 
and  whoUy  unconscious  that  it  had  not  been  en- 
joyed to  the  utmost  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
hnpression  is  not  a  just  one,  and  were  I  to  read 
the  book  again,  it  might  create  very  différent 
sensations.  But  I  recoUect  that  I  said,  at  some 
passage  or  another,  with  considérable  fervour, 
*  Well,  I  will  never  dévote  existence  to  becoming 
a  scholar/  I  had  not  finished  the  book,  when 
the  mistress  entered,  as  if  looking  for  a  bunch  of 
keys,  but  in  reality  to  see  how  I  was  employed  ; 
a  very  angry  glanée  did  she  cast  upon  my  poor 
amusement  with  the  Sexagenarian,  and  about 
two  minutes  after  she  left  the  room,  a  servant 
entered  and  demanded  the  book.  The  reading 
of  the  Sexagenarian  remains  yet  unconcluded, 
and  most  probably  will  so  remain  to  my  dying 
day.  A  gloomy  evening  and  a  sleepless  night 
succeeded  ;  but  early  next  moming  a  ring  was 
heard  at  the  gâte,  and  from  the  window  of  my 
dungeon,  I  saw  the  servant  open  the  gâte,  and 
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my  aunt  walk  up  the  Utile  strait  ribboo 
of  gravel,  that  intersected  what  was  termed 
the  front  gardeiL  In  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards,  the  Doctor  entered  witli  my  poor  reladon, 
the  latter  in  tears.  The  Doctor  had  dedared 
himself  inexorable  ;  nothing  less  than  my  expul- 
sion would  atone  for  my  crime.  Now  my  aunt 
was  appalled  by  the  word  expulsion  ;  she  had 
heard  of  boys  to  whom  expulsion  had  been  rub 
for  life  ;  on  whom  it  had  shut  the  gâtes  of  col- 
lège ;  the  advantages  of  connexion  ;  the  fold  of 
the  churdi  ;  the  honours  of  civil  professions  ;  it 
was  a  Sound  full  of  omen  and  doom  to  her  ear. 
She  struggled  against  what  she  deemed  so  last- 
ing  a  disgrâce.  I  remained  in  the  dignity  of 
silence,  stnick  to  the  heart  by  her  grief  and  re- 
proaches,  but  resolved  to  show  no  token  of 
remorse. 

^^  <  Look,  Ma'am/  cried  the  Doctor,  irritated 
by  my  obstinacy  ;  '  look  at  the  young  gentleman's 
countenance:  do  you  see  repentance  there?* 
My  aunt  looked,  and  I  walked  to  the  window  to 
hide  my  face.     This  finished  the  business,  and  I 
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retumed  home  that  day  with  my  aunt  ;  who  saw 
in  me  a  future  outcast,  and  a  man  undone  for 
life,  for  want  of  a  proper  facility  in  bearing  boxes 
on  the  ear. 

<^  Within  a  week  from  that  time  I  waa  in  the 
house  of  a  gentleman,  who  professed  not  to  keep 
a  school,  but  to  take  pupils, — a  nice  distinction, 
that  séparâtes  the  schoolmaster  firom  the  tutor. 
There  were  about  six  of  us,  from  the  âge  of  fif- 
teen  to  eighteen.  He  undertook  to  prépare  us 
for  the  University,  and  with  him,  in  real  eamest, 
I,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  leam.  Yes  ;  there 
oommenced  an  epoch  both  in  my  mind  and 
heart, — I  woke  to  the  knowledge  of  books  and 
also  of  myseli  In  one  year  I  passed  over  a 
world  of  feelings.  From  the  child  I  rose  at  once 
mto  the  man.  But  let  me  tell  my  story  metho- 
dically  ;  and  first,  as  to  the  éducation  of  the  intel- 
lect    Mr.  S was  an  élégant  and  graceful 

scholar,  of  the  orthodox  University  calibre^  not 
deeply  leamed,  but  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  beauties  and  the  subtleties  of  the  authors  he 
had  read.    You  know,  A ^  what  authors  an 
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University  scholar  does  read,  and  those  wlûdi 
he  neglects.  At  this  time,  it  is  with  thoee  mwt 
generally  neglected  that  I  am  least  imperfecdy 
acquainted  ;  but  it  was  not  so  then,  as  you  may 

suppose.     Before  I  went  to  Mr.  S 's  I  cer- 

tainly  had  never  betrayed  any  very  studious  dis^ 
position  ;  the  ordinary  and  hacknied  method  of 
construing,  and  parsing,  and  leaming  by  heart, 
and  making  thèmes,  whose  only  possible  excel- 
lence was  to  be  unoriginal»  and  verses,  in  whidi 
the  highest  beauty  was  a  dextrous  plagiarism  ;- 
ail  this  had  disgusted  me  betimes,  and  I 
shirked  lessons  with  the  same  avidity  as  the 
rest  of  my  tribe.  It  became  suddenly  différent 
with  Mr.  S  The  first  day  of  my  arrivai,  I 

took  up  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  Into  what  a 
delightful  récréation  did  S—  manage  to  con- 
vert  the  task  I  had  hitherto  thought  so  weari- 
some, — how  eloquently  he  dwelt  on  each  poetical 
expression, — how  richly  he  illustrated  every 
beauty  by  comparisons  and  contrasts  from  the 
pages  of  other  poets  !  What  a  life  he  breathed 
into  the  dull  lecture  I     How  glowingly,  as  if 
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touched  by  a  wand,  was  the  Greek  crabbed  sen- 
tence, hitherto  breathing  but  of  lexicons  and 
grammars,  exalted  into  the  freshness  and  the 
glory  of  the  poet  I  Euripides  was  the  first  of 
the  divine  spirits  of  old,  who  taught  me  to  biun 
over  the  dreams  of  fiction  ;  and  so  great  and 
deep  is  my  gratitude,  that  at  this  day  I  read  bis 
plays  more  often  than  I  do  even  those  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  imagine  that  beauties  speak  to  me 
from  that  little  old  wom  édition,  in  which  I  then 
read  him,  that  are  dumb  and  lifeless  to  every 
heart  but  my  own.  I  now  studied  with  a  new 
frame  of  mind  :  first,  I  began  to  admire — then 
to  dwell  upon  what  I  admired — then  to  criticise, 
or  sometimes  to  imitate.  Within  two  years  I  had 
read  and  pondered  over  the  works  of  ahnost  ail 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  historians,  orators  I 
the  pages  of  the  philosophers  alone  were  shut  to 
me.     The  divine  lore  of  Plato,  and  the  hard  and 

grasping  intellect  of  the  Stagyrite,  S did 

not  undertake  to  decipher  and  expound.  I  ex- 
cept,  indeed,  those  hacknied  aiid  petty  portions 
of  the  latter,   through  which  every  orthodox 

k5 
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echoolman  pushes  hia  brief  but  unwiUing  way. 
Yoii  reeoUectthat  passage  in  C^bbon'a  Menïwn, 
in  which  he  subjoins,  witb  a  pedaofs  pteaùng 
ostentation,  tbe  list  of  tbe  books  he  had  read,  I 
think,  within  a  year.  Judge  of  tbe  grstificatioii 
to  my  pride,  when,  chancing  to  meet  with  this 
'  passage,  I  found  tbat  my  labours  in  this  depart- 
ment  bad  at  least  equalled  tbose  of  tbe  triumpb- 
ant  bistorian.  ^ 

"  I  had  been  little  more  than  a  year  witb 

S ,  and  a  fit,  one  bright  spnog  morning, 

came  over  me — a  fit  of  poetry.  From  tbat  time 
tbe  disorder  increased,  for  I  indulged  it;  and 
thougb  Bucb  of  my  peifbrmances  as  bave  been 
seen  by  friendly  eyes  bave  been  looked  upon  as 
médiocre  enougb,  I  still  beUeve,  tbat  if  ever  I 
could  win  a  laatîng  réputation,  it  would  be 
through  that  channeL  Love  usually  accom- 
panies  poetry,  and,  in  my  case,  tbere  was  no  ex- 
ception to  tbe  rule. 

"  Tbere  was  a  slender,  but  pleasant  brook, 
about  two  miles  from  S  'a  bouse,  to  which 
one  or  two  of  us  were  accustomed,  in  tbe  sum- 
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mer  days,  to  repair  to  bathe  and  gaimter  away 
our  leisure  hours.  To  this  fsivoiirite  spot  I  one 
day  went  alone,  and  crossing  a  field  which  led 
to  the  brook,  I  encountered  two  ladies,  with  one 
of  whom,  having  met  her  at  some  bouse  in  tbe 
neighbourbood,  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance. 
We  Btopped  to  speak  to  eacb  other,  and  I  saw  ^ 
the  &ce  of  ber  companion.  Alas  I  were  I  to 
bve  ten  tbousand  lives,  tbere  would  never  be  a 
moment  in  wbicn  I  could  be  alone — ^nôr  sleeping, 
and  tbat  face  not  witb  me  ! 

^<  My  acquaintance  introdueed  us  to  eacb 
other.    I  walked  bome  witb  tbem  to  the  bouse 

ci  Miss  D (so  was  tbe  atrange,  wbo  was 

also  tbe  younger,  lady  named).  Tbe  next  day 
I  called  upon  ber.  Tbe  acquaintance  tbus  com- 
menced  did  not  droop  ;  and,  notwitbstanding  our 

youtb—  for  Lucy  D was  only  seventeen, 

and  I  nearly  a  year  yoimger — ^we  soon  loved, 
and  witb  a  love,  wbicb,  full  of  poesy  and  dream- 
ing,  as  from  our  âge  it  necessarily  must  bave 
been,  was  not  less  durable,  nor  less  beart-felt, 
tban  if  it  bad  arisen  from  tbe  deeper  and  more 
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earthly  sources  from  which  later  life  draws  its 
*       affections. 

''  O  God  !  how  little  did  I  think  of  what 
our  young  folly  entailed  upon  usi  We  de- 
livered  ourselves  up  to  the  dictâtes  of  our  hearts, 
and  forgot  that  there  was  a  future.  Neither  of 
^us  had  any  ulterior  design;  we  did  not  think 
— ^poor  children  that  we  were — of  marriage,  and 
settlements,  and  consent  of  relations.  We 
touched  each  other's  hands,  and  were  happy  ; 
we  read  poetry  together — and  when  we  lifted 
up  our  eyes  firom  the  page,  those  eyes  met,  and 
we  did  not  know  why  our  hearts  beat  so  vio- 
lently  ;  and  at  length,  when  we  spake  of  love, 

and  when  we  called  each  other  Lucy  and ; 

when  we  described  ail  that  we  thought  in  ab- 
sence— and  ail  we  had  felt  when  présent — 
when  we  sat  with  oiu*  hands  locked  each  in  each 
— and  at  last,  growing  bolder,  when  in  the  still 
and  quiet  loneliness  of  a  summer  twilight  we  ex- 
changed  our  first  kiss,  we  did  notdream  that  the 
world  forbade  what  seemed  to  us  so  natural  ;  nor 
— feeling  in  our  own  hearts  the  impossibility  of 
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change — did  we  ever  ask  whether  this  sweet  and 
mystic  state  of  existence  was  to  last  for  ever  I 

"  Lucy  was  an  only  child  ;  her  fsither  was  à 
man  of  wretched  character.  A  profligate,  a 
gambler  —  ruined  alike  in  fortune,  hope,  and 
réputation,  he  was  yet  her  only  guardian 
and  protector.     The  village  in  which  we  botl\ 

resided  was  néar  London  ;  there  Mr.  D had 

a  small  cottage,  where  he  left  his  daughter  and 
his  slender  establishment  for  days,  and  some- 
times  for  weeks  together,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
equivocal  spéculations — ^giving  no  address,  and 
engaged  in  no  professional  mode  of  life.  Lucy's 
mother  had  died  long  since,  of  a  broken  heart — 
(that  fate,  too,  was  afiterwards  her  daughter's) 
— so  that  this  poor  girl  was  literally  without  a 
monitor  or  a  friend,  save  her  own  innocence — 
and,  alas  !  innocence  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
expérience.  The  lady  with  whom  I  had  met 
her  had  known  her  mother,  and  she  felt  com- 
passion for  the  child.  She  saw  her  constantly, 
and  sometimes  took  her  to  her  own  house, 
whenever  she  was  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
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that  was  not  often,  and  only  for  a  few  àuys  at 
a  time.  Her  exoepted,  Lucy  had  no  fenude 
Mend. 

^'Was  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  she  allowed 
herself  to  meet  me? — that  we  spent  hours 
and  hours  together? — ^that  she  called  me 
her  only  friend — ^her  brother  as  well  as  her 
lover  ?  There  was  a  pecuUarity  in  our  attach- 
ment  worth  noticing.  Never,  from  the  first 
hour  of  onr  meeting  to  the  last  of  our  sépara- 
tion, did  we  ever  say  an  unkind  or  cutting  word 
to  each  other.  living  so  much  alone— never 
meeting  m  the  world — ^unaequainted  with  ail  the 
tricksy  and  doubts,  and  artifices  of  life,  we  never 
had  cause  for  the  jealousy  and  the  reproach,  the 
sharp  suspicion,  or  the  premeditatéd  coquetry, 
which  diversify  the  current  of  loves  formed  in 
Society — the  kindest  language,  the  most  tender 
thoughts,  alone  occiured  to  us.  If  any  thing 
prevented  her  meeting  me,  she  never  concealed 
her  sorrow,  nor  did  I  ever  afiect  to  dnde*  We 
knew  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  we 
were  ail  in  aU  to  each  other — and  there  was 
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never  any  disguise  to  the  clear  and  full  under- 
standing  of  that  delicious  knowledge.  Poor — 
poor  Lucy  I  what  an  âge  seems  to  bave  passed 
since  that  time  I  How  dim  and  melancholy,  yet, 
oh  !  how  &ithfu],  are  the  hues  in  which  that 
rranembrance  is  dothed  !  When  I  muse  over 
that  time,  I  start,  and  ask  myself  if  it  was  real, 
or  if  I  àid  not  whoUy  dream  it — and,  with  the  in- 
tenseness  of  the  dream,  fancy  it  a  truth.  Many 
other  passages  in  my  life  hâve  been  romantic^ 
and  many,  too,  coloured  by  the  affections.  But 
this  short  part  of  my  existence  is  divided  utterly 
from  the  rest — ^it  seems  to  bave  no  connexion 
with  ail  else  that  I  bave  felt  and  acted — a 
strange  and  visionary  wandering  out  of  the 
living  world  —  baving  hère  no  being  and  no 
paralleL 

**  One  evening  we  were  to  meet  at  a  sequester- 
ed  and  lonely  part  of  the  brook's  course,  a  spot 
which  was  our  usual  rendezvous.  I  waited  con- 
siderably  beyond  the  time  appointed,  and  was 
just  going  sorrowfully  away  when  she  appeared 
As  she  approached,  I  saw  that  she  was  in  tears 
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— and  she  could  not  for  several  moments  speak 
for  weeping.  At  length  I  leamed  that  her 
fsither  had  just  retumed  home,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence— that  he  had  announced  his  intention  of 
immediately  qnitting  their  présent  home  and 
going  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  or — per- 
haps  even  abroaxL 

"  And  this  chance  so  probable,  so  certain — 
this  chance  of  séparation  had  never  occurred  to 
us  before  !  We  had  lived  in  the  Happy  VaUey, 
nor  thought  of  the  strange  and  désert  lands  that 
stretched  beyond  the  mountains  around  us  !  I 
was  stricken,  as  it  were,  into  torpor  at  the  intel- 
ligence. I  did  not  speak,  or  attempt,  for  seyeral 
moments,  to  console  her.  At  length  we  sat 
down  under  an  old  tree,  and  Lucy  it  was  who 
spoke  first  I  cannot  say  whether  Lucy  was 
beautiful  or  not,  nor  will  I  attempt  to  describe 
her  ;  for  it  bas  seemed  to  me  that  there  would 
be  the  same  apathy  and  triteness  of  heart  neces- 
sary,  to  dwell  coldly  upon  that  bce  and  figure — 
which  are  now  dust — as  it  would  ask  in  a  bride- 
groom  widowed  ère   the  first  intoxication  was 
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over,  to  minute  and  item  every  inch  and  article 
in  his  bridai  chamber.  But  putting  her  out- 
ward  attractions  whoUy  aside,  there  was  some- 
thing  in  Lucy's  sweet  and  kind  voice  which 
would  hâve  filled  me  with  love,  even  for  defor- 
mity  ;  and  now,  when  quite  forgetting  hersel^ 
she  thought  only  of  comfort  and  hope  for  me, 
my  love  to  her  seemed  to  grow  and  expand,  and 
leave  within  me  no  thought,  no  feeling,  that  it  did 
not  seize  and  colour.  It  is  an  odd  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  human  heart,  that  the  times  most 
sad  to  expérience  are  often  the  most  gratefiil  to 
recall  ;  and  of  ail  the  passages  in  oiu*  brief  and 
chequered  love,  none  hâve  I  clung  to  so  fondly 
or  cherished  so  tenderly,  as  the  remembrance  of 
that  desolate  and  tearful  hour.  We  walked 
slowly  home,  speaking  very  Uttle,  and  lingering 
on  the  way — and  my  arm  was  round  her  waist 
ail  the  time.  Had  we  fixed  any  scheme — formed 
any  plan  for  hope? — none  !  We  were  (and  felt 
ourselves — nor  struggled  against  the  knowledge) 
— we  were  plajrthings  in  the  hands  of  Fate.     It 
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is  only  in  afiter-years  that  Wisdom  (which  is  the 
gift  of  Prophecy)  prépares  us  for,  or  delivers  us 
from,  Destiny  !  There  was  a  little  stile  at  the 
entrance  of  the  garden  round  Lucy's  home,  and 
sheltered  as  it  was  by  trees  and  bushes,  it  was 
there,  whenever  we  met,  we  took  our  last  adieu 
^-and  there  that  evening  we  stopped,  and  lin- 
gered  over  our  parting  words  and  our  parting 
kiss — and  ut  length,  when  I  tore  mjrself  away,  I 
looked  back  and  saw  her  in  the  sad  and  grey 
light  of  the  evening  stiU  there,  still  watchinj^ 
still  weeping  !  What,  what  hours  of  anguish 
and  gnawing  of  heart  must  one,  who  loved  se 
kindly  and  so  entirely  as  she  did,  hâve  after- 
wards  endured  ! 

<<  As  I  lay  awake  that  night,  a  project,  natural 
enough,  darted  across  me.  I  would  seek  Luc/s 
&ther,  conmiunicate  our  attachment,  and  sue  for 
his  approbation.  We  might,  indeed,  be  too 
young  for  marriage — but  we  could  wait,  and  love 
each  other  in  the  meanwhile.  I  lost  no  time 
in  foUowing  up  this  resolution.    The  next  day, 
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before  noon,  I  was  at  the  door  of  Lucy's  cottage 
— I  was  in  the  little  chamber  that  faced  the  gar- 
den,  alone  with  her  fsither. 

^  A  boy  forms  strange  notions  of  a  man  who 
is  considered  a  scoundreL  I  was  prepared  to 
see  one  of  fierce  and  sullen  appearance,  and  to 
meet  with  a  rude  and  coarse  réception.    I  found 

in  Mr.  D a  person  who  early  accustomed 

—  (for  he  was  of  high  birth)— -to  polished  society, 
stiill  preserved,  in  bis  manner  and  appearance, 
its  best  characteristics.  His  voice  was  soft  and 
bland  ;  his  face,  though  haggard  and  wom,  re- 
tained  the  traces  of  early  beauty';  and  a  cour- 
teous  and  attentive  ease  of  deportment  had  been 
probably  improved  by  the  habits  of  deceiving 
others,  rather  than  impaired.  I  told  our  story 
to  this  man,  frankly  and  fully.  When  I  had 
done,  he  rose  ;  he  took  me  by  the  hand;  he  ex- 
pressed  some  regret,  yet  some  satis&ction,  at 
what  he  had  heard.  He  was  sensible  how  much 
peculiar  circumstances  had  obliged  him  to  leave 
his  daughter  unprotected  ;  he  was  sensible,  also, 
that  from  my  birth  and  future  fortunes,  my  affec- 
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tion  did  honoiir  to  the  object  of  my  choice.  No- 
thing  would  bave  made  him  so  happy,  so  proud, 
had  I  been  older — had  I  been  my  own  master. 
But  I  and  he,  alas  !  must  be  aware  that  my 
friends  and  guardians  would  never  consent  to 
my  forming  any  engagement  at  so  prématuré  an 
âge,  and  they  and  the  world  would  impute  the 
blâme  to  hûn  ;  for  calumny  (be  added  in  a  me- 
lancholy  tone)  had  been  busy  with  bis  name, 
and  any  story,  however  £alse  or  idle,  would  be 
believed  of  one  who  was  out  of  the  world's  affec- 
tions. 

^^  AU  this,  and  much  more,  did  he  say  ;  and  I 
pitied  him  while  he  spoke.  Oiu*  conférence 
then  ended  in  nothing  fixed; — but — hm  asked 
me  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day.  In  a  word, 
while  he  forbade  me  at  présent  to  reciu*  to  the 
subject,  he  allowed  me  to  see  bis  daugfater  as 
often  as  I  pleased:  this  lasted  for  about  ten 
days.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  when  I  made  my 

usual  moming  visit,  I  saw  D alone  :  he  ap- 

peared  much  agitated.  He  was  about,  he  said, 
to  be  arrested.     He  was  undone  for  ever — and 
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bis  poor  daughter  ! — ^he  could  &ay  no  more — bis 
nunly  heart  was  overcome,  and  be  hid  bis  îace 
witb  bis  banda.  I  attempted  to  console  bim, 
and  inquired  the  sum  necessary  to  relieve  bim. 
It  was  considérable  ;  and  on  bearing  it  named, 
œy  power  of  consolation  I  deemed  over  at  once. 
I  was  mÏBtaken.  But  wby  dwell  on  so  hacknied 
a  topic,  as  tbat  of  a  sbarper  on  the  one  band, 
and  a  dupe  on  the  other  ?  I  saw  a  gentleman 
of  the  tribe  of  Israël — I  raised  a  Bum  of  money, 
to  be  repaid  when  I  came  of  âge,  and  that  sum 

was  placed  in  D 's  hands.     My  intercourse 

with  Lucy  continued  ;  but  not  long.  This  mat- 
ter  came  to  the  eare  of  one  wbo  had  aucceeded 
my  poor  aunt,  now  no  more,  as  my  guardian. 

He  saw  D ,  and  threatened  him  with  pénal- 

ties,  which  the  sharper  did  not  dare  to  brave. 
My  guardian  was  a  man  of  the  world  ;  he  stùd 
nothing  to  me  on  the  subject,  but  he  hegged  me 
to  accompany  bim  on  a  short  tour  through  a 
neighhouring  county.  I  took  leave  of  Lucy  only 
for  a  few  days  as  I  imaj^ned.  I  accompanied 
my  guardian — was  a  week  absent — retumed — 
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and  hafitened  to  the  cottage  :  it  was  shut  up— 
an  old  woman  opened  the  door— -they  were  gone, 
£ather  and  daughter,  none  knew  whither  ! 

<^  It  was  now  that  my  guardian  diadoeed  hb 
share  in  this  event,  so  teriibly  imexpected  by 

me.     He  unfolded  the  arts  of  D ;  he  heW 

up  his  character  in  its  true  light     I  listened  to 

him  patiently,  while  he  proceeded  thus  un  ;  but 

when,  encouraged  by  my  silence,  he  attempted 

to  insinuate  that  Lucy  was  impUcated  in  ber 

fiither's  artifices — that  she  had  lent  herself  to 

decoy,   to  the  mutual  advantage  of  sire  and 

daughter,  the  inexperienced  heir  of  considérable 

fortunes,    my  rage  and  indignation  exploded  at 

once.     High  words  ensued.     I  defied  hi%autho- 

rity — I  laughed  at  his  menaces — I  openly  de- 

clared  my  resolution  of  tracing  Lucy  to  the  end 

of  the  world,  and  marrying  her  the  instant  she 

was  fDund.  Whether  or  not  that  my  guardian  had 

penetrated  sufficiently  into  my  character  to  see 

that  force  was  not  the  means  by  which  I  was  to 

be  guided,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  he  softened  firom 

his  tone  at  last — apologized  for  his  wannth— -con- 
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descended  to  Bootbe  and  remonstrate— and  our 
dispute  ended  in  a  compromiBe.     I  coneented  to 

leave  Mr.  S ,  and  to  Epend  the  next  year, 

prepantory  to  my  going  to  the  univerrity,  with 
my  guardian  :  he  promised,  on  the  other  band, 
that  i^  at  the  end  of  that  year,  I  still  wiehed  to 
diacover  Lucy,  he  vould  throw  no  ohatacles  in 
the  way  of  my  seardi.  I  was  ill-contented  with 
tfaîs  compact  ;  but  I  was  iuduced  to  it  by  my 
firm  persuasion  that  Lucy  would  write  to  me, 
and  that  we  should  console  each  other,  at  least, 
by  a  knowledge  of  oui  mutual  situation  and  our 
mutual  constancy.  In  this  persuamon,  I  in- 
sisted  on  remaining  six  weeks  longer  with  S  , 
and  gsîfied  my  point  ;  and  that  any  letter  Lucy 
might  write  might  not  be  exposed  to  officious 
intervention  from  S ,  or  my  guardian's  satel- 
lites, I  walked  erery  day  to  meet  the  postman 
wbo  was  accustomed  to  bring  our  letters.  None 
came  from  Lucy.     Afterwaids,  I  leamed  that 

D ,  whom  my  guardian  bad  wisely  boug^t, 

as  well  as  intimidated,  had  intercepted  three 
letters  which  ehe  had  addressed  to  me  in  ber 
unsuspecting    confidence — and    that  sbe   only 
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ceased  to  write  when  she  ceased  to  beliere  in 
me. 

<<  I  went  to  réside  with  my  guardian.  A  man 
of  a  hospitable  and  libéral  tum,  his  house  was 
always  fiiU  of  guests,  who  were  cuUed  from  Ae 
most  agreeable  cirdes  in  London.  We  lived  in 
a  perpétuai  round  of  amusement;  and  my  uncle, 
who  tbought  I  should  be  rich  enough  to  afibrd 
to  be  ignorant,  was  more  anxious  that  I  shouU 
divert  my  mind  than  instruct  it  Well,  thii 
year  passed  slowly  and  sadly  away,  despite  of 
the  gaiety  around  me;  and,  at  the  end  of  tfaat 
time,  I  left  my  uncle  to  go  to  the  University; 
but  I  first  lingered  in  London  to  make  inquiries 

afler  D .     I  could  leam  no  certain  tidings 

of  him,  but  heard  that  the  most  probable  place 

to  find  him  was  a  certain  gaming-house  in  K 

Street  Thither  I  repaired  forthwith.  It  was 
a  haunt  of  no  délicate  and  luxurious  order  of 
vice;  the  chain  attached  to  the  threshold  indi- 
cated  suspicion  of  the  spies  of  justice;  and  a 
grim  and  sullen  face  peered  jealously  upon  me 
before  I  was  suffered  to  ascend  the  filthy  and 
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noiaome  staircase.  But  iny  search  was  destiiied 
to  a  brifef  end.  At  the  head  of  the  Rouge  et 
Noir  table,  taâng  my  eyes  the  moment  I  en- 
tered  the  eril  chamber,  was  the  niarked  and 

working  countenance  of  D . 

"  He  did  not  look  up — no,  not  once,  ail  the 
tîme  he  played:  he  won  largely — ^rose  with  a 
flusbed  &ce  and  trembling  hand — descended  the 
stairs — stopped  in  a  room  below,  where  a  table 
was  spread  with  meata  and  wine — took  a  large 
tumbler  of  Madeira,  and  left  the  house.  I  had 
waited  patiently — I  had  followed  him  with  a 
noiselees  step^I  now  drew  my  breath  hard, 
clenc^ed  my  banda,  as  if  to  nerve  myself  for  a 
contest — and  as  he  paused  for  a  moment  under 
one  of  the  lamps,  seemingly  in  doubt  whither  to 
go — I  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  uttered 
his  name.  His  eyee  wandered  with  a  leaden 
and  dull  gaze  over  my  face  before  he  remem- 
bered  me.  Then  he  recovered  bis  usual  bland 
smile  and  soft  tone.  He  grasped  my  unwiUing 
haod,  and  inquired  witb  the  tendemess  of  a 
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parent  afier  my  health.    I  did  not  heed  his 
words.     ^  Your  daugfater?'  said  I,  convulavely. 

<<  <  Ah  !  you  were  old  friends,'  quoth  he, 
smiling;  '  you  hâve  recov^ed  that  foUy,  I  bope. 
Poor  thingl  she  wiU  be  happy  to  see  an  old 
friend.    You  know,  of  course ' 

«  '  What?'— for  he  hesitated. 

"  *  That  Lucy  is  married  !* 

**  <  Married  !'  and  as  that  word  left  my  lips, 
it  seemed  as  if  my  very  life,  my  Tery  soûl,  had 
gushed  forth  aiso  in  the  sound.  When — oh! 
when,  in  the  night-watch  and  the  daily  yeaming, 
when,  whatever  migfat  hâve  been  my  grief  or 
wretchedness,  or  despondency,  when  had  I 
dreamt,  when  imaged  fbrth  even  the  outline  of 
a  doom  like  this?  Married!  my  Lucy»  my 
fond,  my  constant,  my  pure-hearted,  and  tender 
Lucy!  Suddenly,  ail  the  chilled  and  revolted 
énergies  of  my  passions  seemed  to  re-act,  and 
rush  back  upon  me.  I  seized  that  smiling  and 
hollow  wretdi  with  a  fierce  grasp.  *  You  hâve 
done  this — ^you   bave  broken  her  beart — ^you 
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bave  cnished  mine  I  I  curée  you  in  her  name 
and  my  own  t  I  curse  you  from  the  bottom,  and 
with  ail  the  venom,  of  my  bouI  !  Wretch  ! 
wreteh  1'  and  be  vas  as  a  reed  in  my  bande. 

"  *  Madmac,'  said  be,  ae  at  laet  be  extricated 
bimself  from  my  gripe,  '  my  daugbter  married 
with  ber  &ee  conaent,  and  to  <me  &ir  better 
fitted  t»  make  ber  bappy  tfaui  you.  Go,  gi>~- 
I  forgive  you — I  ako  ww  once  in  love,  and  wiA 
hermather]' 
**  I  cbd  Dot  snswer — I  let  faim  départ 
**  Bdwld  me  now,  tfaen,  entered  upon  a  new 
stage  of  life — a  long,  sweet,  sbadowy  train  of 
dreanu  and  fimcies,  and  forethougbts  of  an 
mireal  ^ture,  was  for  evei  past  I  bad  attaiaed 
Buddraily  to  tbe  end  of  that  period  wfaich  is  as  a 
taie  firom  the  Ëast,  '  a  taie  of  gloty  and  of  tbe 
sun.'  A  Btartling  and  abrupt  truib  bad  corne 
upon  me  in  tbe  nigbt,  and  unswares!  I  was 
aw^eoed,  and  for  ever — the  cbarm  bad  failen 
from  me  ;  and  I  was  as  otber  men  t  The  little 
(Aigects  of  earth — the  real  aad  daily  présent — 
the  routine  of  tiifles — the  bustle  and  the  con- 
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teet — the  poor  employaient  and  the  low  am- 
bition— thèse  were  henceforth  to  me  as  to  mr 
fellow-kind.  I  was  brou^ht  at  once  into  the 
actual  world;  and  the  annour  for  defence  m 
girded  round  me  as  by  magie;  the  weapoo 
adapted  to  the  hardship  and  to  the  battle  wu  in 
my  haniL  And  ail  thîs  had  happened — love — 
disappointment — despair — wiedom — while  I  mt 
yet  a  boy  ! 

"  It  wàa  a  little  while  after  thîs  interview- 
but  I  mention  it  now,  for  there  is  no  importance 
in  the  quarter  from  which  I  heard  it — that  I 
leamed  some  few  particulare  of  Lucres  marriage. 
There  was,  and  still  is,  in  the  world's  go»p,  > 
étrange  story  of  a  rich,  fooliah  mau,  awed  ts 
well  as  gulled  by  a  sharper,  and  of  a  girl  tom  to 
a  chuTch  with  a  violence  80  évident  that  tbe 
priest  refused  the  ceremony.  But  the  rite  was 
afterwards  Bolemnized  by  spedal  licenc&  IV 
pith  of  that  Btory  hae  truth,  and  Lucy  was  at 
once  tbe  heroine  and  victim  of  the  romance. 
Now,  then,  I  tum  to  a  Bomewhat  différent  straîn 
in  my  narrative. 
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"  You,  A ,  vho  know  so  well  the  habite  of 

a  UnÏTermty  Ufe,  need  oot  be  told  how  singu- 
larly  monotonous  and  contemplative  it  may  be 
made  to  a  lonely  man.  He  first  year  I  was 
there,  I  mixed,  as  you  may  remember,  in  none 
of  the  many  drcles  into  whicb  that  curious  and 
mottey  Bodety  ia  split  I  formed,  or  rather  re- 
tumed  to,  mv  passion  for  atudy  ;  yet  the  - 
atudy  was  desultory,  and  wanted  that  system 
aDd  vigour,  on  wlûch  you  hâve,  at  a  later  time, 
complimented  my  lettered  ardour.  Two  or 
three  books*  of  a  vague  and  unmellowed  philo- 
sophy,  fell  in  my  way,  and  I  fed  upon  thetr 
crude  théories.  We  lîye  alone,  and  ve  form  a 
System  ;  we  go  into  the  world,  and  we  see  the 
errors  in  the  Systems  of  others.  To  judge  and 
to  invent  are  two  opposite  Eftcutties,  and  are 
cultivated  by  two  opposite  modes  of  life,  or,  as 
Gibbon  bas  ezpreased  it,  <  Conversation  en- 
riches  the  understanding,  but  solitude  is  the 
school  of  genius.' 

**  My  only  récréation  was  in  long  and  eom- 
panionless  rides;  and  in  the  flat  and  dreary 
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country  acound  our  University,  the  cheerless 
aspect  of  nature  féd  the  idle  melancholy  at  my 
heart  In  the  second  year  of  my  coU^^e  life»  I 
rottsed  myself  a  Uttte  firom  my  seduskii;  aiuT 
rather  by  accident  tfaan  design,  you  will  re» 
member  that  my  acqoaintance  waa  fbnned 
among  the  men  considered  moet  able  and  pro- 
mîsing  of  our  time.  I  appeared  but  to  poor 
advantage  among  thèse  young  academîriaras 
fresh  as  they  were  from  publie  schoob;  thcîi 
high  animal  spirits  for  eyer  on  the  wing; — ready 
in  wit  and  in  argument — prone  now  to  lau|^  at 
trifles^  and  now  eamestly  to  dispute  on  them — 
they  stunned  and  confused  my  quiet  and  grave 
habits  of  mind.  I  hâve  met  the  most  brilliant 
of  thèse  men  since»  and  they  hâve  been  asto- 
nished,  and  confessed  thenuelves  astoniflhedi 
even  at  the  little  and  meagre  réputation  I  bave 
acquired,  and  at  whatsoev^  conversational 
ability,  though  only  by  fits  and  starts,  I  may 
now  display.  They  compliment  me  on  my 
împrovement:  they  mistake — my  intellect  is 
just  the  same — I  bave  improved  only  in  the 
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fiudfily  of  oommumcating  its  fruits.  In  the 
stimmer  of  tbat  year»  I  resolved  ta  make  a  bold 
effort  to  harden  my  mind  and  eonquer  its  fasti- 
dious  réserve;  and  I  set  out  to  travel  orer  the 
north  of  England,  and  die  greater  part  of  Scot- 
land,  in  the  humble  character  of  a  pedestrian 
tourist  Nothing  ever  did  my  character  more 
solid  good  than  that  experiment  I  was  thrown 
among  a  thousand  varieties  of  character;  I  was 
continually  forced  into  bustle  and  action,  and 
into  providing  fbr  myself—thaà  great  and  in- 
delible  lesson  towards  permanent  independence 
of  diaracter. 

^^  One  evening,  in  an  obscure  part  of  Cum- 
berland,  I  was  seeking  a  daort  eut  to  a  neigh- 
bouring  village  througfa  a  gentleman's  grounds, 
in  which  there  was  a  publie  path.  Just  within 
sight  of  the  bouse,  (which  was  an  old,  deeolate 
building,  in  the  architecture  of  James  the  Ursti 
with  gable-ends  and  dingy  walls,  and  deep-sunk, 
gloomy  Windows,)  I  perceived  two  ladies  at  a 
little  distance  before  me  ;  one  seemed  in  weak 
and  délicate  health,  for  she  walked  slowly  and 
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with  pain,  and  stopped  often.  as  she  leaned  on 
her  companion.  I  lingered  behind,  in  order 
not  to  pass  them  abruptiy;  presently,  tbey 
turned  away  towards  the  house,  and  I  saw  them 
no  more.  Yet  that  frail  and  bending  fonn,  as  1 
too  soon  afterwards  leamed — ^tbat  fonn,  whid 
I  did  not  recognise— whicb,  by  a  sort  of  fi- 
tality,  I  saw  only  in  a  glimpse,  and  yet  for  die 
last  time  on  earth, — ^that  fonn — was  the  wred^ 

of  Lucy  D ! 

<^  Unconscious  of  this  event  in  my  destiny,  I 
lefk  that  neighbourhood,  and  settled  for  some 
weeks  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Keswick. 
There,  one  evening,  a  letter,  re-directed  to  me 
from  London,  reached  me.  The  hand-writing 
was  that  of  Lucy;  but  the  trembling  and  slurred 
characters,  so  différent  from  that  graceful  ease 
which  was  wont  to  characterise  ail  she  did,  filled 
me,  even  at  the  first  glanée,  with  alann.  This 
is  the  letter — ^read  it — ^you  will  know,  then, 
what  I  hâve  lost 

"  *  I  Write  to  you,  my  dear,  my  unforgotten 
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,  the  Ust  letter  thia  haiid  will  erer  tracé. 

llU  aow,  it  would  hâve  been  a  crime  to  write  to 
you;  perhapa  it  ia  so  atill — but  dyÎDg  aa  I  am, 
and  dÎTorced  from  ail  eartUy  tboughts  and  re- 
membrances,  save  youis,  I  féel  that  I  cannot 
quite  collect  my  mind  for  the  laat  hour  until  I 
bave  given  you  the  bleasing  of  one  whom  you 
lored  once  ;  and  when  that  blessing  is  given,  I 
think  I  can  tum  away  from  your  image,  and 
sever  willingly  the  last  tie  that  binds  me  to 
earth.  I  will  not  afflict  you  by  saying  what  I 
hâve  sufTered  aince  we  parted — witfa  what  an- 
gui^  I  thought  of  what  you  would  feel  when 
you  found  me  goae — and  with  what  cruel,  what 
fearful  violence,  I  was  forced  into  becoming  the 
wretch  I  now  am.  I  was  hurried,  I  wae  driven, 
into  a  dreadful  and  bitter  duty — but  I  thank 
God  that  I  hâve  fulfiUed  it  What,  what  hâve 
I  done,  to  bave  been  made  bo  misérable  through- 
out  Ufe  as  I  hâve  been  I  I  aak  my  heart,  and 
tax  my  conacience — and  every  night  I  tbink 
over  the  sins  of  the  day;  they  do  not  seem  to 
me  beavy,  yet  my  peoance  bas  been  very  great. 
l5 
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For  tbe  last  two  years,  I  do  sincerely  tfaink  that 
there  bas  not  been  one  day  whicfa  I  bave  not 
marked  witb  teara.    But  enough.of  this»  and  of 

mjrseU    You,  dear,  dear  L »  let  me  turn  to 

you  !  Something  at  my  heart  tells  me  that  you 
bave  not  forgotten  tbat  once  we  were  tbe  worid 
to  eacb  otber,  and  even  tbrougb  tbe  cbanges  and 
tbe  glories  of  a  man's  life,  I  tbink  you  will  not 

forget  it     True,  L ^  tbat  I  was  a  poor  and 

firiendless,  and  not  too-well  educated  girl,  and 
altogetber  unwortby  of  your  destiny;  but  you 
did  not  tbink  so  tben— and  wben  you  bave  lœt 
me,  it  is  a  sad,  but  it  is  a  real  comfbrt,  to  feel 
tbat  tbat  tbougbt  will  never  oocur  to  you. 
Your  memory  will  invest  me  witb  a  tbouaand 
attractions  and  grâces  I  did  not  possess,  and  ail 
tbat  you  recall  of  me  will  be  linked  witb  tbe 
fresbest  and  bappiest  tbougbts  of  tbat  period  of 
life  in  wbicb  you  first  bebeld  me.     And  tbîs 

tbougbt,  dearest  L ,  sweetens  deatb  to  me— 

and  sometimes  it  oomforts  me  for  wbat  bas  been. 
Had  our  lot  been  otberwise — ^bad  we  been 
united,  and  bad  you  surviyed  your  love  for  me, 
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and  iriiat  more  probable  !)  my  lot  would  bave 
been  darker  eren  than  it  baa  been.  1  know  not 
how  it  u — ^perhaps  front  my  approaching  death~ 
but  I  aeem  to  bave  grown  old,  and  to  bave  ob- 
tùned  tbe  rigbt  to  be  your  monitor  and  warner. 
Forgive  me,  then,  if  I  implore  you  to  think 
exmestly  and  deeply  of  tbe  great  ends  of  life  ; 
tbink  of  them  as  one  might  tbink  vbo  is  aniious 
to  gain  a  distant  home,  and  wbo  will  not  be 
diverted  from  his  way.  Oh!  eould  you  know 
how  Bolenm  and  thriUing  a  joy  comes  over  me 
as  I  nurse  the  belie^  tbe  certainty,  that  we  shall 
meet  at  lengtb,  and  for  ever  l  Will  not  that 
hope  also  animate  you,  and  guide  you  unerring 
through  the  danger  and  the  evil  of  this  en- 
tangled  life  ? 

"  *  May  God  blesa  you,  and  watch  over  you — 
may  He  comfort  and  cbeer,  and  elerate  your 
heart  to  Him  !  Before  you  receive  this,  /  ^lall 
be  no  more — and  my  lore,  my  care  for  you  will, 
I  trust  and  feel,  bave  become  etemaL  Fare- 
well: 
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"  The  letter,**  continued   L »  struggling 

wiih  his  émotions,  **  was  dated  from  diat  village 
through  which  I  had  so  lately  passed  ;  thither  I 
repaired  that  very  nigbt — Lucy  had  been  bmied 
the  day  before  !  I  stood  upon  a  green  mound, 
and  a  few,  few  feet  below,  separated  firom  me  bjr 
a  Bcanty  portion  of  earth,  mouldered  that  heart 
which  had  loved  me  so  faithfiilly  and  so  well!" 

*^  O  God  !  what  a  différence  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  varions  and  teeming  earth  a  single 
DEATH  can  effect  !  Sky,  sun,  air,  the  éloquent 
waters,  the  inspiring  mountain-tops,  the  mur- 
muring  and  glossy  wood,  the  very 

*  Glory  in  the  gras8>  and  splendeur  m  the  flower/ 

do  thèse  hold  oyer  us  an  etemal  spell  ?  Are 
they  as  a  part  and  property  of  an  unvarying 
course  of  nature?  Haye  they  aught  whidi  is 
unfailing,  steady — same  in  its  effect  ?  Alas  ! 
their  attraction  is  the  créature  of  an  accident 
One  gap,  invisible  to  ail  but  oursel^  in  the 
crowd  and  turmoil  of  the  world,  and  every  thing 
is  changed.    In  a  single  hour,  the  whole  pro- 
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cess  of  thought,  the  whole  ebb  and  flow  of  émo- 
tion, may  be  revulsed  for  the  rest  of  an  existence. 
Nothing  can  ever  seem  to  us  as  it  Tlid  :  it  is  a 
blow  upon  the  fine  mechanism  by  which  we  think, 
and  move,  and  bave  our  bemg — the  pendulum 
vibrâtes  aright  no  more — ^the  dial  hath  no  ac- 
count  with  time— the  process  goes  on,  but  it 
knows  no  symmetry  or  order  ;  it  was  a  single 
stroke  that  marred  it,  but  the  harmony  is  gone 
for  ever  ! 

^'  And  yet  I  oftén  think  that  that  shock  which 
jars  on  the  mental,  renders  yet  softer  the  moral 
nature.  A  death  that  is  connected  with  love 
unités  us  by  a  thousand  remembrances  to  ail 
who  bave  moumed  :  it  builds  a  bridge  between 
the  young  and  the  old  ;  it  gives  them  in  common 
the  most  touching  of  human  sympathies  ;  it  steals 
from  natiure  its  glory  and  its  exhilaration,  but 
not  its  tendemess.  And  what,  perhaps,  is  bet- 
ter  than  ail,  to  moum  deeply  for  the  death  of 
another,  loosens  firom  ourself  the  petty  désire  for, 
and  the  animal  adhérence  to,  life.  We  bave 
gained  the  end  of  the  philosopher,  and  view, 
without  shrinking,  the  coffin  and  the  pall. 
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^  For  a  year  my  mind  did  not  return  to  Us 
former  pursuits:  my  acholastic  ambition  was 
checked  at  once.  Hitherto  I  had  said,  ^  If  I 
gain  distinction,  «Aewillknow  it:'  ttocr,  that  ob- 
ject  was  no  more.  I  could  not  even  bear  tbe 
eight  of  booka  :  my  thoughts  bad  ail  curdledinto 
torpor — a  melanchoiy  listlessness  filled  and  op- 
pressed  me — the  trudUur  diea  die — tbe  day 
chuffîng  day  witbout  end  or  profit — the  doud 
sweeping  after  doud  over  the  barren  pbdn — tbe 
breath  after  breath  passing  across  the  unmoved 
mirror — thèse  were  the  sole  types  and  images  ot 
my  life.  I  had  been  expected  by  my  friends  to 
attain  some  of  the  highest  of  academical  rewards; 
you  may  imagine  that  I  deceiyed  their  expecta- 
tions.  I  left  the  University  and  hastened  to 
London.  I  was  just  of  âge.  I  found  myself 
courted,  and  I  plunged  eagerly  into  sodety,  The 
experiment  was  perilous;  but  in  my  case  it 
answered.  I  lefk  myself  no  time  for  thou^t  : 
gambling,  intrigue,  dissipation,  thèse  are  the  oc- 
cupations of  polished  sodety  ;  they  are  great  ro- 
sources  to  a  wealthy  moumer.     The   *  man' 
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stirred  again  within  me  ;  the  weakness  of  my  re* 
piaings  gradually  melted  away  beneath  the  daily 
tiifles  of  life;  perpétuai  footsteps,  though  the 
footsteps  of  idlers,  wore  the  inscription  firom  the 
stone.  I  said  to  my  heart,  ^  Why  moum  when 
mouming  is  but  vanity,  and  to  regret  is  only  to 
be  weak  ?  let  me  tum  to  what  life  bas  \e%  let 
me  Btruggle  to  enjoy/ 

**  Whoever  long  plays  a  part,  ends  by  making 
it  natural  to  him.  At  first  I  was  ill  at  ease  in 
feigning  attention  to  frivoUties  ;  by  degrees 
frivoUties  grew  into  importance.  Society,  Uke 
the  stage,  gives  rewards  intoxicating  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  immédiate  :  the  man  who  bas 
but  to  appear  behind  tiie  lamps  of  the  orchestra 
to  be  applauded,  must  find  ail  other  spedes  of 
aune  distant  and  insipid;  so  with  society.  The 
wit  and  tiie  gallant  can  seldom  covet  praise, 
which,  if  more  lasting,  is  less  présent  than  that 
which  they  command  by  a  word  and  a  glance. 
And  having  once  tasted  the  éclat  of  social  power, 
they  cannot  resist  the  struggle  to  préserve  it 
This,  then,  grew  my  case,  and  it  did  me  good, 
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though  it  bas  done  others  eviL  I  lived  then  my 
summer  day, — laughed,  and  loved,  and  trifled 
witii  the  herd.  The  objects  I  pnrsued  were 
petty,  it  is  true— but  to  bave  any  object  was  to 
réconcile  myself  to  life.  And  now  the  Londcm 
season  was  over  :  summer  was  upon  us  in  ail  its 
lâter  prodigality.  I  was  no  longer  moumful, 
but  I  was  wearied.  Ambition,  as  I  lived  with 
the  world,  again  dawned  upon  me.  I  said,  wben 
I  saw  the  distinction  mediocrity  had  aoquired, 
^  Why  content  myself  with  satirizing  the  daim  ? 
— why  not  stniggle  against  the  elaimant  ?  In  a 
Word,  I  again  thirsted  for  knowledge  and  coveted 
its  power.  Now  comes  the  main  history  of  the 
Student  ; — ^but  I  bave  fsitigued  you  enou^  for 
the  présent 
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CONVERSATION   THE   FIFTH. 


THE   HI8TORT    OF     L—    CONTINUBD    IN    H18   INTELLECTUEL    PUR- 

SVTT9 HELVETIUS HI8  FAULTS  AND  MERIT8 THE  M ATERIAUVTB 

PHIL080PHY  OF  FAITH. 


"  It  was  observed  by  Descartes,"  said  L- 


(as  we  renewed,  a  day  or  two  after  our  last  con- 
versation, the  thème  we  had  then  begun,)  ^^  ^that 
in  order  to  improve  the  mind,  we  ought  less  to 
leam  than  to  contemplate.'  In  this  sentence 
lies  the  use  of  retirement  There  are  certain 
moments  when  study  is  peculiarly  gratefiil  to  us: 
but  in  no  season  are  we  so  likely  to  profit  by  it, 
as  when  we  hâve  taken  a  breathing-time  from 
the  noise  and  hubbub  of  the  world  when  the 
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world  bas  wearied  us.  Behold  me,  then,  widun 
a  long  da/s  joumey  firom  London,  in  a  beautifiil 
country,  an  old  bouse,  and  a  library  ooUected 
witb  great  labour  by  one  of  my  forefaithers,  and 
augmented  in  more  modem  works  at  tbe  easy 
cost  of  expense,  by  myselt 

**  Tbe  first  brancb  of  letters  to  wbidi  I  4k 
rected  my  application  was  Moral  Fbilosopfay; 
and  tbe  first  book  I  seized  upon  was  Helvetius. 
I  know  no  work  so  fescinating  to  a  young  tbinker 
as  tbe  <  Discours  de  TEsprit  :'  tbe  vaiiety,  the 
anecdote,  tbe  illustration,  tbe  graceful  critiasm, 
tbe  solemn  adjuration,  tbe  brilliant  point  that 
cbaracterise  tbe  work,  and  render  it  so  attrac- 
tive, not  as  a  treatise  only,  but  a  composition, 
would  alone  make  tbat  writer  delightful  to  many 
wbo  mbtake  tbe  end  of  bis  System,  and  are  in- 
d^able  of  judging  its  wisdom  in  parts. 

^  His  great  metapbysical  error  is  in  supposing 
ail  men  bom  witb  the  same  capacîty;  in  resolv- 
ing  ail  efifects  of  cbaracter  and  genius  to  éduca- 
tion. For,  in  tbe  first  place,  tbe  weigbt  of  proof 
being  tbrown  upon  him,  he  dœs  not  proye  the 
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bct  ;  aod^  secondly,  if  he  did  prove  it,  neither 
we  nor  his  System  would  be  a  whit  the  better  for 
it  :  for  the  utmost  human  and  possible  care  in 
éducation  cannot  make  ail  men  alike;*  and 
whether  a  care  above  humanity  could  do  so^  is, 
I  apprehend,  of  very  little  conséquence  in  the 
^es  of  practical  and  sensible  beings.  Yet  even 
this  dogma  bas  been  bénéficiai,  if  not  true  :  for 
the  dispute  it  oceasioned,  obliged  men  to  exa- 
mine, and  to  àtUnw  the  wonders  that  éducation 
ean  effect,  and  the  gênerai  features  in  common 
wfaich  a  common  mode  of  éducation  can  bestow 
upon  a  people  ;^ — grand  truths,  to  which  the  hu- 

*  For  chance  beÎDg  included  in  Helvetius's  idea  oi 
éducation^  and^  indeed^  according  to  him  (Essay  iil. 
Cluip.  i.)  **  making  the  greatest  share  of  it,"  it  is  évi- 
dent that  we  must  agrée  in  what  he  himself  almost 
immédiat ely  afterwards  says,  viz. — **  That  no  persons 
being  placed  exact]  y  in  the  same  circums tances^  no 
persons  can  receive  exactly  the  same  éducation" — idesty 
no  persons  can  be  exactly  the  same — the  question  then 
is  reduced  to  a  mère  scholastic  dispute.  As  long  as 
both  parties  agrée  that  no  persons  can  be  made  exactly 
the  same^  it  matters  very  little  from  what  quarter 
comes  the  impossibility. 
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man  race  will  owe  ail  that  is  feasible  in  its  pro- 
gress  towards  amélioration  !  But,  passing  from 
this  point,  and  steering  from  the  metaphyâcal 
to  the  more  plainly  moral  portion  of  his  school, 
let  us  see  whether  he  has  given  to  that  most 
mystical  word  virtue  its  true  solution.  We  ail 
know  the  poetical  and  indistinct  meanings  wi|Ji 
which  the  lofty  soûl  of  Plato,  and  the  imitadTe 
jargon  of  his  followers,  dothed  the  word— a 
symmetry,  a  harmony,  a  beautifiil  abstractioD, 
invariable,  incompréhensible — that  is  the  Plato- 
nic  virtue.  Then  cornes  the  hard  and  shrevd 
refining  away  of  the  worldly  schooL  ^  What  is 
virtue  hère,'  say  they,  *  is  vice  at  our  antipodes; 
the  laws  of  morals  are  arbitrary  and  uncertain — 

'  Imposteur  à  la  Mecque^  et  prophète  à  Médine  ;'t 

there  is  no  permanent  and  immutable  rule  of 
good  ;  virtue  is  but  a  dream/  Helvetius  is  the 
first  who  has  not  invented,  but  rendered  popular, 
this  great,  this  useful,  this  all-satisfying  inter- 
prétation, *  Virtue  is  the  habitude  of  directing 
•  Voltaire^  Mahomet^  Let.  i. 
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our  actions  to  the  public  good  ;  the  love  of  vir- 
tue  is  but  the  désire  of  the  gênerai  happiness  ; 
virtuous  actions  are  those  which  contribute  to 
that  happiness.'  In  this  clear  and  beautiful  eX" 
planation  ail  contradictions  are  solved  :  actions 
may  be  approved  in  one  country,  condemned  in 
another,  yet  this  interprétation  will  remain  un- 
changed  in  its  truth.  What  may  be  for  the  pub- 
Uc  good  in  China,  may  not  be  so  in  the  Hébrides  ; 
yet,  so  long  as  we  consult  the  pubUc  good  where- 
soever  we  are  thrown,  our  intentions  are  virtuous. 
We  hâve  thus,  in  every  clime,  one  star  always 
before  us  ;  and,  without  recurring  to  the  dreams 
of  Plato,  we  are  not  driven,  by  apparent  incon- 
sistencies,  to  find  virtue  itself  a  dream.  ^  The 
face  of  Truth  is  not  less  fsdr  and  beautiful  for  ail 
the  coimterfeit  visors  which  hâve  been  put  upon 
her."*  * 

A.  And  it  is  from  this  explanation  of  the  end 
of  virtue  that  Bentham  has  deduced  his  défini- 
tion of  the  end  of  govemment  Both  tend  to 
the  public  good  ;  or,  in  yet  broader  terms,  the 

♦  Shaftesbury. 
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greateât  happiness  of  the  greatest  niimber.  It 
is  a  matter  worthy  of  much  pondering,  to  thiok 
that  the  end  of  virtue  and  the  end  of  good  go- 
vemment  can  only  hâve  the  same  explanation. 

Zr.  Yes;   and  hence  a  surpassing  merit  b 
Helvetius  ! — ^more  than  any  reasoner  before  hhn, 
he  united  public  yirtues  with  piivate.     Thougfa 
80  excellent,  so  exemplary  hhnsel^  in  the  minor 
charities  and  grâces  of  life,  he  forbore,  like  ego* 
tistical  preadiers,  to  dwell  upon  them  :  they  are 
less  important  to  mankind  dian  the  great  prin- 
ciples  of  public  conduct — ^prindples  whidi  nik 
States  and  enligfaten  thenu    It  was  a  noble  truth 
at  that  time,  the  father  of  how  much  that  is  in- 
estimable now,  to  proclaim,  <^  that,  in  order  to 
perfectionize  our  moral  state,  l^^islators  had  two 
methods  :  the  first,  to  unité  private  interests  to 
the  gênerai  interest  ;  the  other,  to  advance  the 
progress  and  diffiision  of  intellect"    This  is  a 
maxim  the  people  should  wear  in  their  hearts.    ' 
A.  True  ;  before  Hdvetius,  moralists  were  in 
league  with  die  ills  that  are  :  they  preached  to 
man  to  amend  himsel^  not  to  amend  bis  laws, 
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without  wfaieh  ail  amelioraticm  is  partiaL  To 
what  use  would  it  be  to  tell  the  modem  Greeks 
DOt  to  lie  ?  Give  them  a  code,  in  wfaieh,  to  lie 
wouki  be  to  gin  against  self-interest 

L*  The  fonn  of  govemment  gives  its  tone  to 
popular  opinion.  It  is  in  proportion  as  popular 
opinion  bonours  or  neglects  a  yirtue,  that  that 
virtae  is  popularly  followed.  In  commercial 
countries  wealth  is  respectability  ;  in  despotic 
coiintries  flattery  is  considered  wisdom:  tiie 
passions  lead  men  to  action,  and  the  passions  are 
excited  according  to  the  reward  proposed  to 
them.  Tliese  are  grave  and  weighty  truths  :  we 
are  to  thank  Helyetius  if  they  are  now  known. 

A.  But  I  bave  diverted  you  firom  the  thread  of 
your  narrative.  To  what  new  studios  did  your 
regard  for  Hehetius  direct  you  ? 

L.  It  did  not  immediately  lead  to  new  studios, 
but  gave  a  more  solid  direction  to  those  I  had 
formerly  indulged.  I  had,  as  I  mentioned,  been 
before  addicted  to  abstract  spéculation  ;  but  it 
was  of  a  dreamy  and  wild  cast  I  now  sou^  to 
establish  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  oommon 
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sensé.  I  recommenced,  then,  a  stem  and  reao- 
lute  course  of  metaphysical  study,  giviii^  indeed, 
a  slighter  attention  to  the  subtleties  which  uso- 
ally  occupy  the  student,  than  to  the  broader 
principles  on  which  the  spirit  of  human  oondact 
and  our  daily  actions  do  secretly  dépend.  Moral 
philosophy  is  the  grandest  of  ail  sciences  :  meta- 
physicsy  abstracted  from  moral  philosophy,  is  at 
once  the  most  pedantic  and  the  most  firivolous. 
And  that  man  is  indeed  délirions  ^  qui  verborum 
minutiis  rerum  frangit  pondéra." 

But  I  soon  grew  chilled  and  dissatisfied  witb 
the  materialists.  Helvetius  charmed  my  fuiçy— 
sharpened  my  intellect — but  filled  not  my  souL 
Locke,  Condillac,  alike  left  me  disappointed— 
and  asking  solutions  to  questions  which  they 
eitiier  dared  not  answer — or  discouragingly  evad- 
ed.  Then  came  the  Scotch,  and,  (so  &r  as  they 
were  open  to  me,)  the  German  reasoners,  witb 
their  far  more  ennobling  Systems— the  wild  and 
starry  darkness  of  tiie  last — tiie  generous  ardour 
— the  prodigal  and  eamest  faith  that  distinguishes 
the  first     But  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes  to 
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hair-splittbg  and  refining  —  the  quackeiy 
fenatiàsm  of  the  one  —  the  baâte,  the 
less,  the  illogical  intempérance,  of  the 
r.  Even  Plato,  witb  ail  hia  dreains,  aeem- 
o  me  more  conclusÎTe,  than  thèse,  his 
t,  imitators.  Left  then  by  my  guides  upon 
rast  and  illïmitable  plun — awe-struck  and 
ened  by  my  own  doubte,  I  reaolved,  at  least, 
0  deepair, — for  suddenly  I  félt  that  I  was  not 
!  !  My  bookB  were  deaf  and  sealed,  but 
d  me  was  the  Universe,  and  the  life  of 
;8  became  my  teacher  ! — Yea — not  from  me- 
j'HiCB,  but  from  analogy  I  rebuilt  up  my 
ibling  &ith, — and  became  a  Philosopher  to 
]L  Happy  he  whoae  doubts  résolve  them- 
8  as  mine  did,  into  that  devout,  confiding, 
iterial  hope,  whîch  seems  to  suit  beat  our 
ed  lore  below — 1«  support  most  our  rirtue, 
exalt  our  soûls.  Some  men  there  are  of 
minds,  of  long-practised  self-denial,  of 
s  wbose  austerity  bas  become  a  pleasure — 
may  be  bodi  good  and  happy  without  a  be- 
n  an  Hereafter.  Lowlier  than  thèse,  I  own 
U   II.  H 
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myself  one  amongst  the  herd.  And  never  did  I 
feel  asBured  ot  the  strength  of  my  own  heart» 
and  trustfùl  to  subdue  its  human  errors  and  its 
hourly  sorrows,  until  I  saw  bright  before  me  the 
birthright  and  Eden  of  Immortality.  Hiere  is 
a  Philosophy,  attempted,  it  is  true,  but  yet  un- 
attained — a  Philosophy  which  dûs  century  ought 
to  produce  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Materialism  of 
the  last — ^it  is  the  Philosophy  of  Faith  !" 


CONVERaATIOS   THE   SIXTH. 


"  Slowly  and  reluctantly,"  coDtbued  L , 

{reeuming  the  next  àay  the  tbread  of  his  iotel- 
lectual  histoiy,)  "did  I  tum  from  the  considér- 
ation of  motives  to  that  of  actions — ^from  Morals 
to  ifistory,  Volney  bas  sud,  in  bis  excellent 
lectures,  that  the  proper  state  of  mind  for  the 
examination  of  bistory,  is  that  in  which  we 
'  hold  the  judgment  in  suspease.*  This  truth  is 
évident  ;  yet  tiiey  who  allow  the  doctrine  when 
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couched  in  the  above  phrase,  migbt  demur  if  die 
phrase  were  a  little  altered,  and  instead  of  a 
suspension  of  judgment,  we  spoke  of  a  ttak  af 
doubt.  It  is  true  !  in  this  state,  a  state  of  'in- 
vestigating  doubt,'  history  shauld  be  studied 
In  doubt,  ail  the  faeulties  of  the  mind  are 
aroused — ^we  sift,  we  weigh,  we  examine — ereiy 
page  is  a  trial  to  the  énergies  of  the  understand- 
ing.  But  confidence  is  sleepy  and  inert  If  we 
make  up  our  minds  beforehand  to  beUeve  ail  we 
are  about  to  read,  the  lecture  glides  down  tbe 
memory  without  awakening  one  thought  by  Ûie 
way.  We  may  be  stored  with  dates  and  legends; 
we  may  be  able  to  conclude  our  periods  by  a 
fable  about  Rome  ;  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
bave  reasoned  as  well  as  read.  Our  minds  may 
be  fuller,  but  our  intellects  are  not  sharper  than 
they  were  before  ;  we  bave  studied,  but  not  in- 
vestigated  : — to  what  use  investigation  to  those 
who  are  already  persuaded?  There  is  the  same 
différence  in  the  advantage  of  histôry  to  him  wbo 
weîghs,  because  be  mistrusts,  and  to  him  who 
discriminâtes  nothing,  because  he  believes  ail, 
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SB  there  is  betweeD  tbe  value  of  a  commoo-place 
book  and  a  philosophïcal  treatise.  The  firet 
may  be  more  fuU  of  tacts  ihan  tbe  latter,  but 
the  latter  is  fiusts  tmmed  to  use.  It  is  tliîs  atate 
of  ratlonal  doubt  wbicb  a  metaphysical  course  of 
atudy  naturally  induces.  It  is,  tberefore,  after 
the  inveatigation  of  morals,  that  we  abould  tum 
to  history.  Nor  is  tbis  ail  the  advantage  which 
we  dérive  from  the  previous  study  of  morals. 
History  were,  indeed,  an  old  almanack  to  him 
who  knows  neither  wbat  b  rigbt  nor  what  is 
wrong;  where  govemments  bave  been  vise, 
wfaere  erroneous.  History,  regarded  in  the  ligbt 
of  politîcal  utiUty,  is,  to  quote  Volney  again,  '  a 
vast  collection  of  moral  and  social  experiments, 
which  mankind  make  iuvoluntaiily  and  rery  ex- 
penaively  on  themselves.'  But  we  muet  know 
the  prinaplea  of  the  science  befoie  we  can  apply 
the  experiments." 

A.  And  yet,  wbile  tiie  real  uses  of  history  are 
philosopbical,  a  mère  narrator  of  &ct8  is  often 
£ar  better  tban  a  philoaophical  bistorian. 

L.  Because  it  is  better  to  reflect  ourselvea 
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than  to  suffier  others  to  reflect  for  us.  A  philo- 
sopher bas  a  System  ;  he  yiews  things  aœordnaig 
to  his  theory;  he  is  unavoidably  partial;  and, 
like  Lucian's  pamter,  he  paints  his  one-eyed 
princes  in  profile. 

A.  It  is  especially  in  our  language  diat  the 
philosophical  historians  hâve  been  most  dan- 
gerous.  No  man  can  give  us  faistory  tfarougfa  a 
falser  médium  than  Hmne  and  Gibbon  hare 
done. 

L.  And  this  not  only  firom  the  occasional  in- 
accuracy  of  their  facts,  but  their  g^ieral  way  of 
viewing  facts.  Hume  tells  the  history  of  f&ctions, 
and  Gibbon  the  history  of  oligarchies — the  Peo- 
pie,  the  People,  are  altogether  omitted  by  both. 
The  fact  is,  neither  of  them  had  seen  enough  of 
the  mass  of  men  to  feel  that  history  should  be 
something  more  than  a  chronicle  of  dynasties, 
however  wisely  chronicled  it  be  :  they  are  âistidi- 
ous  and  gracefiil  scholars  ;  their  natural  leanings 
are  towards  the  privileged  élégances  of  life  :  eter- 
nally  sketching  human  nature,  they  give  us, 
perhaps,  a  skeleton  tolerably  accurate — it  is  the 
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flesh  and  blood  they  are  unable  to  accomplish  : 
tbrâ*  sympathies  are  for  tbe  courtly — their  minds 
were  not  robiist  enough  to  feel  sympathies  with 
the  undiademed  and  unlaurelled  tribes:  each 
most  prétends  to  what  he  most  wants — Hume, 
with  bis  smooth  affectation  of  candour,  is  never 
eandid — and  Gibbon,  perpetually  philosophizing, 
is  rarely  philosophicaL 

A.  Tacitus  and  Polybius  are  not  easily 
equalled. 

L.  And  why?  Because  both  Tacitus  and 
Polybius  had  seen  the  world  in  more  turbulent 
periods  than  our  historians  bave  done;  the 
knowledge  of  their  kind  was  not  lightly  printed, 
but  deeply  and  fearfiilly  furrowed,  as  it  were, 
upon  their  hearts  ;  their  shrewd,  yet  dark  wis- 
dom,  was  the  fruit  of  a  terrible  expérience. 
Gibbon  boasts  of  the  benefit  he  derived  to  bis 
History  from  bis  military  studies  in  the  militia  ; 
it  was  from  no  such  hoUday  service  that  Polybius 
leamed  hia  method  of  painting  wars.  As  the 
Megalopolitan  passed  through  bis  stormy  and 
bold  career  ;  as  he  took  rough  lessons  from  the 
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camp,  and  imbued  himself  with  the  cold  sagadtjr 
which  the  diplomatie  intrigues  he  sbared  both 
reqiiired  and  taught,  he  was  slowly  acquiriog 
that  mass  of  observation,  that  wonderful  intui- 
tion into  the  true  spirit  of  Jhcts,  that  power  of 
seeing  at  a  glance  the  Improbable,  and  througfa 
its  douds  and  darkness  seizing  at  once  upon  the 
True,  which  characterise  the  fragments  of  his 
great  history,  and  elevate,  what  in  other  hands 
would  bave  been  but  a  collection  of  military 
bulletins,  into  so  inestimable  a  manual  for  tbe 
statesman  and  the  civilian.  And,  when  we 
glance  over  the  life  of  the  for  greater  Roman, 
we  see  no  less  palpably  how  much  the  wisdom 
of  the  closet  was  won  by  the  stem  nature  of  those 
fields  of  action  in  which  he  who  had  witnessed 
the  reign  of  a  Domitian  was  cast.  When  we 
grow  chained  to  his  page  by  the  gloomy  intense- 
ncss  of  his  colourings— when  crime  after  crime, 
in  ail  the  living  blackness  of  those  fearfiil  days, 
anses  before  us — when  in  his  grasping  apho- 
risms  the  fierce  secrets  of  kings  lie  bared  be- 
fore us — when  in  every  sentence  we  shudder  at 
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a  record — ^in  every  character  we  mark  a  portent, 
yet  a  mîrror,  of  the  times,  we  feel  at  once  how 
necessary  to  that  force  and  fidelity  must  hâve 
been  the  severity  and  darkness  of  his  expérience. 
Through  action,  toil,  public  danger,  and  public 
honours,  he   sought  his  road  to  philosophy,  a 
road  beset  with  rapine  and  slaughter  ;    every 
slave  that  fell  graved  in  his  heart  a  waming, 
every  horror  he  experienced  animated  and  armed 
his  genius.     Saturate  with  the  spirit  of  his  âge, 
his  page  bas  made  that  âge  incarnate  to  posterity 
— actual,  vivified,  consummate,  and  entire.     I^ 
indeed,  it  be  dread  and  ghastly,  it  is  the  dread 
and  ghastUness  of  an  unnatural  life.    Time  has 
not  touched  it  with  a  charnel  touch.     The  Ma- 
pcian  has  preserved  the  race  in  their  size  and 
posture; — motionless,   breathless, — in   ail  else, 
unchanged  as  in  life. 

il.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  our  language  that 
Bolingbroke  never  fulfilled  what  seems  to  hâve 
been  the  intention  of  his  life  and  the  expectar 
tion  of  his  friends — ^viz.  the  purpose  so  often 
alluded  to  in  his  Letters,  of  writing  a  History. 

M  5 
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L.  Yes;  from  ail  he  bas  left  us,  he  seems  to 
Mve  been  pre-eminendy  qualified  for  tbe  task: 
his  thoughts  so  just,  yet  so  noble  ;  bis  pénétra- 
tion into  men  so  keen  ;  bis  discemment  of  true 
virtue  so  exact  ! 

A.  He  gave,  certainly»  its  loftiest  sbape  to 
tbe  doctrine  of  Utility,  and  is  tbe  real  £atber  of 
tbat  doctrine  in  England* 

Zr.  Retuming  from  tbese  criticisms  on  bisto- 
rians  to  tbe  effect  wbicb  History  produces,  I 
cannot  but  tbink  tbat  its  gênerai  effect  tends 
to  barden  tbe  beart  against  mankind.  Its 
expérience,  so  long,  so  consistent,  so  unvarying, 
seems  a  silent  and  irrésistible  accuser  of  the 
buman  species.  Men  bave  taken  tbe  greateet 
care  to  préserve  tbeir  most  unanswerable  vilifier. 
Ail  fonns  of  govemment,  bowever  bostile  to  each 
otber,  seem  alike  in  one  effect — ^tbe  gênerai  base- 
ness  of  tbe  govemed.  Wbat  differs  tbe  boasted 
Greece  from  tbe  contemned  Persia  ? — tbe  former 

*  The  Utilitarians  hâve  quite  overlooked  their  obli- 
gations to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  They  would  not  ac- 
knowledge  a  leader  in  a  Tory. 
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produces  some  hundred  names  which  tbe  latter 
cannot  equaL  True  !  But  what  are  a  fe^ 
atoms  culled  from  tbe  searsands  ? — what  a  few 
great  men  to  the  happiness  of  tbe  herd  ?  Are 
not  the  Greek  writers,  the  Greek  sages,  more 
than  ail  others,  fuU  of  contempt  for  the  mass 
around  them? — the  fraud,  the  ingratitude,  the 
violence,  the  meanness,  the  misery  of  their  fel- 
low-beings — do  not  thèse  make  the  favourite 
subject  of  ancient  satire  and  ancient  declamar 
tion  ?  And  even  among  their  great  men,  how 
few  on  wbose  merits  History  can  at  once  décide  ! 
— how  few  unsullied,  even  by  the  condemnation 
of  their  own  time.  Plutarch  says  that  the  good 
citizens  of  Athens  were  the  best  men  the  world 
ever  produced  ;  but  that  her  bad  citizens  were 
unparalleled  for  their  atrocities,  their  impiety, 
their  perfidy.  Let  us  look  over  even  the  good 
citizens  Plutarch  would  sélect,  and,  judging  them 
by  the  rules  of  their  âge,  how  much  bave  the 
charitable  still  left  to  forgive  !  Were  I  to  sélect  a 
personification  of  the  Genius  of  Athens,  I  would 
choose   Themistocles  ;    a  great  warrior  and  a 
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wise  man,  resolute  in  adversity,  accomplished  in 
expédients,  consummate  in  address.  Reverse  tbe 
portrait  :  he  begins  bis  career  by  the  most  im- 
bridled  exeesses  ;  he  tums  from  them,  it  is  sakl 
— to  what  ? — to  the  grossest  flattery  of  the  mul- 
titude :  the  people  whom  he  adulâtes  at  fiist,  he 
continues  to  rule  by  deceiying  ;  he  bas  recourse 
to  the  tricks  and  arts  of  superstition  to  serve  Ae 
designs  and  frauds  of  ambition.*  As  an  évidence 
how  Utde  the  wisdom  of  the  chiefis  had  descended 
to  the  délibérations  of  the  people,  viz. — how  little 
the  majonty  profited  by  their  form  of  govem- 
ment — ^we  find  it  recorded  that  v^hen  an  Athenian 
orator  argued  a  certain  point  toc  closely  witfa 
Themistocles — the  people  stoned  him,  and  the 
women  stoned  his  wife.     So  much  for  free  discus- 

*  When  he  was  chosen  admirai  by  the  AtheniaDi^ 
he  put  off  ail  affairs  public  and  private,  to  the  day 
that  he  was  about  to  embark,  in  order  that  he  might 
appear^  in  having  a  vast  deal  of  business  to  transact, 
with  a  g^ater  dignity  and  importance. — It  is  quite 
clear  that  ail  the  business  thus  deferred,  must  hâve 
been  very'  badly  done,  and  thus  a  trick  to  préserve 
power  was  nobler  and  better  in  his  eyes  than  a  care 
for  the  public  advantage. 
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sion  among  tbe  andents.  He  governs  professedly 
as  a  quack.  He  thinks  first  of  destroyiqg 
bis  allies,  and,  baffled  in  that,  contents  him- 
self  witb  plundering  tbem.  Not  naturally  covet- 
ous,  he  yet  bétrays  bis  bost  (Timocreon,  tbe 
Rbodian)  for  money.  Vain,  as  well  as  rapaci- 
ous,  be  lavisbes  in  ostentation  wbat  be  gains  by 
meanness.  Finally — ^'  linking  one  virtue  witb 
a  tbousand  crimes"  —  be  complètes  bis  own 
cbaracter  and  consummates  tbe  illustration  be 
affords  of  tbe  spirit  of  bis  country,  by  preserving 
to  tbe  last  (in  spite  of  bis  boUow  promises  of  aid 
to  tbe  Barbarian,  in  spite  of  bis  resentment)  bis 
love  to  bis  native  city  —  a  passion  tbat  did 
not  prevent  error,  nor  baseness,  nor  crime,  ex- 
erted  in  ber  cause — but  prevented  ail  bostility 
against  ber.  Tbe  most  selfisb,  tbe  most  crafty, 
tbe  most  beartless  of  men,  destroyed  bimsel^ 
ratber  tban  injure  Qreece.* 

•  Thèse  observations  are  too    severe.    L does 

not  deal  deeply  enough  with  the  Greek  character^  aud 
he  confides  too  much  in  the  rhetorical  ezaggerations  of 
Plutarch.  But^  withal^  Themistocles  was  not  an 
honest  man. 
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A»  Leaving  hb  life  a  proof  that  patriotism 
is  a  contracted  and  unphilosophical  feeling;  it 
embraces  but  a  segment  of  monds.  Philan- 
thropy  b  the  only  consistent  species  of  public 
love.  A  patriot  may  be  honest  in  one  thing, 
yet  a  knave  in  ail  else^a  philantiiropist  sees 
and  seizes  the  whok  of  virtue. 

L.  And  it  is  by  philanthropy»  perhaps»  (a 
modem  affection,)  that  we  may  yet  add  a  more 
pleasing  supplément  to  the  historiés  of  the  past 
This  can  alone  correct  the  feeling  of  despair  for 
human  amendment,  which  history  otherwise  pro- 
duces :  we  can,  alas  !  only  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  past  facts  by  recurring  to  the  dreams  of 
enthusiasts  for  the  future  ;  by  clinging  to  some 
one  or  other  of  those  dreams,  and  by  a  hope, 
that,  if  just,  is  at  least  unfounded  on  any  exam- 
ple in  former  âges,  that  by  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge,  men  will  approach  to  that  political  per- 
fection, which  does  not  dépend  alone  on  the  tri- 
umphs  of  art,  or  the  advance  of  sciences — which 
does  not  dépend  alone  on  palaces,  and  streets, 
and  temples,  and  a  few  sounding  and  solemn 
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naines,  but  which  shall  be  felt  by  the  common 
herd,  viz.  by  the  majority  of  the  people  :  felt  by 
them  in  improved  eomfort;  in  enlightened 
minds;  in  consistent  virtues;  in  effects,  we 
must  add,  which  no  causes  bave  hitherto  pro- 
duced.  For  why  study  the  mysteries  of  Légis- 
lation and  Government?  Whyransack  the  past, 
and  extend  our  foresight  to  distant  âges  ?  if  our 
skill  can  only  improve,  as  hitherto  it  bas  only 
improved,  the  condition  of  oligarchies  ;  if  it  can 
only  give  the  purple  and  the  palace  to  the  few — 
if  it  must  leave  in  every  state  the  degraded 
many  to  toil,  to  sweat,  to  consume  the  day  in  a 
harsh  and  stérile  conflict  with  circumstance  for 
a  bare  subsistence;  their  faculties  dormant; 
their  énergies  stifled  in  the  cradle  ;  strangers  to 
ail  that  ennobles,  refines,  exalts, — if  at  every 
effort  to  rise,  they  are  encountered  by  a  law, 
and  every  enterprise  darkens  with  them  into  a 
crime;  if,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  along  the 
vast  plains  of  life,  we  see  but  one  universal  Arena 
of  Labour,  bounded  on  ail  sides  by  the  gibbet, 
the  hulks,  the  wheel,  the  prison  ;  ail  ignorance, 
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préjudice,  bloodshed,  sin  ; — if  this  state  is  to  «h 
dure  for  ever  on  earth,  why  struggle  for  a  free- 
dom  which  few  only  can  enjoy — ^for  an  enligfaten- 
ment,  which  can  but  call  forth  a  few  luminous 
sparks  firom  an  atmosphère  of  gloom  :  for  a  poli- 
tical  prosperity  which  props  a  throne,  and  gives 
steeds  to  a  triumphal  car,  and  animâtes  tbe 
winged  words  of  éloquence,  or  the  golden  tomes 
of  verse,  or  the  lofty  spéculation  of  science— and 
yet  leaves  thèse  glories  and  effects  bat  as  frac- 
tions that  weigh  not  one  moment  against  the  in- 
calculable sum  of  human  miseries?  Alas!  if 
this  be  the  etemal  doom  of  mortality,  let  us  close 
our  books,  let  us  shut  the  avenues  to  our  minds 
and  hearts,  let  us  despise  benevolence  as  a 
vanity,  and  spéculation  as  a  dream.  Let  us  play 
the  Teian  with  life,  think  only  of  the  Rose  and 
Vine,  and  since  our  most  eamest  endeavours 
can  effeet  so  little  to  others,  let  us  not  extend 
our  hopes  and  our  enjoyments  beyond  the  small 
and  safe  circle  of  Self  !  No  :  man  must  either 
believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  his  species,  or 
virtue  and  the  love  of  others,  are  but  a  heated 
and  objectless  enthusiasm* 


k 
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A.  And  this  belie^  whether  false  or  true,  gains 
ground  daily. 

L.  I  must  own  that,  until  it  broke  uponme,  I 
saw  nothing  in  learning  but  despondency  and 
gloom. — ^As  clouds  across  the  Heaven,  darken- 
ing  the  light,  and  fiading  one  after  the  other  into 
air,  seemed  the  fleeting  shadows  which  Philo- 
sophy  had  called  forth  between  the  Earth  and 
Sun.  I^  day  after  day,  in  my  BoUtary  retreat, 
I  pondered  over  the  old  aspirations  of  sages, 
with  the  varions  jargon  with  which,  in  the  pur- 
suit  of  truth,  they  haye  disguised  error,  I  felt 
that  it  was  not  to  teach  myself  to  he  wise,  but  to 
learn  to  despair  of  wisdom.  What  a  waste  of 
our  power — what  a  mockery  of  our  schemes — 
seemed  the  fabries  they  had  erected — the  Pytha- 
gorean  Unity  ;  and  the  Heraclitan  Fire,  to  which 
that  Philosopher  of  Woe  reduced  the  origin  of 
ail  things  ;  and  the  ^'  Homoomeria  "  and  pri- 
mitive ^^Intelligence''  of  Anaxagoras ;  and  the 
Affinity  and  Discord  of  Empedocles,  and  the 
Atoms  of  Epicurus,  and  the  bipart  and  pre-ex- 
istent  Soûl  which  was  evoked  by  Plato:  was 
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there  not  something  moumful  in  the  wander- 
ings  and  chimeras  of  thèse  lofly  natures  ?— fed 
as  they  were  in  caves  and  starry  solitudes, 
and  winged  by  that  intense  and  august  contem- 
plation, which  they  of  the  antique  world  were 
alone  able  to  endure.  And  when,  by  a  sounder 
study,  or  a  more  fortunate  train  of  conjecture, 
the  erratic  enterprise  of  their  knowledge  ap- 
proached  the  truth — ^when  Democritus,  for  a 
moment,  and  at  intervais,  eyes  by  a  glimmering 
light  the  true  courses  of  the  Heavenly  Host — or 
when  Aristippus,  amid  the  roseate  and  sparkling 
errors  of  his  creed,  yet  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  morals  and  the  causes  of  hunuin 
happiness,  —  or  when  the  lofty  Zeno  and  the 
sounder  Epicurus,  difiPering  in  the  path,  meet  at 
length  at  the  true  goal— and  then  again  start 
forth  into  delusion  ; — their  very  approach  to  truth 
so  momentary  and  partial,  only  mocks  the  more 
the  nature  of  human  wanderings, — ^^  caput  ac 
fontem  ignorant,  divinant,  ac  délirant  omnes.''  * 
Couple  then  the  records   of  Philosophy  with 

*  £rasmi  Colloquia  ;  Hedonîus  et  Spudcus. 
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those  of  History  ;  couple  the  fadlades  of  the  wise 
with  the  sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of  the  herd, 
and  how  dark  and  moumful  is  our  knowledge  of 
the  past,  and  therefore  our  prospects  of  the 
future  !  And  how  selfish  does  this  senthnent 
render  our  ambition  for  the  présent  !  How 
vain  seem  the  mighty  struggle  and  small  fruit 
of  those  around  us  !  Look  at  this  moment  at 
the  agitation  and  ferment  of  the  world — with 
what  pretence  can  they  who  believe  that  the 
Past  is  the  mirror  of  the  Future,  lash  themselves 
into  interest  for  any  cause  or  principle,  save  that 
immediately  profitable  to  self!  To  them,  if 
deeply  and  honestly  acquainted  with  history  and 
the  progress  of  knowledge — to  them  how  vain 
must  seem  the  struggles  and  aspirations  of  the 
crowd  !  Why  do  the  people  imagine  a  vain 
tMng?  Why  the  hope  and  the  strife  of  the  re- 
joicing  Gaul  ;  or  the  slow  murmur,  that  foretells 
irruption  through  the  bright  lands  of  Italy? 
Why  should  there  be  blood  spilt  in  the  Vistula  ? 
or  why  should  the  armed  Belgian  dispute  for  go- 
vemments  and  Kings  ?     Why  agitate  ourselves 
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for  a  name — an  idéal  good?  Thèse  orations,  and 
parchments,  and  meetings,  and  threats,  and 
prayers — this  damour  for  "  reform,** — ^how  nri- 
serable  a  delusion  must  it  seem  to  him  wfao  be- 
lieves  that  the  meus  of  men  must  for  ever  be 
**  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  T 
To  them  no  change  raises  the  level  of  existence  ; 
feunine  still  urges  on  to  labour — want  .still  for- 
bids  knowledge.  What  matters  whether  this 
law  be  passed,  or  that  fleet  be  launched,  or  that 
palace  built,  their  condition  is  the  same;  the 
happiest  concurrence  of  accident  and  wisdom 
brings  them  but  a  greater  certainty  of  labour. 
A  free  State  does  not  redeem  them  from  toil,  nor 
a  despotism  incréase  it  So  long  as  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  so  long  must  their  bread  be  won 
with  travail,  and  their  life  ^^be  rounded"  with 
the  temptation  to  crime.  It  seems,  therefore, 
to  me,  impossible  for  a  wise  and  well-leamed 
man  to  feel  sincerely^  and  without  self-interest, 
for  the  public  good,  unless  he  believe  that  laws 
and  increased  knowledge  will  atlength,  howeyer 
gradually,  devise  some  method  of  raising  the 
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great  multitude  to  a  nearer  equality  of  comfort 
and  intelligence  with  the  few  ;  that  human  nar 

cure  is  capable  of  a  degree  of  amélioration  that 
it  seems  never  hitherto  to  bave  reacbed;  and 
that  the  amélioration  will  be  felt  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  depth  of  the  great  social  waters,  over 
which  the  spiiit  shall  move.  The  Republics  of 
old  never  efiPected  this  object  To  expect  it, 
sodety  must  be  altered  as  well  as  législation.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  glad  with  an  inge- 
nious  and  admirable  writer,"*^  that  even  theory  is 
at  work  :  I  am  glad  that  inquiry  wanders,  even 
to  the  Mlacies  of  Owen,  or  the  chimeras  of  St 
Simon*  Out  of  that  inquiry  good  may  yet 
come;  and  some  future  Bacon  overtum  the 
axioms  of  an  old  school,  polluted,  not  redeemed, 
by  every  new  disciple.  To  the  man  who  finds 
it  possible  to  entertain  this  hope,  how  difierent 
an  aspect  the  world  wears  !  Casting  bis  glance 
forward,  how  wondrous  a  light  rests  upon  the 
future  !  the  fiurther  he  extends  bis  vision,  the 

*  The  Author  of  Essays  on  the  Publication  of  Opi- 
nion,  &c. 
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brighter  the  light  Animated  by  a  hope  more 
sublime  than  wishes  bounded  to  earth  ever  be- 
fore  inspired,  he  feels  anned  with  the  courage 
to  oppose  surrounding  préjudice,  and  the  war- 
&re  of  hostile  customs.  No  sectarian  advan- 
tage,  no  petty  benefitis  before  him;  he  sees  but 
the  Régénération  of  Mankind.  It  is  with  thîs 
object  that  he  links  bis  ambition,  that  he  unités 
bis  efforts  and  bis  name!  From  the  disease, 
and  the  famine,  and  the  toil  around,  bis  spiiit 
bursts  into  prophecy,  and  dwells  among  future 
âges  ;  even  if  in  error,  he  luxuriates  through  life 
in  the  largest  benevolence,  and  dies  —  if  a 
visionary — the  visionary  of  the  grandest  dream! 


CONVERSATION  THE    8ETENTH. 


It  18  a  nngularly  pretty  epot  in  which  L 

résides.  Perhaps  some  of  die  most  picturesque 
xeaery  in  E^land  is  in  the  neigbbourhood  of 
Londou  ;  and  as  I  rode  the  other  day,  in  the  later 
April,  along  the  quiet  lane,  which  branches  from 

the  main  road  to  L 'b  house — Spring  never 

seemed  to  me  to  smile  upon  a  lovelier  prospect. 
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The  year  had  broken  into  its  youth  as  with  a 
sudden  and  hilarious  bound.  A  litde  while  be- 
fore,  I  had  passed  along  the  same  road — ail  was 
sullen  and  wmtry — ^the  March  wmd  had  swept 
along  dry  hedges  and  leafless  trees — ^the  only 
birds  I  had  encountered  were  two  melancholy 
sparrowB  in  the  middle  of  the  road — ^too  dejected 
even  to  chirp  ;  but  now  a  glory  had  passed  OTer 
the  earth — ^the  trees  were  dight  in  tfaat  délicate 
and  lively  verdure,  whieh  we  cannot  look  upon 
without  feeling  a  certain  fireshness  creep  over 
the  heart  Hère  and  there  thick  blossoms  burst 
in  dusters  from  the  firagrant  hedge,  and  (as  a 
schoolboy  prankt  out  in  the  hoope  and  ruffles 
of  bis  grandsire)  the  whitethom  seemed  to 
mock  at  the  past  winter  by  assuming  its  garb. 
Above,  about,  around — ail  was  in  motion,  in  pro- 
gressa in  joy — ^the  birds,  which  bave  often  seemed 
to  me  like  the  messengers  firom  earth  to  heaven 
— diarged  with  the  bornage  and  gratitude  of 
Nature,  and  gifted  with  the  most  éloquent  of 
created  voices  to  fulfil  the  mission; — ^the  birds 
were  upon  every  spray,  their  music  upon  every 
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bTeatfa  of  air,  Just  wbere  tbe  hedge  opened  to 
die  left,  I  saw  tbe  monarch  of  Engligh  rivers 
gfide  on  bis  serene  and  ailver  course — and  in 
the  Valley  on  the  other  eide  of  bia  waters^ 
village,  spire,  cottage,  and  {at  rarer  yet  thick 
interralB)  the  abodea  of  opulence  looked  out 
among  the  luxuriant  bloBSoms,  aud  the  vivid 
green  by  wbicb  they  were  encircled.  It  was  a 
Uioroughly  Engbah  scène.  For  I  bave  alwaya 
tbougbt  tbat  the  peculiar  characteriatic  of  Eng- 
liflh  scenery  is  a  certain  air  of  content  Tbere 
is  a  bapjùer  smile  on  tbe  tace  of  an  Englieb  land- 
scape  tban  I  bave  ever  beheld  even  in  the  land- 
scapea  of  the  South  ;  a  bappier  thougb  a  less  vo- 
luptuous  smile — as  if  Nature  were  more  at  home. 
Presently  I  came  to   the   tiun   of  the  lane 

wfaicb  led  at  once  to  L 's  bouée — in  a  few 

minutes  I  was  at  the  gâte.  Wïtbin,  tbe  grounds, 
thougb  not  extensive,  bave  the  appearonce  of 
being  so — tbe  treea  are  of  great  size,  and  the  turf 
is  broken  into  many  a  dell  and  bollow,  whicb  gives 
the  lawn  a  wild  and  a  park-like  appearance.  Tbe 
bouse  is  quaint  and  old-&sbioued    (not  Gothic 
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or  Elizabethan)  in  its  architecture  ;  it  seems  to 
have'been  begun  at  the  latter  perîod  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  and  to  hâve  undergone 
sundry  altérations,  the  latest  of  which  might  hâve 
occurred  at  the  time  of  Anne.  The  old  brown 
bricks  are  three  parts  covered  with  jessamine 

and  ivy,  and  the  room  in  which  L generally 

passes  his  day,  looks  out  upon  a  grove  of  trees, 
amidst  which,  at  every  opening,  are  little  dusten 
and  parterres  of  flowers.  And  in  this  spot,  half 
wood  half  garden,  I  found  my  friend,  seduced 
firom  his  books  by  the  warmth  and  beauty  of  the 
day,  seated  on  a  rustic  bench,  and  surrounded 
by  the  numerous  dogs,  which  of  ail  spedes  and 
ail  sizes,  he  maintains  in  gênerai  idleness  and 
favour. 

"  I  love,"  said  L ,  speaking  of  thèse  re- 

tainers,  ^^  like  old  Montaigne,  to  hâve  animal 
life  around  me.  The  mère  consciousness  and 
sensation  of  existence  is  so  much  stronger  in 
brutes  than  in  ourselves,  their  joy  in  the  com- 
mon  air  and  sun  is  so  vivid  and  buoyant,  that  I 
(who  think  we  should  sympathise  with  ail  things, 
if  we  would  but  condescend  to  remark  ail  things,) 
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feel  a  contagious  exhilaration  of  gpirits,  în  their 
openness  to  pleasurable  perceptions.  And  how 
happy,  in  reality,  the  sentiment  of  life  ia! — 
how  glorious  a  calm  we  inhale  in  the  warm  &un  ! 
— how  rapturous  a  gUdness  in  the  freeh  winds  I 
— how  profound  a  méditation  and  delight  in  the 
stillness  of  the  'starry  timeV — how  sufiGcient 
alone  to  make  us  happy  is  extemal  nature,  were 
it  not  for  thèse  etemal  cares  that  we  create  for 
ourselves.  Man  would  he  happy  but  that  he  is 
forbidden  to  be  so  by  men.  The  most  solitary 
persons  hâve  always  heeu  the  least  repining." 

A.  But  thea  their  complacency  arises  firom 
the  stagnation  of  the  intellect — it  is  indifférence, 
not  happiness. 

L.  Pardon  me,  I  cannot  think  so.  How  many 
hâve  found  solitude  not  only,  as  Cjcero  calls  it, 
the  pabulum  of  the  mind,  but  the  nuree  of  tbeir 
genius  !  How  many  of  the  world's  most  sacred 
oracles  bave  beeu  uttered  like  thoee  of  Dodona, 
from  the  râlence  of  deep  wooda  !  Look  over  the 
lives  of  men  of  geuius,  how  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  them  bave  been  possed  in  loneli- 
H  3 
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ness.  Now,  for  my  part»  I  think  solitude  has  its 
reward  both  for  the  dull  and  the  wiae;— tfae 
former  are  therein  more  sensible  to  the  mère  | 
animal  enjoyment  which  is  their  only  source  of 
happiness  :  the  latter  are  not  (by  the  irritatioD, 
^e  jealousy,  the  weariness,  the  round  of  small 
cares,  which  the  crowd  produces)  distracted  fram 
that  contemplation,  and  those  pursuits,  wliidi 
constitute  the  chief  luxury  of  their  life  and  the 
TO  icaXov  of  their  desires.  There  is  a  feeling  of  es* 
cape,when  aman  who  has  cultivated  his  &culties 
rather  in  thought  than  action,  finds  himseli^  afier 
a  long  absence  in  dties,  retumed  to  the  «rpÎMa 
nemora  domusque  Nympharum^  which  none 
but  himself  can  comprehend  With  what  a  deep 
and  eamest  dilation  Cowley  luxuriates  in  that, 
the  most  éloquent  essay  perhaps  in  the  lan- 
guage  ! — although,  as  a  poet,  the  author  of  the 
Davideis  was  idolised  &r  beyond  his  merits  by 
a  courtly  audience,  and  therefore  was  not  sus- 
ceptible, like  most  of  his  brethren,  of  that  neg- 
lect  of  the  crowd  which  disgusts  our  hearts  by 
mortifying  our  vanity.     How  calm,  how  august, 
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and  yet  how  profoiindly  joyful  is  the  vein  with 
which  he  dwells  on  the  contrast  of  the  town 
and  the  country  !  ^<  We  are  hère  among  the 
Tast  and  noble  scènes  of  Nature.  We  are  there 
among  the  pitîful  shifts  of  policy.  We  walk 
hère  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of  Divine 
bounty.  We  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  con- 
fiised  labjnrinths  of  buman  malice  !" 

A*  There  is  a  zest  even  in  tuming  from  the 
harsher  subjects,  not  only  of  life,  but  of  lite- 
rature,  to  passages  like  thèse  !  How  thèse  green 
spots  of  the  poetry  of  sentiment  soften  and  re- 
generate  the  heart  I 

L.  And  so,  after  wading  through  the  long  and 
dry  détails,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
history,  you  may  conceive  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  next  tumed  to  that  more  grateful  me- 
ihod  of  noting  the  progress  of  nations, — the 
history  of  their  literature. 

J.  I  thank  you  for  renewing  the  thread 
broken  off  in  our  last  conversation*  We  had 
been  speaking  of  the  reflections  which  history 
awakened  in  your  mind.    That  necessary  (and 
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yet  how  seldom  an  useful)  study,  was  followed 
then  by  the  relaxation  of  more  graceful  lite- 
rature. 

Z.  Yes,  and  in  the  course  of  this  change,  a 
singular  effect  was  produced  in  my  habits  of 
mind.  Hitherto  I  had  read  without  much  ému- 
lation. Philosophy,  while  it  soothes  the  reason, 
damps  the  ambition.  And  so  few  ainong  histo- 
rians  awaken  our  more  lively  feelings,  and  so  little 
in  history  encourages  us  to  pass  the  freshness  of 
our  years  in  commemorating  détails  at  once 
frivolous  to  relate  and  laborious  to  collect,  that 
I  did  not  find  myself  tempted  by  either  study  to 
compose  a  treatise  or  a  record.  But  Fiction 
now  opened  to  me  her  rich  and  wonderful 
world — I  was  brought  back  to  early  (and  early 
are  always  aspiring)  feelings — by  those  magical 
foscinations,  which  had  been  so  dear  to  my 
boyhood.  The  sparkling  stores  of  wit  and  fancy, 
the  deep  and  various  mines  of  poesy,  stretched 
before  me,  and  I  was  covetous  I  I  desired  to 
possess,  and  to  reproduce.  There  is  a  Northern 
legend  of  a  man  who  had  resisted  ail  the  temp- 
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tations  the  earth  could  offer.  The  démon 
opened  to  hîs  gaze  the  marvels  beneath  the 
earth.  Trees  efiulgent  with  diamond  fruits, 
pillars  of  gold,  and  precious  stones,  fountains 
with  water  of  a  million  hues,  and  over  ail  a 
floating  and  delieious  music  instead  of  air.  The 
tempter  succeeded: — envy  and  désire  were 
created  in  the  breast  that  had  been  calm  till 
dien.  This  weakness  was  a  type  of  mine! — 
I  was  not  only  eharmed  with  the'works  around 
me,  but  I  became  envions  of  the  rapture  which 
they  who  cFeated  them,  must,  I  fEincied,  hâve 
enjoyed.  I  recalled  that  intense  and  all-glowing 
description  which  De  Staël  has  given  in  her 
Essay  on  Enthusiasm,  of  the  ecstasy  which  an 
author  enjoys,  not  in  the  publication,  but  the 
production,  of  his  work.  Could  Shakspeare,  I 
exclaimed,  hâve  erected  his  mighty  Temple  to 
Famé,  without  feeling,  himsel^  the  inspiration 
which  consecrated  the  shrine?  Must  he  not 
hâve  enjoyed,  above  ail  the  rest  of  mankind, 
every  laugh  that  rang  from  Falsta£^  or  every 
moral  that  came  from  the  melancholy  Jacques  ? 
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Must  he  not  hâve  fislt  the  strange  and  airy 
rapture  of  a  pretematmal  being,  when  hb  sod 
conjured  up  the  Désert  Island,  the  Caliban, 
and  the  Âriel?  Must  he  not  hxve  been  in- 
toxicated  with  a  gladness,  lighter  and  more 
délicate,  yet,  oh,  more  exquisite  and  rich,  tfaan 
any  which  the  harsh  merriment  of  earth  can 
father,  when  his  fancy  dwelt  in  the  siunmer 
noon  under  the  green  boughs  with  Tîtania,  and 
looked  on  the  ringlets  of  the  fiûrîes,  dewy  with 
the  kisses  of  the  ftowers?  And  waa  there  no 
delight  in  the  dark  and  weird  terror  with  whidi 
he  invoked  the  grisly  Three,  ^  se  withered  and 
so  wild  in  their  attire,*'  who^  in  foretelling, 
themselves  created,  the  bloody  destinies  of 
Macbeth  ? — So  far  from  beUeving,  as  some  bave 
done,  that  the  feelings  of  genius  are  inclined  to 
sadness  and  déjection — ^it  seemed  to  me  vUeMy 
neceâsary  to  genius  to  be  vividly  susceptible  to 
enjojrment  The  poet  in  prose  or  verse — the 
Creator — can  only  stamp  his  images  fordbly  on 
the  page  in  proportion  as  he  bas  keenly  felt, 
ardently  nursed,  and  long  brooded  over  them. 
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And  how  few  among  the  ixuiss  of  writings  that 
float  down  to  poeterity  are  nofe  fiur  more  im- 
pregnated  with  the  bright  colourings  of  the 
mind,  than  its  gloomier  hues  !  Homer,  Virgil, 
Âriosto,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  Cervantes — and — per- 
hq)6,  a  lower  grad^-^Scott,  Iielding,  Le  Sage, 
Molière.  What  a  serene  and  healthful  cheerful- 
ness,  nay,  what  a  quick  and  vigorous  zest  of 
life,  are  glowingly  visible  in  aU  ! — ^It  is  with  a 
very  perverted  judgment  that  some  bave  £as- 
tened  on  the  few  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and 
hâve  asserted  that  the  gloom  of  Byron  or  the 
morbidity  of  Rousseau,  characterize  not  the  in- 
dividus], but  the  tribe.  Nay,  even  in  thèse  ex- 
ceptions, I  imagine  that,  eould  we  accurately 
examine,  we  should  find,  that  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  strongly  pervaded  their  tempérament,  kad 
made  out  of  their  griefe  a  luxury  I — Who  shall 
say  whether  Rousseau,  breathing  forth  hîs  ^  Rê- 
veries,' or  Byron  traeing  the  Hlgrimage  of 
^  Childe  Harold,'  did  not  more  powerfiilly  feel 
the  glory  of  the  task,  than  the  sorrow  it  was  to 
immortalize  ?    Must  they  not  bave  been  exalted 

n5 
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with  an  almost  divine  gladness,  by  the  beauty  of 
their  own  ideas,  the  melody  of  their  own  mur- 
murs,  the  wonders  of  their  own  art  ?  Perhaps 
we  should  find  that  Rousseau  did  not  expérience 
a  deeper  pleasure,  though  it  migfat  be  of  a 
livelier  hue,  when  he  dwelt  on  his  racy  enjoy- 
ment  of  his  young  and  pedestrian  excursion, 
than  when  in  his  old  âge,  and  his  benighted, 
but  haunted  mood,  he  fiUed  the  solitude  with 
imaginary  enemies,  and  bade  his  beloved  Iake 
écho  to  self-nursed  woes. 

You  see  then  that  I  was  impressed,  erro- 
neously  or  truly,  with  the  belie^  that  in  cul- 
tivating  the  imagination  I  should  culdvate  my 
happiness.  I  was  envions,  not  so  much  of  the 
famé  of  the  omaments  of  letters,  as  of  the 
enjoyment  they  must  bave  experienced  in  ac- 
quiring  it  I  shut  myself  in  a  doser  seclu- 
sion,  not  to  study  the  thoughts  of  others,  but 
to  embody  my  own«  I  had  been  long  ambi- 
tions of  the  deepest  hoards  of  leaming.  I  now 
became  ambitions  of  adding  to  the  stores  of  a  l 

lighter  knowledge. 
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A.  And  did  you  find  that  luxury  in  idéal 
reation  which  you  expected  ? — 

L.  I  might  hâve  done  so,  but  I  stopped  short 
in  my  apprenticeship. — 

A.  And  the  cause  ? — 

L.  Why,  one  bright  day  in  June,  as  I  waa 
sitting  alone  in  my  room,  I  was  suddenly  aroused 
from  my  rêverie,  by  a  sharp  and  sudden  pain» 
that  shot  through  my  breast,  and  when  it  left 
me  I  &inted  away.  I  was  a  little  alarmed  by 
this  ôrciunstance,  but  thought  the  air  might 
relieve  me.  I  walked  eut,  and  ascended  a  hill 
at  the  back  of  the  bouse.  My  attention  being 
now  aroused  and  direeted  towards  mysel^  I  was 
startled  to  find  my  breath  so  short  that  I  was 
forced  several  times  to  stop  in  the  ascent.  A 
low,  short  cough,  which  I  had  notheeded  before, 
now  struck  me  as  a  waming,  which  I  ought  to 
prépare  myself  to  obey.  That  evening  as  I 
looked  in  the  glass,  for  the  first  time  for  several 
weeks  with  any  care  in  the  survey,  I  perceived 
that  my  appréhensions  were  corroborated  by  the 
change  in  my  appearance.  My  cheeks  were  fiallen, 
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and  I  detected  in  tbe  midst  of  didr  natoral  pak- 
nesB,  that  hectic  wfaich  never  betrays  its  augory. 
I  aaw  ÛÈSt  my  days  w&e  nmnbered,  and  I  lay 
down  on  my  {hDow  thatnigfat  witfa  tfae  resohe  to 
prépare  far  deatfa.  Thenextday  wfaen  I  kx^ed 
over  my  gcatlered  papers;  wfaen  I  saw  the 
migfaty  sdiemes  I  had  oommenced,  and  recalled 
tfae  long  and  eamest  absorption  of  ail  my  fiunl- 
tiea,  wfaidi  eren  diat  commencement  had  re- 
quired, — I  was  sdaed  with  a  sort  of  deqpair.  It 
was  évident  diat  I  could  now  perfoim  nothing 
great,  and  as  for  trifles,  oogfat  tfaey  to  occopy 
die  mind  of  one  wfaose  eye  was  on  the  graye? — 
Tliere  was  but  one  answer  to  dus  question.  I 
committedmyfragmentsto  the  fiâmes;  andnow 
there  came»  indeed,  upon  me  a  despcmdency  I 
had  not  felt  befare.  I  saw  myself  in  the  con- 
dition of  one»  ytfbxs  sfter  mndi  travail  in  tfae 
world,  bas  foond  a  retreat,  and  boilt  a  home,  and 
who  in  the  moment  he  says  to  bis  heart,  ^  Now 
thou  shalt  bave  rest  T  bdiolds  himsdf  smn* 
moned  away.  I  had  foond  an  object — ^itwastom 
from  me— my  staff  was  broken,  and  it  was  only 
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left  to  me  to  creep  to  the  tomb,  without  easing 
hj  any  support  the  labour  of  the  way.  I  had 
ooveted  no  petty  aim — I  had  not  bowed  my  de- 
sires to  the  dust  and  mire  of  men's  common 
wishes — I  had  bade  my  ambition  single  out  a 
lofty  end  and  pursue  it  by  generous  means.  In 
the  dreams  of  my  spirit,  I  had  bound  the  jo]^ 
of  my  existence  to  this  one  aspiring  hope,  nor 
had  I  built  that  hope  on  the  slender  foundations 
of  a  young  inexpérience — I  had  leamed,  I  had 
thought,  I  had  toiled,  before  I  ventured  in  my 
tum  to  produce.  And  now,  between  myself  and 
the  fulfihnent  of  schemes,  that  I  had  wrought 
with  travail,  and  to  which  I  looked  for  no  imdue 
reward — there  yawned  the  Etemal  Gul£  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was  condemned  to  leave 
life,  at  the  moment  I  had  given  to  life  an  object 
There  was  a  bittemess  in  thèse  thoughts  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  counteract  In  vain,  I  said 
to  my  soûl,  "  Why  grieve  ? — Death  itself  dœs 
not  appal  thee. — And  afiter  ail,  what  can  life's 
proudest  objects  bring  thee  better  than  rest?" — 
But  we  leam  at  last  to  conquer  our  destiny,  by 
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surveying  it  ;  there  is  no  regret  which  is  not  to 
be  yanquished  by  résolve.  And  now,  when  I 
saw  myself  dedining  day  by  day,  I  tumed  to 
those  more  elevating  and  less  earthly  médita- 
tions, which  supply  us,  as  it  were,  with  wings, 
when  the  feet  fedL  They  hâve  become  to  me 
dearer  than  the  dreama  which  they  succeeded, 
and  they  whisper  to  me  of  a  brighter  immortality 
than  that  of  Famé. 
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CONVERSATION   THE   EIOHTH. 


l *S   OCCASIONAL   RESTLE8SNESS   AT  THE   THOUGHT  OF   DXATH— 

AXECDOTB  OF   THE  LA8T   HOUR8    OF  A  MAN  UNWILLING  TO    DIE — 

L *S  GRATITUDE  THAT  THE  GRADUA  L  DEÇA  Y  OF  HI8  POWEBS 

PREPARES     HIM     FOR     HIS    END CRITICI8M     ON     THE     "  N1GHT 

THOUGHT^"— SURVEY  OF   COXTEMFORANEOUS  POETRY — REMARK- 
ABLE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  BLANK  VERSE  AND  RHYME  OF  THE 

SAXE  PERIOD THE   FORMER  MORE    ENGLI8H — PECULIARITIES  OF 

THE  OLD  ENOLISU  MUSE — ITS  QUAINT  LOVE  OF  CLAS8ICAL  ALLU- 
SION—ITS    MIXTURE  OF  THE  GRAVE  AND    OAY— ITS  MINUTENE8S 

IN    RURAL  DESCRIPTION,  &C. POPE  COMPARED  WITH  THOMSON; 

AKENSIDE  WITH  JOHNSON YOUNO HIS  TENDENCY    TO   THE   AM- 

BITXOUS— THE  VIEWS  OF  LIFE  MORE  GLOOMY  IN  THE  GREEK  THAN 
THE  ROMAN  POET9— OHE    ENGLISH  MUSE    RATHER     ADOPTS  TH08E 

OF  THE  FORMER— YOUNG  EMBUED  WITH  OUR  EARUER  POETRY 

THBSUBLIMESTPOETSABOUND  WITH  THE  HOMEUESTIMAGES — AND, 
IN  MODERN  LITERATURE,  ALSO  WITH  THE  MOST  EXAGGERATED 
CONCEITS— YOUNG   THFAEFORE    JUSTIHED  BY  THEIR  EXAMPLE  IN 

HIS  HOMELINESS    AND  QUAINTNE88 HIS  SUBUME  POWER  OF  PER- 

80NIFICATION-*HISTER8EN£8S— DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  RANK 
OF  THE  POET  AND  THAT  OF  THE  POEM-— THE  GRANDEUR  OF  THE 
CONCEPTION  OF  THE  NIGHT  THOUOHTS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  CHILDE 
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HAROLD  AND  OTHSK  DIDACTIC  POKHSp— THK  POET*»  OO19CXPI10V  O 
SUSTAINED  THROrOHOUT — THB  WISDOM   OF   HI8    MAXIM8 — THl 

BBAUTY    OP    HIS    DICTION OONCLUDIMO     RBMARU    ON   T0V1C0*8 

CHARACTER — APOLOOY  POR  RETAIUNG  L *8  CRITICUMS. 

• 

It  is  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  that  I  bave 
been  made  sensible  of  the  interest  that  thèse 
conversations  hâve  excited  in  the  gender  and 
more  thoughtful  of  the  tribe  of  readers.*  I  bave 
received  more  anonymous  letters  than  I  care  to 
name,  eomplaining  of  the  long  silence  I  bave 
preserved,  and  urging  me  to  renew  Dialogues, 
already  so  often  repeated,  that  I  might  well  ima- 
gine (knowing  ho^  impatient  the  readers  of  a 
periodical  generally  are  of  subjects  continued  in 
a  séries)  that  they  had  sufficiently  exhausted  the 
indulgence  of  the  public  To  me  individuaBy, 
there  is  little  that  is  flattering  in  any  interest 
thèse  papers  may  bave  created.  I  am  but  the 
écho   of  another;  or,   to  use  an  old,   yet  stiQ 

*  The  reader  will  hère  remember  that  thèse  dia- 
logues first  appeared  in  a  detached  shape  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine— -there  waa  an  interval  of  several 
months  (from  May  to  November)  between  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  lastand  the  folio wing  conversation. 
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gracefiil  metaphor,  I  only  fumish  the  string 
wfaich  keepe  the  flowere  together.  The  reasons 
of  my  silence  hâve  been  twofold  Amidst  the 
Btrife  and  ferment  of  paasing  events,  the  thoughts 
and  feelings,  the  mental  historyj  of  an  indivi- 
dual  seemed  to  Êule  into  insignificance  ;  and  I 

deemed  it  &irer  justice  to  L to  reserve  that 

history  to  calmer  opportunities.  If  I  must 
name  another  motive,  I  will  frankly  add,  that  I 
bave  not  of  late  had  the  heart  to  proceed. 
Ncver  more  now — ^but  no — I  will  not  anticipate 
a  story  which,  so  &r  as  events  and  incidents 
create  interest,  bas  so  little  to  recommend  it 
The  reader  need  fear  no  £eurther  interruption. 
Ail  that  remains  to  relate  is  already  prepared, 
and  I  bave  but  to  send  it,  portion  by  portion, 
to  the  press,  until  the  whole  is  conduded, 

''  And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal." 

And  now  I  saw  L — —  daily,  for  bis  disease 
increased  rapidly  upon  him,  and  I  would  not 
willingly  bave  lost  any  rays  of  that  sun  that  was 
80  soon  to  set  for  ever.  Nothing  créâtes  with- 
in  us  so  mafiy  confused  and  strange  sentiments 
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as  a  conversation  on  those  great  and  lofty  topics 
of  life  or  nature,  whieh  are  rarely  pleasing^  ex- 
cept  to  Wisdom  which  contemplâtes,  and  Genius 
which  imagines  ; — a  conversation  on  such  topics 
with  one  whose  lips  are  about  to  be  closed  for  an 
etemity.  This  thought  impresses  even  common 
words  with  a  certain  sanctity  ;  what,  then,  must 
it  breathe  into  matters  which,  even  in  ordinary 
times,  are  consecrated  to  our  most  higb-wrought 
émotions  and  our  profoundest  hopes  ? 

I  saw,  then,  L daily,  and  daily  he  grew 

more  resigned  to  his  &te  ;  yet  I  cannot  deny 
that  there  were  moments  when  his  old  ambition 
would  break  forth — when  the  stir  of  the  living 
world  around  him — when  action,  enterprise,  and 
£Eune  —  spoke  loudly  to  his  heart; — ^moments 
when  he  wished  to  live  on,  and  the  deep  quiet 
of  the  grave  seemed  to  him  chilling  and  un- 
timely;  and — ^reflect, — ^while  we  were  convers- 
ing  on  thèse  cahn  and  unearthly  topics,  what 
was  the  great  world  about  ?  Strife  and  agita- 
tion—  the  stem  wrestle  between  topics  that 
hâve  been  and  the  things  to  come — ^the  vast  up- 
heavings  of  society — the  révolution  'of  mind  that 
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wafi  abroad — was  not  this  felt,  even  to  the  solî- 
tary  heart  of  that  retirement  in  which  the  lamp 
of  a  bright  and  keen  existence  was  wasting  it^ 
self  away  ! 

"  I  remember,**  said   L ,  one   evening, 

when  we  sate  conversing  in  bis  study  ;  the  sofa 
wbeeled  round  ;  the  curtains  drawn  ;  the  table 
set,  and  the  night's  sedentary  préparations  made  ; 
"  I  remember  hearing  the  particulars  of  the 
last  honrs  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  a 
lawyer,  rising  into  great  eminence  in  bis  profes- 
sion— a  resolute,  hard-minded,  scheming,  am- 
bitions man.  He  was  attacked  in  the  prime  of 
life  with  a  sudden  illness  ;  mortification  ensued  ; 
there  was  no  hope  ;  he  had  some  six  or  seven 
hours  of  life  before  him,  and  no  more.  He  was 
perfectly  sensible  of  his  fate,  and  wholly  unrecon- 
ciled  to  it  ^  Come  hither/  he  said  to  the  phy- 
sician,  holding  out  bis  arm  ;  (he  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable  physical  strength  ;)  ^  Look  at  thèse 
muscles  ;  they  are  not  wasted  by  illness;  I  am 
still  at  this  moment  in  the  full  vigour  of  man- 
hood,  and  you  tell  me  I  must  die  !'     He  ground 
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bis  teeth  as  he  spoke.     ^  Mark,  I  am  not  re- 
signed  ;  I  will  batde  with  this  enemy  ;*  and  he 
raiaed  hiinself  up,  called  for  food  and  wine,  and 
died  with  the  same  dark  stniggles  and  fiery  re* 
giatance  that  he  woukl  haye  oflfered  in  batde  to 
some  embodied  and  palpable  foe.     Can  yon  not 
enter  into  hb  feelings?    I  can  most  thoroug^y. 

— Yes,"  L renewed,  after  a  short  pause»  "  I 

ought  to  be  deeply  gratefiil  that  my  mind  bas 
been  filed  down  and  conciliated  to  what  is  iné- 
vitable by  the  graduai  decay  of  my  pfaysical 
powers;  the  spiritual  habitant  is  not  abruptiy 
and  yiolently  expelled  firom  its  mai^ion  ;  but  the 
mansion  itself  becomes  ruinons,  and  the  inmate 
bas  had  time  to  prépare  itself  for  another.  Yet 
when  I  see  you  ail  about  me,  strong  for  the  race 
and  eager  for  the  battle — ^when,  in  the  dead  of  a 
long  and  sleepless  night,  images  of  ail  I  might 
bave  done,  haïf  the  common  date  of  life  been 
mine,  start  up  before  me,  I  feel  as  a  man  must 
feel  who  finds  himself  suddenly  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  a  joumèy,  of  which  aU  the  variety  of 
scène,  the  glow  of  enterprise,  the  triumph  of 
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discovery,  were  yet  to  corne.  It  is  like  the  tra- 
yeller  who  dies  in  sight  of  the  very  land  that  he 
bas  saciificed  the  ease  of  youth  and  the  plea- 
sures  of  manhood  to  reach.  But  thèse  are  not 
the  reflections  I  ought  to  indulge — let  me  avoid 
them.  And  where  can  I  find  a  better  refuge 
for  my  thoughts  than  in  talking  to  you  of  this 
poem,  whieh,  long  ago,  we  said  we  would  at- 
tempt  to  eriticize,  and  whieh  of  ail  modem 
Works,  gloomy  and  monotonous  as  it  seems  to 
men  in  the  flush  of  life,  offers  the  calmest  and 
most  sacred  consolation  to  those  whom  Life's 
objects  should  no  longer  interest?' 

A.  You  speak  of  "  The  Mght  Thoughts  ?' 
Ay,  we  were  to  hâve  examined  that  curions 
poem,  whieh  has  so  many  purchasers,  and  has 
been  honoured  with  so  few  critics.  Certainly, 
Mrhen  we  remember  the  day  in  whieh  it  appear- 
ed,  and  the  poetry  by  whieh  ithas  been  succeed- 
ed,  it  is  worthy  of  a  more  ample  criticism  tban, 
with  one  exception,  it  has  received. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,"  ssdd  L 9  wil- 

lingly  suffering  himself  to  sink  into  a  more  com- 
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mon-place  vein,  "  how  great  a  différence  the 
spirit  of  poetry  in  the  last  centmy  assumes, 
when  breathed  ihrotigh  the  médium  of  blank 
verse^  and  through  that  ofrhyme.  In  rhyme,  the 
fashion  of  poetry  was  decidedly  French,  and  arti- 
ficial;  polish,  smoothness,  point,  and  epigram 
are  its  prevaHing  characteristics  ;  but  in  blank- 
verse,  that  noble  mètre,  introduced  by  Surrey, 
and  perfected  by  Shakspeare,  the  old  genius  of 
English  poetry  seems  to  bave  made  a  stubbom 
and  resolute  stand.  In  the  same  year  that  Pope 
produced  *  The  Dunciad,'  appeared  the  *  Sum- 
mer  *  of  James  Thomson.  Two  years  prior  to 
that,  viz.  1726,  the  first  published  of  the  Sear 
sons,  ^  Winter,'  had  been  added  to  the  wealth 
of  English  poetry,  unnoticed  at  first,  but  singled 
out  happily  by  perhaps  the  best  eritic  of  the 
day,  Whately,  and  recommended  by  bis,  to 
more  vulgar,  admiration.  ^  The  Seasons  '  is  a 
thorbughly  national  poem,  thoroughly  English  : 
not  that  Thomson,  or  that  any  English  poet  of 
great  name,  bas  entirely  escaped  the  affectation 
of  classical  models  ;  that  affectation  is  indeed  to 
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be  found  not  the  least  fi-equently  among  thoBe 
poeta  tbe  most  purely  oatioDaL  Nicholas  Gri- 
moald,  ihe  second  EngHah  poet  in  blaok  verse 
after  Surrey — a  translator  os  well  as  poet — is  a 
curious  instance  of  tbe  Englisb  spirit  blended 
wîth  the  Latin  ecbooL  llius,  in  bis  poem  on 
Fiiendsbip,  Uie  llnee — 

'  O  f  al]  the  heBTenly  gifte,  tbat  mortal  men  commend 
What  trust;  treasure  in  the  world  can  counteirail  a 

Our  healtb  is  loon  decajctl,  goods  casual,  light  and 

Broke  hâve  we  seeii  the  force  of  power,  and  honour 

sufier  stain  !' 
Tbese  lin^  I  say,  are  soon  afterwards  foUowed 
by  références  to  Scipîo  and  Lœlius,  and  Cicero 
and  AtticuB  ;    and,  by  tbe  way,  Tbeseus  and 
I^rithous,  or,  as  lie  is  pleased  to  abbreviate  the 
latter  nanie,  Pirith,  are  thus  made  tbe  vehicle 
to  one  of  those  shrewd  hits  of  (|uaint,  odd  satire 
which  tbe  obi  poets  so  loved  to  introduce — 
'  Down  Theseus  went  to  hell, 
Piritb,  bis  friend,  to  find; 
OA  that  tbe  ieive4,  in  thete  our  dagt, 
Were  to  their  mate»  a*  kind!' 
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"  So,  in  short,  through  ail  the  long  séries 
of  Fnglîah  poets  —  through  thoee  preceding 
Elizabeth — ^Vaux,  SackTille — even  the  homely 
Tusser  in  his  ^  Hve  Hundreth  poyntes  of  good 
Husbandrie,'  (certainly  as  EngUsh  and  as  rural  a 
poem  as  possible,) — ^fly  with  peculiar  avidity  to 
aneient  limes  for  omaments  and  allusions  the 
most  unseasonable  and  ostentations.  The  grâce 
and  élégance  of  Elizabeth's  âge  were  no  préven- 
tives to  the  same  perversion  of  taste;  Chris- 
tianity  and  Mythology,  knight-errantry  and 
stoicism,  Gothic  qualities  and  Roman  names, 
ail  unité  together  in  the  most  exulting  défiance 
of  reason  and  common-sense  ; — ^  The  Arcadia,' 
(a  poem,  if  Telemachus  has  rightly  been  called 
a  poem,)  of  the  polished  Sidney  b  the  most 
arabesque  of  ail  thèse  mixtures  of  poetical  archi- 
tecture ; — Shakspeare  does  not  escape  the  mania  ; 
Marlowe  plunges  into  it  ;  Ben  Jonson,  with  ail 
his  deep  leaming,  and  certainly  correct  taste, 
portrays  his  own  âge  most  faithfully,  but  covers 
the  dress  with  Roman  jewellery.  The  tasie 
continued  ;  the  sanctity  of  Milton's  thème,  and 
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the  rigidity  of  his  religious  sect,  sufficed  çot  to 
exclude  from  hîs  vénérable  page — 

*  Osiris^  Isis,  Oru»,  and  their  train.' 

Thegodfi  of  old  are  translated  to  sees  in  the 
modem  HeD — 

'  Titan,  heaveu's  first.bom, 
With  hits  enormous  brood  and  birthright  seized 
By  younger  Saturn,  he  from  itiîghtier  Jove 
His  own  and  Rhea's  9on,  like  measure  found  : 
80  Jove  u surping  reigned — thèse  first  in  Crète 
And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snowy  top 
Of  cold  Olympus  ruled  !' 

Even  in  the  Hebrew  Paradise — 

'  The  universal  Pan 
Knit  with  the  Grâces  and  the  Hours  in  dance 
Leads  on  the  etemal  Spring  !' 

The  climax  of  beauty  in  RaphaeVs  appearance, 
18  that — 

'  Like  Maia's  son  he  stood/ 

And  "  the  Etemal  "  himself  borrows  Homer's 
scales,  to  décide  upon  the  engagement  between 
fiend  and  angel — 

'  Golden  scales  yet  seen 
BetwLzt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign.' 
VOL.  II.  o 
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We  ail  know  how  much  the  same  dasûc  adul- 
térations mingle  with  the  English  Helicon  at  a 
later  period  ;  how  little  even  the  wits  of  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second  escape  the  here- 
ditary  taint  Sedle/s  mistresses  are  ail  Uranias 
and  Phillises.  Now  he  borrows  a  moral  firom 
Lyeophron,  and  next  he  assures  us,  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  his  songs  that — 

'  Love  still  has  somelhing  of  the  sea 
From  whence  his  mother  rose.' 

Dryden,  whose  excellence  never  lay  in  an  ac- 
curate  taste,  though  in  his  admirable  prose 
writings  he  proves  that  he  kuew  the  theory 
while  he  neglected  the  practice,  is  less  painfuUy 
classical  and  unseasonably  mythological  than 
might  bave  been  expected;  and  as  from  his 
time  the  school  of  poetry  became  more  systema- 
tically  copied  from  a  classical  model,  so  it  be- 
came less  eccentric  in  its  classical  admixtures. 
Pope  is  at  once  the  most  Roman  *  of  ail  our 
poets,  and  the  least  offensive  in  his  Romanism. 
I  mention  ail  this  to  prove,  that  when  we  find 
much   that  is  borrowed,   and  often  awkwardly 

*  And  the  least  Greek. 
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borrowed,  from  ancient  stores,  ancient  names, 
and  andent  fables,  in  those  poets  of  the  last 
century,  whom  I  sball  take  the  licence  to  call 
pre-eminently  English,  we  mnst  not  suppose 
that  they  are,  from  that  fault,  the  less  national  ; 
nay,  that  very  aptitude  to  borrow,  that  very  ten- 
dency  to  confuse  their  présent  thème  with  the 
incongruous  omaments  of  a  country  wholly  op- 
posite from  our  own,  are  almost^  on  the  contrary^ 
a  tesHmany  how  deeply  they  were  imbued  with 
tkat  spirit  which  helonged  to  the  moat  genuine 
of  their  predecessora. 

"  Among  the  chief  characteristics  of  our  Eng- 
lisfa  poetry,  are  great  minuteness  and  fidelity  in 
rural  description — a  deep  melancholy  in  moral 
reflection,  coupled  with  a  strong  and  racy  apti- 
tude to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  life  as  well  as  to 
rephie  at  the  bitters — a  glowing  richness,  a 
daring  courage,  of  expression,  and  a  curions 
love  of  abrupt  change  in  thought  and  diction  ;  so 
that  the  epigrammatic  and  the  sublime,  the 
humorous  and  the  grave,  the  solemn  and  the 
quaint,  are  found  in  a  juxtaposition  the  most 

o2 
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singular  and  startling  ;  as  much  the  reverse  of 
the  severe  simplieity  of  the  true  andent  schools 
as  possible,  and  having  its  resemblance,  and  diat 
but  occasionally,  and  in  this  point  alone,  in  the 
Italian.« 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  three 
greatest  of  the  poets  in  blank-verse  are  Aken- 

side,  Thomson,  and  Young.     Of  thèse  three, 

» 

the  last  I  consider  the  most  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish  in  his  muse;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
that  love  of  blending  extrêmes,  which  I  hâve 
noted  before,  the  two  former  are  largely  poô- 
sessed  of  the  great  features  of  their  national 
tribe.  Pope*8  pastorals  were  written  at  so  early 
an  âge  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  set  them  m 
comparison  with  ^  Thomson's  Seasons'  had 
Pope's  descriptions  of  scenery  ever  undergone 
any  change  in  their  spirit  and  conception,  in 
proportion  as  he  added  to  the  correct  ear  of  hb 
youth — the  bold  tum,  the  exquisite  taste,  the 

*  Critics  not  acquainted  with  our  early  literature 

hâve  imagined  this  mixture  of  grave  and  gay  the  off- 

spring  of  late  years^  nay,  8onie  hâve  actually  attributed 

its  origin  in  England  to  Bjron*8  imitations  from  the 

Italian. 
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incomparable  epigràm,  and  even  (witness  the 
prologue  to  ^  Cato')  the  noble  thougbt  and  the 
august  image,  whieh  adom  the  poetry  of  his 
maturer  years  ;  but  however  Pope  improved  in 
ail  else,  his  idea,  his  notion  of  rural  description 
always  remained  pretty  nearly  the  same — viz. 
as  trite  as  it  could  be.  And  this,  an  individual 
&ilûig,  was  the  £gdling  also  of  his  school — the 
eminent  failing  of  the  French  school  to  this  very 
day.  Well  then,  Pope  having  fixed  upon  Au- 
tunm  as  the  season  of  a  short  pastoral,  chooses 
^  tunefiil  Hylas'  for  his  songster,  and  telling  us 
first,  that — 

'  Now  setting  Phœbus  shone  gerenely  bright^ 
And  fleecy  clouds  were  strewed  with  purple  light  ;' 

'  Tuneful  Hylas*  then,  thus 

'  Taught  rocks  to  weep  and  made  the  mountains 
groan.' 

'  Now  bright  Arcturus  glads  the  teeming  grain, 
Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shîne, 
And  grateful  clusters  sweU  with  floods  of  wine  ; 
Now  blushing  berries  paint  the  yellow  grove, 
Just  gods  !  shall  ail  things  yield  retums  but  love  ?' 

"  Thèse  Unes  are  very  smooth,  and  for  the 
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âge  at  whicb  they  were  coknposed,  surprisingly 
correct  They  are  as  good,  perhi^is,  as  aoy 
thing  in  **  Les  Jardins'  of  Delille,  but  there  is 
not  a  vestige  of  Engliah  poetry  in  them — ^not  a 
vestige.  Thomson  would  not  bave  written  them 
at  any  âge,  and  Pope  would  only  bave  poKshed 
them  more  bad  be  written  them  wben  be  pub- 
tished  the  ^  Dunciad,'  t.  e.  as  I  said  before^  in 
the  same  year  in  whicb  Thomson  publisbed  the 
^  Summer.'  But  thus  begins  the  poet  of  the 
•  Seasons  '  with  his  ^  Autiunn.' 

'  Crowned  with  the  sickle^  and  the  wheaten  sheaf, 

While  Autumn  nodding  o'er  the  yellow  plain^ 

Cornes  jovial  on 

•  •  •  •  * 

...    .  broad^  brown^  below 
Extensive  harvests  hang  the  heavy  head, 
RUhf  êilent,  deep  they  stand  I  for  not  a  gale 
Rolls  its  light  billows  o'er  the  bending  plain, 
A  calm  ofplenty  !* 

Again,  bow  fine  what  follows  !  Wordsworth 
is  not  more  true  to  Nature.  He  speaks  of  the 
Autumn  fogs — 

'  Expanding  far 

The  huge  dusk^  graduai,  swallows  up  the  plain. 
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Vanish  the  woods — the  dim  seen  river  seems 
Sullen  and  slow  to  roll  the  misty  wxve, 
Even  in  the  height  of  noon  opprest^  the  sun 

Sheds  weak 

Indistinct  on  earth^ 

Seen  through  the  tumid  air,  heyond  the  life 
Ohjects  appear  ;  and  wildered  o'er  the  waste 
The  shepherd  stalks  gigantic — till  at  last 
Wreathed  dun  around^  in  deeper  circles  still 
Successive^  closing  sits  the  gênerai  fog 
Unbounded  o*er  the  world^  and  mingling  thick^ 
A  formless  grey  confusion  covers  ail.' 

This  is  description  ! — and  this  is  national  ! — 
this  is  English  ! — albeit  it  was  the  Tweed, 

'  Whose  pastoral  banks  first  heard  that  Doric  rééd.* 

"  Again  too,  in  another  vein — that  inclination 
to  stoop  from  the  grave  to  the  low — which,  as  I 
hâve  hinted,  is  less  frequently  displayed  in 
Tliomson  than  in  Young  (in  Akenside,  it  is 
scarcely,  if  at  ail,  noticeable)— this  is  English. 
A  fox-hunter's  debauch, — 

'  Set  ardent  in 

For  serions  drinking^ 

•  •  •  *  * 

coiifused  above 

Classes  and  bottles^  pipes  and  gazetteers^ 
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As  if  the  table  even  itself  was  dnink. 
Lie  a  wet  broken  scene^  and  wide  below 
Is  heaped  the  social  slaughter,  where  astride 

The  lubber  power  in  filthy  triumph  sits^ &c 

Perhaps  some  doctor  o/tremendous  paunch, 
A  wfiil  and  deep,  a  Uack  abysê  qfdrink, 
Outlives  them  ail  !*  &c. 

*^  Thèse  are  passages,   which    (mixing  the 
serious  with  the  burlesque)   would  be  rarely 
found  in  the  same  poem  in  any  other  language 
than  ours — and  the  spirit  that  pervades  blank 
verse,  such  as  this,  is  altogether  différent  firom 
that  which  reigned  over  the  contemporaneous 
rhymes  of  the  day.     It  breathes  of  life,  of  ac- 
tion, of  the  open  air,  of  the  contemplative  walk 
in  the  fields  at  eve,  or  the  social  hearth  at  night 
But  the   genius  of  rhyme   lived  in  London — 
talked  with  courtiers — made  love  and  witticisms 
in  a  breath — ^babbled  about  green  fields'  in  a 
dusty  closet — and  when  it  walked  into  print  it 
was  never  without  a  bag-wig  and  a  swonL 

"The  ^Seasons'  were  completed  in  1730. 
Fourteen  years  afterwards  appeared  Akenside's 
^  Pleasures  of  Imagination  :'  it  is  a  great  poem  ; 
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but  Âkenside's  habits  of    mind — ^his  pedantry 
and  sti£Ehes8 — were  not  well  adapted  to  the 
subject  he  chose.    There  is  a  straining  and  la- 
bour about  his  verse  as  if  it  wçre  the  offspring 
rather  of  the  Pains  than  the  Pleasures  of  Ima- 
gination.    His  love  of  Latin  composition  tends 
alsoto  unanglicize  his  diction.  Thus  his  poem  is 
infinitely  too  scholastic,  and  certainly  neither  in 
vigour  or  richness  of  expression,  in  close  de- 
scription, in  sublimity,  in  terseness,  in  avoidance 
of  cold  generalities,  is  he  to  be  put  on  a  par 
with  Thomson  or  Young.     But  still  if  you  com- 
pare his  blank  verse  with  his  own  rhyme,  or 
with  that  of  Johnson's  ^  London,'  (which,  though 
I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  it  was  pub- 
lished,  must  hâve  appeared  some  six  or  seven 
years  before,)  you   find  the  native  muse  more 
visible,  more  at  liberty  in  the  blank  verse,  than 
the  other  and  more  crippled  mètre.     I  mention 
Johnson  in  particular,  for  the  genius  of  both  was 
scholastic  and  didactic     Both  thought  of  the 
Ancients — the  one  copied  from  Juvenal,  the  other 
imagined  from  Lucretius.     The  passages  I  shall 

oô 
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quote  firom  each  are  strictly  classicâL    But  oBe 
is  of  the  old  Englbh  race  of  dassical  description 
— it  breathes  of  Spenser  and  of  Mihon — the 
other  was  the  anti-national,  the  new,  the  bor- 
rowed,   the  diluted,   the  clasûcal   description, 
which  steals  the  triteness    of  old,  without  its 
richness.     One  takes  the  dress — the  other  the 
jewels.     Thus  Johnson  : — 

'  Couldst  thou  resign  the  park  and  play^  content. 

For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent  ; 

There  mightst  thou  find  some  élégant  retreat^ 

Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  seat, 

And  stretch  thy  prospects  o*er  the  smîling  land. 

For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand  ; 

There  prune  thy  walks,  support  thy  drooping  flowers, 

Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers. 

And  while  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  afTord, 

Despise  the  dainties  of  a  vénal  lord  ; 

There  every  bush  with  naturels  music  rings, 

There  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings  : 

On  ail  thy  hours  security  shall  smile. 

And  bless  thine  eveniug  walk,  and  raoming  toil.' 

^^  Now  then  for  Akenside.  He  has  burst 
into  an  apostrophe  on  Beauty  (with  Johnson  it 
would  hâve  been  Venus  I)  and  after  asking  whe- 
ther  She  will  fly— 


1 
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'  With  laughing  Autumn  to  the  Atlantic  Isles/ 
the  poet  addf 


'  Or  wilt  thou  râther  stoop  thy  vagrant  plume 
Where,  glîding  through  his  daughter's  honoured 

shades, 
The  smooth  Peneus  from  his  glassy  flood 
Reflects  purpureal  Tempe's  pleasant  scène — 
Pair  Tempe  ! — haunt  beloved  of  sylvan  powers 
Of  Nymphs  and  Fauns^  where  in  the  golden  âge 
They  played  in  secret  on  the  shady  brink 
With  antient  Pan.    While  round  their  choral  steps 
Young  hours  and  génial  gales  with  constant  hand 
Showered  blossoms^  odours^  showered  ambrosial 

dews^ 
And  Spring's  elysian  bloom  !* 

"  Hère  ail  îs  elassie — antique — Grecian — it 
might  be  a  trauslation  from  Euripides.  But 
how  différent  the  life  in  thiis  page,  to  the  eold 
resuscitation  of  dry  bones  in  Johnson  !  Johnson, 
who  despised  the  fine  ballads  which  make  the 
germ  of  ail  that  is  vivid  and  noble  in  our  poetry, 
could  not  bave  comprehended  the  différence  be- 
tween  the  genuine  antique  and  the  moek.  They 
both  bave  filled  their  vases  from  the  old  fountain 
*  splendidior  vitro  ;**  but  the  vase  of  one  is  the 
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£tru8can  shape — and  that  of  the  other  b  a 
yellow-ware  utensU  from  Fleet  Street  But 
now,  having  somewhat  prepared  çurselves  by  the 
short  survey  —  rétrospective  and  contempora- 
neous — that  we  hâve  thns  taken  of  English 
poetry,  we  corne  at  once  to  Young — a  man 
whose  grandeur  of  thought,  whose  sublimity  of 
expression,  whose  wonderful  power  of  condens- 
ing  volumes  into  a  Une,  place  him,  in  my  opinion, 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries,  and  enable  him  to  combine  the  varions 
and  loftiest  characteristics  of  prose  and  verse; — 
enable  him  to  equal  now  a  M ilton  in  the  im- 
périal pomp  of  his  imagery,  and  now  a  Tadtus 
in  the  iron  grasp  of  his  reflection.** 

A>  There  seems  to  hâve  been  in  Young's 
mind  a  remarkable  tum  towards  the  Ambitions. 
His  poetry  and  his  life  equally  betray  that 
loftiness  of  désire  and  straining  after  efiect — 
which  both  in  composition  and  character  we 
term  ambitious. 

L.  It  is  rather  a  curions  anecdote  in  literary 
history,  that  the  austère  Young  should  bave 
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attempted  to  enter  Parliament  under  the  au- 
spices of  that  profligate  bankrupt  of  ail  morality, 
public  and  private,  Philip  Duke  of  Wharton. 
Had  he  succeeded — what  différence  might  it 
baye  made  not  only  in  Young'a  life  but  in  bis 
character  !  Is  it  not  on  tbe  cards  tbat  the 
grandest  of  ail  tbeological  poets,  (for  neither 
Milton  nor  Dante  are  in  reality  tbeological 
poets,  though  they  are  often  so  called,)  might 
haye  become,  in  that  yicious  and  jobbing  âge  of 
parliamentary  history,  a  trucklmg  adventurer  or 
anintriguingplaceman? 

A.  The  supposition  is  not  uncharitable  when 
we  look  to  bis  after-life,  and  see  bis  manœuyres 
for  ecclesiastical  preferment  For  my  own  part 
I  incline  to  suspect  tbat  half  tbe  sublime  me- 
lancholy  of  the  poet  proceeded  from  the  discon- 
tent of  the  worldling. 

L.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  not  even  tbe 
loftiest  sentiments — tbe  fullest  mind — tbe  most 
devout  and  solemn  feryour  of  religion,  may  suffice 
to  chase  away  the  poor  and  petty  feelings  that 
in  this  artificial  world  fasten  tbemselyes  around 
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the  heart,  and  are  often  the  base  causes  of  the 
most  magnificent  efforts  of  genius.  The  bligfat- 
ing  of  a  selfish  ambition  produced  tiie  Gulliver 
of  Swift — and  possibly  also  deepened  the  ebon 
dyes  of  the  verse  of  Young.  A  morbid  discon- 
tent— an  infinnity  of  constitution — breathed  its 
gloom  into  the  ^^  Rasselas"  of  Johnson,  and  the 
«  Childe  Harold  "  of  Byron.  When  the  poet  Aies, 
after  any  affliction  in  the  world,  to  bis  consolatory 
and  absorbing  art,  he  is  unaware  that  that  afflic- 
tion which  inspires  him  is  often  composed  of  the 
paltriest  materials.  So  singular  and  complex, 
in  short,  are  the  sources  of  inspiration,  so  com- 
pletely  and  subtiy  are  the  clay  and  the  goM 
moulded  together,  that,  though  it  may  be  a 
curions  metaphysical  pleasure  to  analyse,  and 
weigh,  and  sift,  the  good  and  the  evil  therein, 
it  is  not  a  task  that  it  b  very  wise  in  us  to  un- 
dertake.  Let  us  drink  into  our  soûls  the  deep 
thought  and  lofty  verse  of  Lucretius,  without 
asking  what  share  belonged  to  the  philtre  and 
what  to  the  genius. 

We  may  remark  that  the  contemplation  ex- 
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hibited  in  the  pœtry  of  the  Ancients  turns 
usually  towards  a  gay  result,  and  sighs  forth  an 
Epicurean  moral — the  melancholy  is  soft,  not 
gloomy,  and  brightens  up  at  its  close. 

'* Vina  liques^  et  spatio  breri 

Spem  longam  reseces  ;  dum  loquimur^  fugerit  invida 
^tas;  carpe  diem  quàm  minimum  credula  postero." 

Life  is  short — while  we  speak  it  Aies — enjoy 
then  the  présent  and  forget  the  future — such  is 
the  chief  moral  of  ancient  poetry,  a  graceful  and 
a  wise  moral — ^indulged  beneath  a  southem  sky, 
and  well  deserving  the  p'.frase  applied  to  it — 
"  the  philosophy  of  the  garden" — telling  us  of 
the  brief  and  fleeting  life  of  the  flowers  that  sur- 
round  us,  only  to  encourage  us  to  hang  over 
their  odours  while  we  may.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served  that  this,  the  more  agreeable,  shape  of 
melancholy  is  more  remarkable  among  the  Ro- 
mans than  the  Greeks.  Throughout  the  varions 
philosophies  of  the  latter  the  dark  and  saddening 
doctrine  of  an  irrésistible  Fate  flows  like  a  bit- 
ter  stream  ; — and  an  unrelieved  and  heavy  de- 
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spondency  among  the  less  popular  of  the  remains 
of  Greek  poesy  often  cornes  in  startling  contrast 
witk  the  gayer  wisdom  of  that  more  commonly 
admirecL  Tum  from  Anacreon  to  the  fragments 
of  Mimnermus,  coUected  by  Stobaeus — it  is  in- 
deed  tuming  from  the  roses  to  the  sepulchre  be- 
neath.  "  Life  is  short — we  leam  from  the  Gods 
neither  evil  nor  good — the  black  £sites  are  before 
us — death  and  old  âge  at  hand.  Not  one  among 
mortals  whom  Jupiter  heaps  not  with  afilictions," 
&C.  It  is  chiefly  from  this  more  sombre  order  of 
reflection  that  the  English  contemplative  writers 
deduce  their  inspiration.  Lord  Sackville,  in 
the  "Mirror  of  Magistrates,"  may  fumish  no 
inadéquate  notion  of  the  exaggerating  extent  to 
which  we  hâve  carried  despondency.  He  there- 
in  represents  Sorrow  in  Hell,  introducing  the 
reader  to  the  principal  characters  in  our  history  ! 
With  our  earlier  writers  Young  was  intimately 
acquainted  and  deeply  imbued.  But  of  ail  great 
poets  his  plagiarisms  are  the  least  naked. 
Drummond  says — 


This  world  a  huntîng  is  ; 

The  prey  poor  man— the  Nimrod  fier  ce  is  death.' 
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And  Young  at  once  £am[iiliarîzes  and  exalta  the 
image — 

"  I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Burst  law's  enclosure^  leap  the  mounds  of  right^ 
Pursuing  and  pursued^  each  other's  prey — 
Till  Death,  that  mighty  Hunter,  earths  them  aU." 

TThe  love  of  common  and  daily  images  is  very 
remarkable  in  Young;  but  when  we  corne  to 
examine  the  works  of  the  greater  poets,  we  shall 
generally  be  surprîsed  to  find  that  those  poets 
who  aboimd  in  the  most  lofty  and  far-fetched 
images,  invariably  fiimish  also  the  most  homely. 
It  is  the  genius  in  whom  we  miss  the  one  that 
avoids  the  other.  We  may  be  quite  sure  when 
we  open  Shakspeare  that  the  sublimest  meta- 
phor  will  be  in  the  closest  juxtaposition  with 
what  in  any  one  else  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
call  the  most  vulgar — 

*'  To-morrow^  and  to-morrow^  and  to-morrow 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  : 
And  ail  our  yesterdays  hâve  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death— Oii< — oui,  brief  candie  /" 

It  is  too  much  the  cry  to  accuse  Young,  as  a 
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peculiarity  in  his  genius,  of  being  too  bombas» 

tic,  and  turgid,  and  peregrinate  in  his  metaphcm 

— fond  of  conceits  and  addicted  to  exaggeradoD. 

Doubdess  he  is  so;  but  as  the  man  in  the  play 

exclaims — **  Your  great  geniuses  can  never  say 

a  thing  like  other  people" — and  it  certainly  is 

ûoticeable,  though  common-place  or  uninTesti- 

gating  critics  bave  said  tbe  contrary,  that  m  aU 

modem  lUerature  it  is  the  loftiest  order  of  gt- 

niiM  that  wiU  furnish   exatnples  of  the  mo9t 

numerous  exaggerations  afid  the  most  grotesque 

conceits.     Among  the  Italians  we  ail  know  how 

prévalent  they  are.     Even  the  cold  rules  of  the 

French  drama  do  not  banish   them,  and  G>r- 

neiUe  still,  beyond  ail  comparison  the  grandest 

of  the  French  poets,  is  also  the  most  addicted  to 

extravagances. 


it 


Ma  plus  douce  espérance  est  de  perdre  Tespoir"* 


is  one  among  a  thousand.  You  recoUect,  of 
course,  those  extravagances  which  Addison  sé- 
lects from  Milton,  and  the  many  others  in  that 

•  The  Cid. 
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grest  poet  wfaich  Addison  did  not  sélect;  in 
sbort,  when  we  blame  Young  for  a  want  of  strict 
taste  in  bis  metaphors,  we  blame  him  for  no 
&alt  peculiar  to  himsel^  butone  which  he  shares 
with  the  greatest  poets  of  modem  times  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree  that  it  almost  seems  a  ne- 
cessary  part  of  their  genius.  And  I  am  not 
quite  certain  whether,  after  ail,  it  is  they,  or  we 
the  critics,  who  are  in  the  wrong.  I  think  that 
had  a  list  of  their  conceits  been  presented  to 
Milton  and  to  Yoimg,  they  would  hâve  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  in  their  defence.  Certainly, 
by  the  way,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  bis  hasty  and  slur- 
ring  essay  on  Yoimg's  poetry,  bas  not  been  for- 
tunate  in  the  instances  of  conceits  which  he 
quotes  for  réprobation.  For  example,  he  says 
of  a  certain  Une  applied  to  Tyre  in  Young^s 
Merchant — **  Let  burlesque  try  to  go  beyond 
him."     The  line  is  this — 

''  Her  Merchants  Princes  and  each  deck  a  throne  !" 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  words  that 
seem  so  ridiculous  to  Johnson,  do  not,  on  the 
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contrary,  body  forth  a  very  bold  and  fine  image; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  critic  might  baye 
selected  at  least  a  hundred  îai  more  glaring 
spécimens  of  conceit  or  tumidity.  One  great 
merit  in  Yoimg,  and  also  one  great  cause  of  bis 
exaggerations  is  bis  babit  of  embodjring  feelings, 
bis  fondness  of  personifying.     For  instance  ; — 

"  My  Hopes  and  Fears 
Start  up  alarmed^  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  dowu— on  what  ?  a  fathomless  abyss." 

Tbis  yiyifying  tbe  dread  inmates  of  tbe  bu- 
man  beart,  and  giving  tbe  Dark  Invisible  a 
sbape  and  action,  is  singularly  fine  in  tbe  above 
passage.     Again  : — 


"  Thoughtp— busy  Thought too  busy  for  my  peace— 

Through  the  dark  postem  of  Time  long  elapsed^ 
Led  ioftiy  by  the  stillness  of  the  night^ 

Led  like  a  murderer 

meets  the  Ghosts 

Of  my  departed  joys." 

Tbere  is  bere  a  dim  and  sepulcbral  life  breatbed 
into  tbe  Tbougbt  tbat  wanders  and  tbe  Joys  it 
meets,  tbat  belongs  only  to  tbe  bigbest  order  of 
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créative  poetry  ;  and  sometimes  a  few  Unes  tes- 
tifying  of  this  sublime  power,  will  show  as  pro- 
lific  and  exubérant  an  invention  as  that  whieh 
calls  forth  the  beings  of  the  Drama  and  the 
Epie — as  the  Greeks  often  conveyed  their  most 
complicated  similes  in  one  epithet  It  is  scareely 
possible  to  conçoive  a  more  solemn  and  impressive 
example  of  this  faculty  than  where  afterwards 
he  calls  his  sorrow  itself  into  a  separate  exist- 
ence, and  says 


'^  Punctual  as  Loyers  to  the  moment  swom 
Ikeep  an  assignation  with  my  Woe" 

But  if  this  great  proneness  to  personify  produces 
80  much  that  is  the  greatest  in  Yoimg — it  pro- 
duces also  that  which  criticism  condemns  as  the 
iowest  For  instance,  you  will  smile  at  the  fol- 
lowing  verses  : 

" Who  caii  take 

Death's  portrait  true — the  Tyrant  never  sat," 

♦  •  •  •  • 

«  •  •  •  * 

"  Rude  thought  runs  wild  in  contemplation's  field. 
Converse  the  manège  breaks  it  to  the  bit. 


i 
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•  •  •  «  • 

^  9  •  •  • 

He  *8  at  the  door^ 

Insidious  Death— should  hîs  strong  hand  arreHt 
No  compimtion  sets  the  prisoner  free." 

It  is  the  same  habit  of  personification  whidi, 
I  think,  on  looking  over  Milton  and  Shakspeare, 
you  wiU  find  mainly  produce  the  same  bxût  (if 
fault  it  really  be)  in  them. 

That  power  of  the  Greeks  to  which  I  hare 
alluded  of  conveying  the  most  complicated 
images  by  a  word,  belongs  also  to  Yom:ig  in  a 
greater  degree  than  to  any  poet  since  his  time. 
As  where  he  exdaims — 

'^  Much  wealth  how  little  worldlinga  can  enjoj  ; 
At  best  it  babies  us  with  endless  toys/' 

And  again— a  finer  instance— 


<f 


Mine"  (joys)  "  died  with  thee,  Philander  ;  thy 

last  sigh 
Dissolved  the  charm  ;  the  disenchanted  earth 
Lost  ail  her  lustre.  Where  her  glittering  towers, 
Her  golden  mountains  where  ?  ail  darkened  dowu 
To  naked  waste — a  dreary  vale  of  years. — 
The  great  Magician  's  dead  !" 
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Hère  the  whole  contents  of  the  preceding 
lines — the  whole  power  of  firiendship — the  whole 
yictory  of  death,  are  summed  up  at  once  in  the 
words 


ft 


The  great  Maoician  's  dead  !" 


Nothing,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  poeixi 
is  more  remarkable  in  Young  than  his  power  of 
condensation^  He  gathers  up  a  vast  store  ot 
thought,  and  coins  the  whole  into  one  inestima- 
ble sentence.  He  compresses  the  porosities  of 
language,  and  embodies  a  world  of  meaning  in 
a  single  Une.  And  it  is  indeed  remarkable,  that 
a  writer  possessing  this  power  to  so  unrivalled  a 
degree,  should  ever  subject  himself  with  justice 
to  the  charge  of  tumidity. 

But  what  place  in  our  literature  is  to  be  as^ 
signed  to  Young?  At  présent,  his  position  is 
vague  and  uncertain.  Like  many  other  of  our 
poets,  his  merits  are  acknowledged,  but  his  star 
tion  undecided.  Shall  we  place  him  before 
Pope  ?  Pope's  admirers  would  be  startled  at 
the   presumption.      Below   Goldsmith"^      Few 
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would  assert  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  to  be  a 
greater  poem  than  the  "  Night  TThoughts." 
What  is  his  exact  rank  ?  I  confess  that  I  should 
incline  to  place  it  on  a  very  lofty  emînence.  In  a 
Word,  I  should  consider  the  "  Night  Thoughts,** 
altogether,  the  finest  didactic  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage.  The  greatest  orders  of  poetry,  we  ail 
aUow,  are  the  epic  and  the  dramatic  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  say  whether,  in  gênerai^  lyrical  or  didac- 
tic poetry  should  be  placed  next  ;  but  I  am  sure 
that,  in  our  country^  didactic  poetry  takes  the 
precedence.  None  of  our  lyrists  hâve  equalled 
our  great  didactic  writers;  and  with  us,  the 
order  itself  of  lyrical  writing  seldom  aspires  be- 
yond  the  gracefiiL  But  it  must  be  understood 
that  there  is  sometimes  a  great  différence  be- 
tween  the  rank  of  the  poem  and  that  of  the 
poet  ;  many  writings  of  great  excellence  can  pile 
up  a  higher  réputation  than  one  work  of  the 
greatest  Both  Voltaire  and  Scott  dépend,  not 
only  on  the  quality  but  the  quantity  of  their 
productions,  for  their  iieune.  When  the  public 
were  crjdng  out  that  the  author  of  "  Waverley  " 
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was  wTÎting  too  much  and  too  fiast,  they  did  not 

perceîve  that  even  his  inferior  works  contributed 

to  swell  the  sum  of  his  glory,  by  proving  the 

fertîlity    of   his  genius.     And   to  him  may  be 

well  applied  the  words  applied  to  another — "  he 

would  not  hâve  effected  such  great  things,  if  his 

errors  had  been  less  numerous."     So,  although 

I  consider  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  a  poem  en- 

tided  to  rank  immediately  below  the  ^^  Paradise 

Lest,"  I  am  far  from  contending  that  Young 

sbould  rank  as  a  poet  immediately  next  to  Mil- 

ton.     I  think  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  a  more 

sustained,  solemn,  and  mighty  poem  than  the 

«Childe  Harold;"   but  when  I  recall  ail  the 

Works  that  accompany  the  latter — produce  of 

the  same  fiery  and  teeming  mind — the  dark  taie 

of  "  Lara" — the  sweetness  of  the  "  Prisoner  of 

Chilien  ^ — the  daring  grandeur  of  "  Gain,"  and, 

aboTe  ail,  the  rich,  nervous  humour — the  deep 

mastery  of  the  living  world  that  breathes  a  cor- 

poreal  life  into  the  shadows  of  the  "  Don  Juan," 

I  willingly  allow  Byron  to  be  a  greater  genius, 

and  a  greater  poet,  than  Young. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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A.  But  you  really  think  the  "  Night  Thoughts** 
finer  than  «  Childe  HarolA" 

L.  So  much  sOy  that  I  doubt  if  the  finest  parts 
of  "  Childe  Harold  ** — the  most  majestic  of  its 
reflections,  and  the  most  energetic  of  its  dé- 
clamations— are  not  found  in  those  passages 
which  hâve  been  (perhaps  indistinctly  and  un- 
consciously)  borrowed  from  Young.  The  feult 
of  the  "  Childe  Harold  "  is  as  a  whole.  Tbere 
is  no  grandeur  in  its  conception.  Every  novel 
in  the  Minerva  Press  fumishes  a  similar  idea 
of  the  hero  and  the  plan.  A  discontented 
young  nobleman,  sated  and  jaded,  setting 
out  on  his  travels  —  tum  the  conception  as 
you  wiD,  it  cornes  always  to  that,  in  plain  and 
sober  reality.  But  this  poor  and  hacknied  con- 
ception the  Poet  has  hid  in  so  magnificent  a 
robe,  and  decorated  with  such  a  costly  profusion 
of  gems,  that  it  matters  little  to  the  delight  and 
interest  of  the  reader.  Still,  in  judging  of  it  as 
a  great  poem,  we  must  remember,  that  in  the 
most  important  part  of  a  great  poem,  it  is  défi- 
cient     But   the  conception    of    the   "  Night 
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Thoughts,"  for  a  didactic  poem,  is  unutterably 
grand.  An  aged  and  bereaved  moumer  stande 
alone  with  the  dead — the  grave  his  scène — the 
night  his  canopy — and  time,  death,  etemity- 
the  darkest,  the  lofdest  objects  of  human  hope 
and  human  intellect,  supply  his  only  thèmes. 
Hère,  in  this  spot,  and  at  this  hour,  commencing 
his  strain  with  a  majesty  worthy  of  its  aims  and 
end,  he  calls  upon 

"  Silence  and  Darkness^  solemn  sisters,  twins 
From    ancient  Night^  who  nurse  the  tender  thought 
To  Reason,  and  on  Reason  build  Résolve, 
That  column  of  tnie  majesty  in  man  ! 
Assîst  me  :  I  will  thank  y  ou  in  the  grave — 
The  grave,  your  kingdom " 

FoUowing  the  course  of  the  sombre  inspiration 
that  he  adjures,  he  then  passes  in  a  vast  review 
before  him,  in  the  présence  of  the  Stars,  and 
above  the  slumbers  of  the  dead,  the  pomps  and 
glories  of  the  world — the  veiled  and  shadowy 
forms  of  Hope — the  dim  hosts  of  Memory — 


*'  The  Spirit  walks  of  each  departed  Hour, 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fury  frowns — ' 

P  2 
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Standing  upon  the  grave — the  créations  of  two 
worlds  are  round  him,  and  the  grey  hairs  of  the 
moumer  become  touched  with  the  halo  of  the 
prophet,     It  is  the  time  and  spot  he  has  chosen 
wherein  to  teach  us,  that  dignify  and  consecrate 
the  lesson  :  it  is  not  the  mère  human  and  earthly 
moral  that  gathers  on  his  tongue.     The  concep- 
tion hallows  the  work,  and  sustains  its  own  ma- 
jesty  in    every   change  and  wandering  of  the 
verse.     And  there  is  this  greatness  in  his  thème 
— dark,  terrible,  severe — Hope  never  déserts  it  ! 
It  is  a  deep  and  gloomy  wave,  but  the  stars  are 
glassed  upon  its  bosom.    The  more  stemly  he 
questions  the  World,  the  more  solemnly  he  refers 
its  answer  to  Heaven.     Our  bane  and  antidote 
are  both  before  him  ;  and  he  only  arraigns  the 
things  of  Time  before  the  tribunal  of  Etemity. 
It  is  this,  which,  to  men  whom  grief  or  approach- 
ing  death  can  divest  of  the  love  and  hankerings 
of  the  world,  leaves  the  great  monitor  his  ma- 
jesty,   but  deprives  him  of  his  gloonu      Con- 
vinced  with  him  of  the  vanities  of  life,   it  is 
not  an  ungracious  or  unsoothing  melancholy 
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which  confirms  us  in  our  conviction,  and  points 
with  a  steady  hand  to  thç  divine  somethino 
that  awaits  us  beyond  ; 


(( 


The  darkness  aidiiig  intellectual  Hght^ 

And  sacred  silence  whispering  truths  divine. 

And  truths  divine  converting  pain  to  peace." 


I  know  not  whether  I  should  say  too  much  of 

this  great  poem  if  I  shoidd  call  it  a  fit  Appendix 

to  the  "  Paradise  Lost"     It  is  the  Consolation 

to  that  Complaint     Imagine  the  âges  to  hâve 

rolled  by  since  our  first  parents  gave  earth  to 

their  ofi&pring,  who  sealed  the  gift  with  blood, 

and  bequeathed  it  to  us  with  toil: — imagine, 

after  ail  that  expérience  can  teach — alter  the 

hoarded  wisdom  and  the  increasing  pomp  of 

countless  générations — an  old  man,  one  of  that 

exiled  and  fallen  race,  standing  among  the  tombs 

of  his  ancestors,  telling  us  their  whole  history, 

in  his  appeals  to  the  living  heart,  and  holding 

out  to  us,  with  trembling  hands,  the  only  com- 

fort  which  Earth  bas  yet  discovered  for  its  cares 

and  sores — the  anticipation  of  HeavenI     To 
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me,  that  picture  complètes  ail  that  Milton  be- 
gan.  It  sums  up  the  Human  Hbtory,  whose 
first  chapter  he  had  chronieled;  it  preacheth 
the  great  issues  of  the  Fall;  it  shows  that 
the  buming  light  then  breathed  into  the  souI, 
lives  there  still;  it  consommâtes  the  myste- 
rious  record  of  our  mortal  sadness  and  our 
everlasting  hope.  But  if  the  conception  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts  "  be  great,  it  is  also  uniform 
and  sustained  The  vast  wings  of  the  Inspira- 
tion never  slacken  or  grow  fatigued.  Even  the 
humours  and  conceits  are  of  a  pièce  with  the  so- 
lemnity  of  the  pocm — ^like  the  grotesque  masks 
carved  on  the  walla  of  a  Cathedral,  which  defy  the 
strict  laws  of  taste,  and  almost  inexplicably  har- 
monize  with  the  whole.  The  sorrow,  too,  of  the 
poet  is  not  egotistical,  or  weak  in  its  repining. 
It  is  the  Great  One  Sorrow  common  to  ail 
human  nature — the  deep  and  wise  regret  that 
springs  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  our  being 
and  the  scène  in  which  it  has  been  cast  That 
same  knowledge,  operating  on  varions  minds, 
produces  varions  results.  In  Voltaire  it  sparkled 
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into  wit  :  in  Goethe,  it  deepened  into  a  humour 
thatbelongs  to  the  sublime  ;  in  Young,  it  gene- 
rated  the  same  high  and  profound  melancholy 
as  that  which  excited  the  inspirations  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  and  the  soundest  portion  of  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  It  is,  then,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  poem,  and  its  sustained  flight,  which 
entitle  it  to  so  high  a  rank  in  our  literature. 
Tum  firom  it  to  any  other  didactic  poem,  and 
you  are  struck  at  once  by  the  contradt — you  are 
amazed  at  once  by  its  greatness.  ^<  The  Sear 
sons**  shrink  into  a  mère  pastoral;  "The 
Essay  on  Man"  becomes  French  and  artificial  ; 
even  the  "Excursion"  of  Wordsworth  bas,  I 
know  not  what,  of  childish  and  garrulous,  the 
moment  they  are  forced  into  a  comparison 
with  the  solemn  and  stem  majesty  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts.** 

There  is  another  merit  in  the  "  Night 
Thoughts  ;"  apart  from  its  one  great  lesson,  it 
abounds  in  a  thousand  minor  ones.  Forget  its 
conception — open  it  at  random,  and  its  refleo- 
tions,  its   thoughts,  its  worldly  wisdom  alone 


»lut  rich  pedundancel 
P*»»  of  cxpreMion  wit 
'"""•"MofaUthelM, 
How  beautiH  in  mère  d 
totheflowere;— 

"*■«."  im..,.„d,ep.i„„ 

So,  too,  how  expressive  the 
T  ^like  our  sha 

W..t-b«  hère  I  „«  p, 
■'■»"'<' 8»  Mfci-everi  for  a, 
•triie,  the  supertciel  eren 
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sessed  ;  and,  in  spite  of  ail  things,  it  continued 
with  him  to  the  last  Hislove  of  ambition,  per- 
haps  deepened,  in  bis  wiser  moments,  bis  con- 
tempt  of  tbe  world  :  for  we  are  generally  disap- 
appointed  before  we  despise.  But  the  purer 
source  of  bis  inspiration  seems  to  bave  been 
solemnly  and  fervently  felt  tbrougbout  life. 
Ât  collège,  be  was  distinguisbed  for  bis  suo- 
cessfiil  zeal  in  opposing  tbe  unbelief  of  TindaL 
In  literatiure,  some  of  bis  earliest  offerings  were 
bdd  upon  tbe  altar  of  God.  In  tbe  pulpit,  wbere 
he  was  usually  a  powerful  and  victorious 
preacber,  be  is  recorded  once  to  bave  burst  into 
tears  on  seeing  tbat  be  could  not  breatbe  bis 
own  intense  émotion  into  tbe  bearts  of  a  worldly 
audience.  Naturally  vain,  be  renounced  tbe 
drama,  in  wbicb  be  bad  gained  so  great  a  répu- 
tation, wben  be  entered  tbe  cburcb  ;  and  tbougb 
called  covetous,  be  gave — wben  bis  play  of  "  Tbe 
Brotbers  "  was  acted,  not  tbe  real  proceeds  of 
tbe  play,  (for  it  was  not  successful,)  but  wbat  be 
had  imagined  migbt  be  tbe  proceeds — (a  tbou- 
sand  pounds,)  to  tbe  propagation  of  tbe  Gospel 

p  5 
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abroad.  A  religious  vein  distinguished  his  pri- 
vate  conversation  in  heaith  and  manhood,  no 
less  than  his  reflections  in  sorrow,  and  his 
thoughts  at  the  approach  of  death.  May  we 
hope  with  him  that  the  cravings  of  his  heart 
were  the  proof  of  an  Hereafler — 

*'  That  grief  is  but  our  grandeur  in  disguise^ 
And  discontent  is  immortality." 

While  we  admire  his  genius,  let  us  benefit  from 
his  wisdom  ;  while  we  bow  in  bornage  before 
the  spirit  that  ^  stole  the  musicfrom  the  sphères 
to  soothe  their  goddess;"  while  we  behold 
aghast  the  dread  portrait  he  bas  drawn  of 
Death,  notihg  from  his  grim  and  secret  stand 
the  foUies  of  a  wild  and  revelling  horde  of  bac- 
cbanals  ;  while  we  shudder  with  him  when  he 
conjures  up  the  arch  fiend  from  his  lair;  while 
we  stand  awed  and  breathless  beneath  his  ad- 
juration to  Night, 

^'  Nature's  great  ancestor,  Day's  elder  born. 
And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  sun  /' 

let  US  always  come  back  at  last  to  his  serene  and 
holy  consolation  : — 
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"  Through  many  a  field  of  moral  and  divine 
The  muse  bas  strayed^  and  much  of  sorrow  seen 
In  human  ways^  and  much  of  false  and  vain^ 
Which  none  who  travel  this  bad  road  can  miss  ; 

0  er  friends  deceased  full  beartily  sbe  wept, 
Of  love  divine  tbe  wonders  sbe  displayed; 
Proved  man  immortal  ;  sbo wed  tbe  source  of  joy  ; 
Tbe  grand  tribunal  raised;  assigned  tbe  bounds 
Of  buman  grief.    In  few,  to  close  tbe  whole, 
Tbe  moral  muse  bas  sbadowed  out  a  sketch 

Of  most  our  weakness  needs  believe^  or  do. 

In  this  our  land  of  travail  and  of  hope. 

For  peace  on  eartb,  or  prospect  of  tbe  skies."  ' 

1  hâve  given  the  substance — and,  as  far  as  I 
could  remember,  the  words  of  my  friend's  re- 
marks— the  last  conversation  I  ever  held  with 
him  on  his  favourite  poet — and  although  the 
reader,  attached  to  more  worldly  literature,  may 

not  agrée  with  L as  to  the  high  and  settled 

rank  in  which  the  poem  thus  criticised  should 
be  placed-— I  do  not  think  he  will  be  displeased 
to  hâve  had  his  attention  drawn  for  a  few  mo- 
ments towards  one,  at  least,  among  the  highest, 
but  not  the  most  popular,  of  his  country's  poets. 
And   as  for  the  rest — it  is  not  perhaps  amiss 
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to  refresh  ever  and  anon  our  critical  suscep- 
tibilities  to  genius — its  defects  and  its  beau- 
ties,  by  recnrring  to  those  departed  writers, 
who — ^being  past  the  reach  of  our  petty  jea- 
lousies — may  keep  us  as  it  were,  in  the  custom 
to  praise  without  envy,  and  blâme  without  in- 
justice. And  I  must  confess,  moreover — that  it 
appears  to  me  a  sort  of  duty  we  owe  to  tbe  illus- 
trions dead — to  tum  at  times  from  the  busier 
and  more  urgent  pursuits  of  the  world — and  to 
water  from  a  libéral  um  the  flowers  or  the 
laurels  which  former  gratitude  planted  around 
their  tombs. 
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CONVERSATION   THE   NINTH. 

TUE  MEMORY    BECOME8   MORE    ACl/TE    AS    WB    APPROACH    DEATH — 

L *S  OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE  SAYING  THAT  *  LIFE  IS  A  JEST* 

THE  VANITY  OF  AMBITION— OVR  ERRORS  ARI8E  FROM  DUR  DESIRE 
TO  BS  GREATER  THAN    WE  ARE — TH0UGHT8    ON    SUPERSTITION— 

THE    EARLY    ASTROLOOERS— PHILANTHROPY THE   FEAR   OF    A8- 

8ISTING  IN  CHANGES  OF  WHICH  THE  GOOD  TO  A  FUTURE  GENERA- 
TION MAY  NOT  COMPEN8ATE  THE  EVIL  TO  THE  PRESENT — CONTRA8T 
BETirEEN  THE  TRANQUIL  UVE8  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS  AND  THE  RE- 
VOLUTIONS THEIR  WORKS  EFFECT — THE  HOPE  OF  INTERCOURSE 
WITH    GREAT  MIND8  IN  A  FUTURE  STATE — THE   SANCTITY    OF   THE 

•      GRAVE THE    PH.tDO    OF    PLATO — THE    PICTURE   OF    THE     LA5T 

MOMENTS  OF  SOCRATES — THE  UNSATISFACTORY  ARGUMENTS  OF 
THE  HEATHEN  FOR  THE  IMMORTAUTY  OF  THE  SOUI/— REVEALED 
RELIGION  HAS  LED  MEN  MORE  LOGICALLY  TO  THE  ARGUMENTS 
FOR  NATURAL  THEOLOGY — DISBELIEF  INVOLVES  US  IN  GREATER 
DIFFICULTIE8    TIIAN    FAITH — OUR    D0UBT8    DO    NOT    DI8HEARTEN 

US    IF    WE  ONCE    BELIEVE    IN    GOD — L 's    LaST    HOURS H15 

FAREWELL  TO  NATURE HIS  DEATH. 

The  day  was  calm  and  cloudless  as,  towards  the 

end  of  August,  I  rode  leisurely  to  L 's  solitary 

house  ;  his  strength  had  so  materially  declined 
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during  the  few  days  past,  that  I  felt  a  gkomy 
presentiment  that  I  was  about  to  see  him  for  the 
last  time.  He  had  always  resolved,  and  I  belieye 
this  is  not  uncommon  with  persons  in  his  dis- 
ease,  not  to  take  to  his  bed  untdl  absolutely 
compelled.  His  habituai  amusements,  few  and 
tranquil,  were  such  that  he  could  happily  con- 
tinue them  to  the  last,  and  his  powers  of  con- 
versation, naturally  so  rich  and  various,  were 
not  diminished  by  the  approach  of  death  ;  per- 
haps  they  were  only  rendered  more  impressi?e 
by  the  lowered  tones  of  the  sweetest  of  human 
voices,  or  the  occasional  cough  that  mmgled  his 
théories  on  this  world  with  a  waming  of  the 
next  I  bave  observed  that  as  in  old  people  the 
memory  usually  becomes  the  strongest  of  the 
faculties,*  so  it  also  does  with  those  whom  mortal 
sickness,  equally  with  âge,  détaches  from  die 

*  That  is^  properly  speaking^  the  memory  so  far  as 
it  embraces  early  acquisitions  or  transactions—old 
people  remember  what  happened  fifty  years  ago,  and 
forget  what  happened  yesterday.  Their  soûls  hâve 
gone  back  to  youth  as  the  fitting  port  for  the  voyage 
to  Immortality. 
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lengthened  prospects  of  the  future.  Forbidden 
the  objects  from  without,  the  mind  tums  within 
for  its  occupation,  and  the  thoughts,  formerly 
impelled  towards  hope,  nourish  themselves  on 

retrospection.     Once  I  had  not  noted  in  L 

that  extraordinary  strength  of  memory — the 
ready  copiousness  of  its  stores — that  he  now 
seemed  to  display.  His  imagination  had  been 
more  perceptible  than  his  leaming — nowy  every 
subject  on  which  we  conversed  elicited  hoards 
of  knowledge,  always  extensive  and  often  mi- 
nute— of  which  perhaps  he  himself  had  been 
previously  unconscious.  It  is  a  beautifiil  sight, 
even  in  the  midst  of  its  melancholy,  the  graduai 
passing  away  of  one  of  the  better  order  of  soûls 
— the  passions  luUed  as  the  mind  awakens,  and 
a  thousand  grâces  of  fortitude  and  gentleness 
called  forth  by  the  infirmities  of  the  declining 
firame.  The  character  assumes  a  more  intel- 
lectual,  a  more  ethereal  complexion;  and  our 
love  is  made  a  loftier  quality  by  our  admiration, 
while  it  is  softened  by  our  pity. 

Full  of  thèse  reflections  I  arrived  at  the  house 
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of  my  dying  friencL  "  My  master,  sir,**  said  the 
old  servant,  ^^  bas  passed  but  a  poor  night,  be 
seems  in  low  spirits  tbis  moming,  and  I  tbink 
be  will  be  glad  to  see  yoju,  for  be  bas  inquired 
repeatedly  wbai  o'clock  it  was,  as  if  time  passed 
beavily  witb  bim,"  Tbe  old  man  wiped  bis 
eyes  as  be   spoke,   and   I   followed  bim  into 

L ^'s  study.    Tbe  countenance  of  tbe  invalid 

was  greatly  ebanged  even  since  I  last  saw  bim. 
Tbe  eyes  seemed  more  sunken,  and  tbe  usual 
flusb  of  bis  complaint  bad  subsided  into  a  deep 
but  transparent  paleness.  I  took  bis  band,  and 
be  sbook  bis  bead  gently  as  I  did  so.  '^  Tbe  goal 
is  nearly  won  !**  said  be  faintly,  but  witb  a  sligbt 
smile.  I  did  not  answer,  and  be  proceeded 
after  a  sbort  pause — ^^  It  bas  been  said  tbat 
^life  is  a  jest;'  it  is  a  yery  sorry  one,  and  like 
bad  jests  in  gênerai,  its  dullness  is  tbe  greater 
as  we  get  to  tbe  close.  At  tbe  end  of  a  long 
illness  it  is  only  tbe  dregs  of  a  man's  spirit  tbat 
are  left  bim.  People  talk  of  tbe  moral  pangs 
tbat  attend  tbe  deatb-bed  of  a  sinner — as  well 
migbt  tbey  talk  of  tbe  pbysical  weakness  of  a 
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dying  wrestler.  The  mental  and  the  physical 
powers  are  too  nearly  allied  for  us  fairly  to 
speculate  on  the  fidelity  of  the  one  while  the 
other  déclines*  Happy  in  my  case  that  the 
endurance  if  not  the  elasticity  of  my  mind 
lingers  with  me  to  the  last  !  I  was  looking 
over  some  papers  this  moming  which  were  fiill 
of  my  early  visions,  aspirations  of  feune,  and 
lon^ngs  after  earthly  immortality.  I  am  for- 
tunate  that  time  is  not  allowed  me  to  sacrifice 
happiness  to  thèse  phantoms.  A  man's  heart 
must  be  very  frivolous  if  the  possession  of  famé 
rewards  the  labour  to  attain  it  For  the  worst 
of  réputation  is  that  it  is  not  palpable  or  présent 
— we  do  not  feel,  or  see,  or  taste  it  People 
praise  us  behind  our  backs,  but  we  hear  them 
not  ;  few  before  our  bcesy  and  who  is  not  sus- 
picious  of  the  truth  of  such  praise  ?  What  does 
come  before  us  perpetually  in  our  career  of 
honours  is  the  blâme,  not  praise — the  envy,  not 
esteem.  We  ask  the  disciple  and  we  find  the 
persecutor." 
«  Ay,"  said  I,  "  but  after  a  little  while  the 
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great  man  leams  to  despise  the  abuse  which  is 
not  acknowledged  to  be  just" 

^^  In  proportion  as  he  despises  blamcj**  an- 

swered  L y  "  he  will  despise  praise — if  the 

one  give  no  pain,  the  other  will  give  no  pleasure  ; 
and  thus  the  hunt  after  honours  will  be  but  a 
life  of  toil  without  a  reward,  and  entail  the 
apathy  of  obscurity  without  its  content" 

A.  "  But  consider,  there  is  the  reward  of  our 
own  heart  which  noue  can  take  away— our  proud 
self-esteem,  and,  if  you  will,  our  fond  appeal  to 
the  justice  of  an  after-age." 

L.  ^^  Bût  our  self-esteem— our  self-applause 
may  be  equally,  perhaps  more  securely,  won  in 
obscurity  than  in  fsune  ;  and  as  to  posterity,  what 
philosophical,  what  moderately  wise  man  can 
seriously  find  pleasure  for  the  présent  in  re- 
flecting  on  the  praises  he  can  never  hear  ?  No, 
say  what  we  will,  you  may  be  sure  that  ambition 
is  an  error: — ^its  wear  and  tear  of  heart  are 
never  recompensed — it  steals  away  the  freshness 
of  life — it  deadens  its  vivid  and  social  enjoy- 
ments — ^it  shuts  our  soûl  to  our  own  youth — 
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and  we  are  old  ère  we  find  that  we  bave 
made  a  fever  and  a  labour  of  our  raciest 
years.  There  is,  and  we  cannot  deny  ît,  a  cer- 
tain weary,  stale,  improfitable  flatness  in  ail 
things  appertaining  to  life;  and  what  is  worse, 
the  more  we  endeavom:  to  lift  omrselves  firom  the 
beaten  level,  the  keener  is  om:  disappointment 
It  is  thus  that  true  philosophers  hâve  done 
wisely  when  they  bave  told  us  to  cultivate  our 
reason  rather  than  our  feelings — ^for  reason  re- 
conciles us  to  the  daily  things  of  existence— our 
feelings  teach  us  to  yeam  afiter  the  Far,  the 
Difficult,  the  Unseen, 

^  Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  from  the  dawn/ 

But  ^the  golden  exhalations'  vanish  as  noon 
advances  ;— our  Êmcies  are  the  opium  of  our 
Ufe,  the  rapture  and  the  vision — the  languor 
and  the  anguish.  But  what,  when  we  come 
deeply  to  consider  of  it — what  a  singular  fata» 
lity  is  that  which  makes  it  imwise  to  culti- 
vate our  divinest  émotions  !     We  bear  within 
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US  the  seeds  of  greatness;  but  suffer  them  to 
spring  up,  and  they  ôvershadow  both  our  sensé 
and  our  happiness  !  Note  the  errors  of  mankind  ; 
how  mysteriously  bave  they  arisen  from  the 
désire  to  be  higher  than  we  are.  As  the  banyan 
tree  soars  aloft  only  to  retum  to  the  mire — 
we  would  climb  to  the  heaven,  and  find  ourselves 
once  more  in  the  dust  Thus,  looking  up  to  the 
starred  and  solemn  hea^ens,  girt  with  the  vast 
solitudes  of  ùnpeopled  Nature — hearkening  to 
the  <  live  thunder,'  or  suffering  the  mighty 
winds  to  fill  their  hearts  with  a  thousand  mys- 
terious  voices — ^mankind  in  the  early  time  felt 
the  inspiration  of  something  above  them  :  they 
bowed  to  the  dark  qfflattis  ;  they  nourished  the 
unearthly  dream;  and  they  produced — what? — 
Superstition!  The  darkest  and  foulest  of 
moral  Démons  sprang  from  their  désire  to  shape 
forth  a  God,  and  their  successors  made  earth  a 
Hell  by  their  efforts  to  préserve  the  mysteries 
and  repeat  the  commands  of  Heaven  ! 

^<  How  beautifui,  how  high  were  those  desires 
in  man's  heart  which  lifted  it  up  to  the  old 
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Chaldaean  felseboods  of  Astrology.  Who  can  read 
at  this  day  of  those  ancient  seers,  striving  to  win 
from   the  loveliest  and  most  glorious  objects 
given  to  our  survey,  the  secrets  of  empires,  the 
prodigies  of  Tîme,  the  destinies  of  the  Universe, 
without  a  solemn  and  kindling  awe,  an  admira- 
tion at  the  vast  conception  even  of  so  unwise  a 
dream  ?    Who  first  thought  of  conning  the  great 
page  of  Heaven? — ^who  first  thought  that  in 
those  still,  and  cold,  and  melancholy  orbs-— our 
ehronicles  were   writ?     Whoever  it  was,   his. 
must  hâve  been  a  daring  and  unearthly  soûl; 
but  the  very  lofdness  of  its  faculties^produced 
âges  of  delusion,  and  priestcraft,  and  error  to 
the  world.     Leave  for  one  moment  the  chain  of 
the  petty  known — give  wings  to  the  mind — 
let  the  Aspiring  loose — and  what  may  be  the 
resuit  ?     How  rarely  gain  ! — ^how  rarely  aught 
but  a  splendid  folly!     As  the  fireworks  that 
children  send  fortb  against  a  dark  sky — our  am- 
bition bums,  and  mounts,  and  illumes  for  one 
moment  the  dim  vault  of  the  uncomprehended 
space,   but  falls    to  the  earth  spoiled    of  its 
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lustre — brilliant,  but  useless — ascending,  but 
exploring  not — a  toy  to  ail,  but  a  light  to. 
none." 

"  There  is  one  ambition,"  said  I,  "  which  you 
do  not  mean  thus  to  characterise — the  ambition 
of  philantiiropy — the  désire  more 

'  To  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise  ;' 

and  you,  I  know,  who  believe  in  human  per- 
fectibility,  can  appreeiate  at  its  proper  value  that 
order  of  ambition." 

"  You  kindly  remind  me,"  said  L ,  "of 

one  of  the  greatest  consolations  with  which  a 
man,  who  has  any  warmth  or  benevolence  of 
heart,  can  départ  this  world — the  persuasion 
that  he  leaves  his  species  gradually  progressing 
towards  that  full  virtue  and  generalized  happi- 
ness  which  his  noblest  ambition  could  désire  for 
them.  Night,  according  to  the  old  Egyptian 
creed,  is  the  dark  mother  of  ail  things;  as  âges 
leave  her,  they  approach  the  light  That  which 
the  superficial  dread,  is  in  reality  the  Vivifier  of 
the  World — I  mean  the  everlasting   Spirit  of 
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Change.  And,  figuring  forth  unconsciously  to 
themselves  this  truth,  the  Egyptians,  we  are 
told  by  Porphyiy,  represented  their  démons  as 
floating  upon  the  waters — ^for  ever  restless  and 
evoking  the  great  séries  of  Mutabilities.  Yet 
who  lightly  cares  to  take  upon  himself  the  fear- 
fiil  responsibility  of  shaking  the  throned  Opi- 
nions of  his  génération,  knowing  that  centuries 
may  pass  before  the  good  that  is  worked  shall 
compensate  for  the  evil  done  ?  This  fear,  this 
timidity  of  conscience  it  is,  that  makes  us  cowards 
to  the  Présent,  and  leaves  the  great  soûls  that 
should  lead  on  Reform  inert  and  sluggish,  while 
the  smaller  spirits,  the  joumeymen  of  Time, 
just  creep  up  inch  by  inch  to  what  Necessity 
demands,  leaving  the  world  âges  and  âges  be- 
hind  that  far  goal  which  the  few,  in  heart,  and 
eye,  and  spéculation,  hâve  already  reached." 

A.  One  of  the  strange  things  that  happen 
daily  is  this — men  who  the  most  stir  the  lives 
of  others — lead  themselves  the  most  silent  and 
balanced  life.  It  is  curions  to  read  how  Kant, 
who  set  the  mind  of  Germany  on  fire  with  the 
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dim  light  of  mysticism,  himself  lived  on  from  day 
to  day,  the  raere  créature  of  his  habits,  and  per- 
forming  somewhat  of  the  opérations  of  the  horo- 
loge, that  in  its  cahn  regularity,  leads  the  blind 
million — to  portion  out  in  new  and  wild  dreams 
the  short  span  of  existence.  So  with  philoso- 
phers,  and  poets  geneally — ^how  wonderful  the 
contrast  between  the  quiet  of  their  existence  and 
the  turbid  eflTects  they  produce  !  This,  perhaps 
secretly  to  ourselves,  makes  the  great  charm  in 
visiting  the  tranquil  and  still  retreats  firom 
whence  the  oracles  of  the  world  hâve  issued — 
the  hermitage  of  Ermenonville — the  fortress  of 
Wartenburg;  the  one  where  Rousseau  fed  his 
immortal  fancies — the  other  whence  burst,  from 
the  fiery  soûl  of  Luther,  the  light  that  yet  lives 
along  the  world: — what  reflections  must  the 
silence  and  the  mouldering  stone  awaken,  as  we 
remember  the  vivid  and  overflowing  hearts  of 
the  old  inhabitants  !  Plato  and  his  Cave  are, 
to  ail  âges,  the  t3rpe  and  prophecy  of  the  Philo- 
sopher and  his  Life. 

L.  Few,  my  friend,  think  of  ail  the  lofty  and 
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divine  hopes  that  the  belief  in  immortality  opens 
to  us.  One  of  the  purest  of  thèse  is  the  ex- 
pectation  of  a  more  entire  intelligence — of  thé 
great  gift  of  conversing  with  ail  who  hâve  lived 
before  us — of  questioning  the  past  âges  and  un- 
ravelling  their  dark  wisdom.  How  much  in 
every  man's  heart  dies  away  unuttered  I  How 
little  of  what  the  sage  knows  does  the  sage  pro- 
mulgate  !  How  many  chords  of  the  lyre  within 
the  poefs  heart,  hâve  been  dumb  to  the  world's 
ear!  AU  this  untold,  uncommunicated,  un- 
dreamt-of  store  of  wisdom  and  of  harmony,  it 
may  be  the  privilège  of  our  inmiortality  to  leam. 
The  best  part  of  genius,  the  world  often  knows 
not — the  Plato  buries  much  of  bis  lore  within 
bis  Cave — and  this,  the  High  Unknown,  is  our 
héritage.     "  With  thèse  thoughts,**   continued 

L j  "  you  see  how  easy  it  is  for  the  parting 

soûl  to  beautify  and  adom  Death  !  WiÛi  how 
many  garlands  we  can  hang  the  tomb  !  Nay,  if 
we  begin  betimes,  we  can  leam  to  make  the 
prospect  of  the  grave  the  most  seductive  of  hu- 
man  visions — ^by  little  and  little  we  wean  from 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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its  contemplation  ail  that  is  gloomy  and  abhor- 
rent— ^by  little  and  little  we  hiye  tiierein  ail  the 
most  pleasing  of  our  dreams.  As  the  neglected 
genius  whispers  to  his  muse,  ^  Posterity  shall 
know  thee,  and  thou  shalt  live  when  I  am  no 
more»'  we  find  in  this  hallowed  and  all-promia- 
ing  fiiture»  a  recompence  for  every  mortification, 
for  every  disappointment  in  the  présent  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  Arabs,  that  to  the  earliest 
places  of  human  worship  there  dings  a  guardian 
sanctity — ^there  the  wild  bird  rests  not,  there 
the  wild  beast  may  not  wander;  it  is  the  blessed 
spot  on  which  the  eye  of  God  dwells,  and  which 
man's  best  memories  préserve.  As  with  the 
earliest  place  of  worship,  so  is  it  with  the  latest 
haven  of  repose — as  with  the  spot  where  our 
first  imperfeqt  adoration  was  offered  up,  our  first 
glimpses  of  divinity  indulged,  so  should  it  be 
with  that  where  our  fuU  knowledge  of  the  Arch- 
Cause  begins,  and  we  can  pour  forth  a  gratitude 
no  longer  checked  and  darkened  by  the  troubles 
and  cares  of  earth.  Surelyifany  spotintheworld 
be  sacred,  it  is  that  small  green  mound  in  which 
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grief  ceases,  and  from  which,  if  the  harmonies  of 
création,  if  the  voice  within  our  hearts,  if  the 
impulse  which  makes  man  so  easy  a  believer  in 
révélation, — if  thèse  mock  and  fool  us  not  with 
an  everlasting  Ke,  we  spring  up  on  the  untiring 
wings  of  a  pangless  and  seraphic  life — those 
whom  we  loved,  around  us  ;  the  aspirings  that 
we  nursed,  fùlfilled  ;  our  nature,  universal  intel- 
ligence ;  our  atmosphère,  etemal  love  !" 

Sometime  afterwards,  observing  a  volume  of 
Plato  on  the  table,  our  conversation  fell  upon 
that  divine  philosopher,  and  on  his  dialogue  of 
the  Phaedo  in  particular. 

"  Of  ail  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,"  said  L , 

*'  the  Phaedo  has  been  perhaps  the  most  read, 
and  may  be  considered  the  most  interesting.  It 
is  the  most  interesting  partly  from  its  acciu^te 
account  of  the  last  hours  of  Socrates,  and  partly 
from  the  absorbing  curiosity  which  we  entertain 
to  know  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancients 
respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soûl.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  part  of  our  studies  which  bequeaths  a 
more  deU^tful  and  enduring  memory.     It  lives 

Q  2 
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bonds.  There  they  stand,  i 
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beautifiilly  described — in  which  grief  at  his 
death  is  mingled  with  ail  the  sweet  and  musical 
consolings  inspired  by  his  past  converse,  The 
gaoler  appears — the  door  opens — they  are  with 
Socrates.  The  manner  in  which,  after  dis^ 
missing  the  loud  sorrow  of  Xantippe,  the  con- 
versation glides  into  its  glorious  topics,  is  sin- 
gularly  natural  and  simple.  We  see  Socrates 
'sitting  upright  on  his  bed,'  and  moralizing 
gaily  on  the  relief  from  his  fetters — till  one 
thought  begetting  another,  he  comes  to  his  cele- 
brated  explanation  of  the  causes  why  one  ^  who 
bas  rightly  studied  philosophy  should  be  bold 
when  about  to  die.'  The  little  incidental  and 
graphie  touches  with  which,  hère  and  there, 
Plato  breaks  the  dialogue,  render  it  peculiarly 
living  and  effective;  and  the  individuality  of 
Socrates,  in  that  mixture  of  easy  gaiety  and 
lofty  thought,  which  divides  hb  listeners  be- 
tween  weeping  and  laughter — that  patient  con- 
fidence with  which  he  is  wont  to  hear  objections 
— and  the  art  with  which  he  draws  on  the 
speaker  to  answer  himself,  make  the  character 
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«L8  distinctly  and  appropriately  marked  a  charact^ 

as  in  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays.   The  utter  want 

of  any  rhetorical  attempt  to  move  an  unworthy 

compassion — the  plain  and  homely  simpUcity 

with  which  the  whole  tragedy  is  told  from  tbe 

time,  when  stroking  the  limb  which  the  fetters 

had  galled,  he  observes  smilingly  how  the  painfùl 

had  been  supplied  by  pleasuraUe  sensations— or 

bis  caressingly  touching  the  long  hair  of  die 

supposed  narrator,  who  sate  on  a  low  stool  be^ 

side  him — to  the  close,  when,  retumed  from 

the   bath — after  embracing  for    the  last  time 

bis  children,  he  sits  down  again  amongst  his 

friends,  and  ^did  not  speak  much  afiterwards:' 

'  and    it   was   now   near    the    setting    of  the 

son;'*  the  weeping  servant  of  the  magistrale^ 

coming  to  bid  him  Êirewell — the   request  of 

*  "  How  watched  his  better  sons  the  fareweU  raj, 
That  closed  their  murdered  sage's  latest  daj  ! 
Not  yet— not  yet— Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingera  stîll,"  &c. 

Jt  is  a  pity  that  Byron  injured  the  whole  of  thîs 
beautlful  allusion  by  the  epithet  in  the  following  Une— 
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Socrates  to  bid  them  bring  the  poison — tbe 
aoswer  of  Crito,  <Nay,  the  sun  yet  lingers  on  tbe 
mountains' — ^the  undaunted  gaze  of  Socrates  on 
the  countenance  of  bis  executioner  (so  untrans- 
lateably  expressed  in  tbe  word  ravpiy^ov)  as  be 
took  the  £Gital  draught  ; — tbe  sudden  burst  of 
sorrow  from  bis  disciples^  which  a  few  words 
from  the  dying  man  causes  them  to  blush  for  ; — 
the  melancboly  walk  to  and  fro  that  narrow  cell, 
fnr  the  better  opération  of  the  pobon — ^the  bomely 
expression,  and  ^when  be  felt  bis  limbs  grow 
heavy,  be  laid  bimself  down'  —  to  die; — the 
portrait  oi  the  executioner  pressing  bis  foot 
strongly  and  asking  if  be  felt  the  pressure,  of 
which,  alas  I  be  was  unconsdous  ; — ^the  graduai 
[H*ogress  of  the  numbing  potion — ^from  the  feet 
to  the  nobler  parts,  as  Socrates  bimself  points 

"  But  sad  his  light  to  agoniaing  eyes." 

There  was  no  agony  in  the  tears  that  his  pupils  wept 
for  Socrates.  **  The  sadness  was^"  as  Plato  says^  ''not 
whoUy  unpleasing."  The  death  of  a  man  thoroughly 
great  and  good  does  not  allow  the  terror  and  the  pros- 
tration of  agony. 
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out  to  tbose  around  bis  bed,  how  the  limbs 
stiffen  and  grow  cold — adding,  in  that  phrase 
of  unconscious  pathos,  ^  When  it  reaches  my 
heart  I  shall  leave  you;* — that  last  and  mystic 
command  (which  the  later  Platonists  hâve  en- 
deavoured  to  explain  as  an  emblematic  désire 

of  purification  and  healing)  to  sacrifice  to  JEjè" 

culapius  ; — the  inquiry  of  Crito,  *  Hast  thou  no 

other  bidding? — the  quiet  sorrow  of  what  fol- 

lows — *  To  this  he  made  no  reply,  but  afber  he 

had  been  a  short  time  still,  he  moved,  and  the 

man  covered  him,   and  bis  eyes  grew  fixed. 

And  Crito  perceived  it,  and  closed  bis  eyes  and 

mouth. — This,  Echecrates,  was  the  end  of  our 

companion  ;' — the  whole  of  this  picture  is,  I  say, 

SQ  great  a  masterpiece  of  truth  and  tendemess — 

the  présentation  of  so  sublime  a  spectacle,  that 

in  itself  it  would  render  the  Phaedo  one  of  the 

most  valuable  of  the  possessions  we  dérive  from 
the  Golden  Past    But  how  much  more  tbrilling 

and  divine  it  becomes,  when  this,  the  last  scène 

of  such  a  Ufe,  is  coloured  with  ail  the  hopes 

and  auguries  of  the  departing  soûl — when  the 
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cessation  firom  this  world  is  smoothed  away  by 
august  conjectures  on  the  world  to  be — and  the 
Sage  lavishes  his  wisdom  on  the  glorious  aphorism 
that  to  die  is  to  bé  immortal  ! 

We  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the  thoughts  which 
this  Dialogue  bequeaths  us,  by  criticising  the 
détails — ^we  would  rather  number  its  recollec- 
tion amongst  our  feelings  than  submit  it  coldly 
to  the  test  of  our  reasonings.  Alas  !  if  we  do 
the  latter,  the  effect  begins  gloomily  to  fade 
away.  For  I  must  own  that,  amidst  ail  the  poetry 
of  the  allusions — amidst  ail  the  ingenuity  of 
the  arguments — I  feel,  when  I  fix  the  mind 
rather  than  the  imagination  or  the  heart  upon 
the  conclusions  of  the  Great  Heathen,  that  they 
&il  to  convince.  Almost  every  argiunent  he  uses 
for  the  immortality  of  man  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  humblest  of  the  brutes — ^the  lea^t  visible  of 
the  animalculœ  in  a  drop  of  water.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  this,  which  is  the  least  obscure,  per- 
haps,  of  ail  his  propositions,  and  which,  never- 
theless,  is  almost  a  sçholastic  frivolity.  <A 
contrary  cannot   receive  a  contrary,   nor  the 

q5 


^^^^^^^a  contrary  of  lifle  ?  Death. 

'^^^^^H  receive  the  contraiy  of  wli 

'  '^^^^^K  cannot  therefore  receiTe  deai 

.  jj^^^^H  call  that  which  does  not  reo 

\  tal'     Such  is  one  among  ti 

4  arguments  of  the  wûest  of 

we  wonder  when  we  are  told 
Plato  made  but  few  coorert 
j-^P  immortality  of  the  soûl?    A 

j  I  and  the  fly  at  the  window,  th< 

watching  ït — nay,  the  very 
l  us  greeo  and  Uving,  hâve 

j  <  that  which  introduces  life, 

I  the  contrary  to   that  which 

J  Boul  is  therefore  immortal  as 
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ists  and  ourselves.    Whatcan  Jbe  so  bewildering 
as  the  more  subtle  refinements  about  ^  hannony,' 
and  *  parity/  and  the  previous  existence  of  the 
soûl — on  which  last  howerer  the  Sage's  argu- 
ments are  less  vague  than  they  are  with  respect 
to  its  existence  hèreafter,  and  which  yet,  if  true, 
would  destroy  the  whole  blessing  of  Immortality 
— for  if  the  soûl  has  existed  before  it  entered 
our  body — and  if  our  seeming  acquisitions  are 
rather   dim  réminiscences   of  what  we  knew 
before — ^i^  as  the  intoxicating  poetry  of  the 
Platonists  has  supposed,  the  delight  that  follows 
upon  our  discovery  of  a  truth  is  nothing  more 
than  the  récognition — the  re-finding  as  it  were 
something  formerly  familiar  and  allied  to  us — 
where  is  that  perfect  identity  which  can  alone 
render  a  new  existence  a  blessing  that  we  our- 
selves can  feel  ?    What  comfort  is  it  to  me  to 
think  that  my  soûl  may  livé  again  under  other 
shapes — ^but  / — my  sentient  faculty — ^my  me- 
mory  and  my  perception,  not  feel  the  renewed 
existence?    This  would  not  be  a  continuance  of 
mysel^  but  a  lapse  into  another  as  distinct  from 
myself — as  Socrates  from  Newton.    No — there 
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is  nothing  in  the  Phasdo  that  could  oonvince  a 
modem  unbeliever;  but  there  is  eyery  thing 
that  can  charm  and  delight  one  wbo  already  be- 
lieves — ^who  desires  only  to  embellish  Ms  belief 
with  beautiful   thougbts,* — and  wbo  firom  the 

*  One  source  of  great  interest  in  the  Phcdo,  af  iiu 
deed  in  ail  the  writings  of  Plato,  is  to  trace  the  genns 
of  modem  articles  of  philosophie  or  Christian  fÎEdth  m 
the  théories  it  créâtes.  For  instance,  Reid's  assertion 
of  the  inhérent  disposition  to  Tnith  or  "  instinctiTe 
prescience  of  human  actions  which  makes  us  rely  on  the 
testimony  of  our  fellow  créatures  "  has  been  preceded 
by  the  Phiedo— though  the  remark  is  intended  to  apply 
to  the  pre-existence  of  the  soûl  :*  and  the  fantastic  no- 
tion that  leaming  is  but  réminiscence — "  The  tnith  of 
this/'  says  Cebes,  "  is  manifested  by  a  most  beautiful 
argument.  Men,  when  interrogated  properly,  wil! 
speak  of  every  thing  just  as  it  is^could  they  do  this 
unless  science  and  right  reason  resided  (or  were  inhé- 
rent) in  them  ?"  In  another  part  of  Phsdo  you  may 
trace  the  outline  of  theCatholic  purgatory — thoughan 
earlier  origin  for  that  belief  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  mysteries  borrowed  from  Egypt. 


*  A  doctrine  as  old,  at  least,  as  Pherecydes^  who, 
first  of  the  Greeks^  taught  that  the  soûl  pre-existed 
from  etemity— -Socrates  taught  little  or  nothing  that 
was  absolutely  new.    Alas!  who  has? 
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Pisgah  of  his  conviction  looks  down  on  those 
who  hâve  strayed,  erring  but  with  faith,  over 
the  glimmering  and  uncertain  wastes  of  the 
past  Désert.  Ail  our  later  upholders  of  Nar 
tural  Religion  bave,  even  to  tbe  sceptics  in 
Revealed,  been  more  successful  in  their  reason- 
ings  than  this  lofty  Ancient  It  bas  been  among 
the  pecnliar  blessings  of  Revealed  Religion 
that  it  bas  led  men  more  logically  and  delibcfr- 
ately  to  the  arguments  for  Natural  Theology. 
Its  very  enemies  bave,  in  dissenting  from  its 
principles,  confirmed  its  most  grand  conclu- 
sions. It  made  the  etemity  of  tbe  soûl  a  grave 
and  settled  doctrine  which  scbolars  could 
not  bandy  about  according  to  their  fantasies. 
It  attracted  tbe  solemn  attention  of  sages  to  ail 
the  arguments  for  and  against  it  And  out  of  a 
'  thousand  disputes  bave  proceeded  tbe  reason- 
ings  upon  which  it  bas  found  its  basis.  Wben 
Christ  said,  *  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,'  he 
uttered  one  of  the  sublimest  of  bis  prophecies. 
His  faith  bas  called  fortb  tbe  countless  lumi- 
naries  of  Truth  ;   not  only  tbe  Reformers,  who 


1  nougDi — cney  penecraisa  lana 
ùnce  converted — they  dÏBcoTei 
r^ons  of  Uncertainty  since 
Trutbs  ;  and  DarknesB  bas  prod 
and  cx>nBtellalioiiB,  aa  l'^^t  a« 
Instead  of  diecking  Philoaophy, 
it  yet  more  searching  and  severe. 
indeed  remain  which  our  unden 
Bolve — ^if  the  origin  of  evil  yet  per 
us — if  we  cannot  guess  hov  the 
why  départs — nor  know  the  sea 
mony  of  the  lyre  ;*  * — we  cao  Btil 
the  resting-placee  we  bave  gainée 
our  ignorance  to  be  the  judge  ) 
to  become  the  witness. — Satisfie 
bas  ita  enigmaa,  Disbelief  ie  yet 
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V 

dazzle  of  the  sun,   we  may  trust  yet  that  He  ^ 

who  gifted  it  with  its  wings,  may  hereafter  in- 
crease  its  strength,  and  guide  its  wanderings, 
and  enable  it  to  &ce  the  intolérable  lustre  which 
now  blinds  its  gaze.  Once  convineed  that  there 
b  a  God,  and  we  annihilate  Despair  ! — we  may 
still  bave  our  doubdngs  and  our  desires — our 
sorrows  and  our  cares — but  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  we  are  destined  to  survive  them.  And  when 
we  are  weary  of  our  vain  wanderings,  we  re- 
member  that  Thought  can  find  its  home  with 
God — and  that  it  is  on  a  Father's  bosom  that 
we  hush  ourselvcs  to  rest  !"  ^ 

In  discourses  of  this  sort,  the  day  wore  to  its 
close,  and  when  will  the  remembrance  of  that 
day  ever  départ  from  me  I  It  seemed  to  me,  as 
we  sat  by  the  window,  the  sim  sinking  through 
the  still  summer  air,  the  leaves  at  rest,  but  how 
fuU  of  life,  the  motes  dancing  in  the  beam, 
the  birds  with  their  hymns  of  love,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper — 

*'  That  evening  reveller  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy  and  sings  his  fill  ;" — 
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it  seemed  to  me,  as  we  so  sat,  and,  looking  upon 
the  hushed  bce  of  our  mother  Nature,  I  listened 
to  the  accents  of  that  wild  and  impassioned 
wisdom,  80  fiill  of  high  conjecture  and  burning 
vision,  and  golden  illustration,  which  belonged 
to  him  for  whom  life  was  closing,  as  if  I  could 
hâve  &ncied  that  the  world  was  younger  by 
some  two  thousand  years,  and  that  it  was  net 
one  of  this  trite  and  dull  age's  children  that  was 
taking  his  fiBurewell  of  life,  but  rather  one  of 
the  enthusiasts  of  that  day  when  knowledge 
was  both  a  passion  and  a  dream,  when  the  mys- 
teries  of  the  universe  and  the  Ufe-to-come  were 
thought  the  most  alluring  of  human  thèmes,  and 
when  in  the  beautiful  climates  of  the  West,  the 
sons  of  wisdom  crept  out  to  die,  among  the  trees 
they  had  peopled  with  divinities,  and  yielded  their 
own  spirits  to  the  Great  Soûl  of  which  they  were 
a  part,  and  which  their  mysterious  faith  had 
made  the  Life  and  Ruler  of  the  world*     For  I 

*  But  Phofnutus^  by  Jupiter,  understands  the  SouI 
of  the  world,  he  writîng  thus  concerning  him,  J<nr«^ 
Si  ii^ts,  &c.    "  As  we  ourselves  are  govemed  by  a  soul^ 


k 
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think,  nay,  I  feel  assured,  that  those,  the  high 
sons  of  the  past  philosophy,  bave  neither  in  their 
conduct  nor  their  manner  of  thought  been  fully 
appreciated  by  the  posterity  that  treads  lightly 
over  the  dust  of  what  once  was  life.  They 
wandered  wildly,  but  their  wanderings  were 
'  not  of  the  earth,  earthy;'  and  they  possessed 
more  of  that  power,  and  beauty,  and  majesty, 
and  aspiration,  which  are  the  soûl;  they  had 
less  of  the  body  and  more  of  the  spirit,  than 
many  of  the  mitred  Priests  who  bave  railed 
against  the  earthliness  ot  Paganism,  from  the 
cherubic  paradise  of  Tithes. 
And  now  the  sun  sank,  and 

'  Maro's  shepherd  star 
Watched  the  soft  silence  with  a  loving  eye/  * 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  L ,  "  a  story 

in  one  of  the  old  English  Chronicles,  how  a 

so  hath  the  world^  in  like  manner,  a  soûl  that  con- 
taineth  it,  and  this  is  called  Zeus,  being  the  cause  of 
life  to  ail  things  that  live,"  &c. — Cudworth,  vol.  i. 
p.  529. 

*  Milton,  a  poem,  by  the  Author. 
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bird  flew  into  the  King's  chamber,  when  the 
King  was  conversiiig  with  some  sage  upon  the 
nature  et  the  soûl?  ^  Behold  ?  said  the  sage,  it 
is  like  that  bird  while  within  this  room;  you can 
note  its  flight  and  motions,  but  you  know  not 
whence  it  came  ère  it  entered,  nor  can  ye  guess 
whither  it  shall  fly  when  it  leayes  this  momen- 
tary  lodging.'  ** 
It    chanced,   somewhat    curiously,    that,   as 

L spoke,  a  small  bird — I  know  not  of  what 

name  or  tribe — ^suddenly  alighted  on  the  turf  be- 
neath  the  window,  and  though  ail  its  fellow-song- 
sters  were  already  hushed,  poured  forth  a  long^ 
loud,  sweet  lay,  that  came,  in  the  gênerai  silence, 
almost  startlingly  on  the  ear.   ^'  Poor  bird  !"  said 

L ,  musingly,  **  it  is  thy  farewell  to  one  who, 

perhaps,  bas  given  thee  food  for  thy  little  ones, 
and  whose  hand  is  well-nigh  closed.  And,"  con- 
tinued  he,  after  a  short  pause — and  lifting  up 
his  eyes,  he  gazed  long  and  eamestly  around 
the  scène,  noW  bathed  in  ail  the  darkening  but 
tender  hues  of  the  siunmer  night — ^^  and  shall  I 
be  ungratefùl  to  that  Power  which  bas,  since 
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my  boyhood,  fed  my  thoughts — >the  waaderers 
of  the  heart — ^have  /  no  farewell  for  that  Nature 
whom,  perhape,  I  behold  for  the  last  time  ?  O» 
unse^i  Spirit  of  Création  !  that  watchest  over 
ail  thmgs — the  désert  and  the  rock,  no  less  than 
the  fresh  water  bounding  on  like  a  hunter  on 
his  path,  when  his  heart  is  in  hb  step — or  the 
valley  girded  by  the  glad  woods,  and  living  with 
the  yellow  corn — ^to  me,  thus  sad  and  baffled, 
thou  hast  ministered  as  to  the  happiest  of  thy 
children  ! — ^thou  hast  whispered  tidings  of  un- 
utterable  comfort  to  a  heart  which  the  World 
sated  while  it  deceived!  Thou  gavest  me  a 
mu^  sweeter  than  that  of  palaces,  in  the 
mountain  wind  ! — ^thou  badest  the  flowers  and 
the  common  grass  smile  up  to  me  as  children  to 
the  face  of  their  father  ! — Like  the  eye  of  a 
woman  first  loved  to  the  soûl  of  the  poet,  was 
the  £ace  of  every  soft  and  never-silent  star  to 
me  !  Nature  !  my  mother  Nature  !  as  the  in- 
fant in  the  harsh  slavery  of  schools  pines  for 
home,  I  yeamed  within  the  dark  walls  of  cities, 
and  amidst  the  hum  of  unfamiliar  men,  for  thy 
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• 

sweet  embrace — and  thy  bosom  whereon  to  lay 
my  head^  and  weep  wild  tears  at  my  wiU  !  I 
thank  thee,  Nature,  that  thou  art  round  and 
with  me  to  the  last!  Kot  in  the  close  tho- 
rough£BLre8  of  toil  and  traffic — not  tethered  to  a 
couch,  whence  my  eyes  asking  for  thee,  would 
behold  only  those  dim  walls  which  are  the  dying 
man's  worst  dungeon,  or  catch  through  the  lat- 
tice  the  busy  sigiis  and  crowded  tenements  of 
the  imsympathizing  herd — not  thiis  shall  my 
last  sigh  be  rehdered  up  to  the  Great  Fount  of 
Life  !  To  the  mystic  moment  when  the  breath 
flutters  and  départs,  thy  présence  will  be  round 
me,  and  the  sentiment  of  thy  freedom  bathe  my 
soûl  like  a  fresh  air  !  Farewell  thou,  and  thy 
thousand  ministrants  and  children  ! — every  leaf 
that  quivers  on  the  bough — every  dew-drop  that 
sparkles  from  the  grass — every  breeze  that  ani- 
mâtes the  veins  of  earth,  are  as  friends,  that  I 
would  rather  feel  around  my  death-bed  than  the 
hoUow  hearts  and  imgenial  sympathies  of  my 
kind  !  O  Nature,  &rewell  !  if  we  are  re-united, 
caifl[  feel  in  a  future  being  thy  power,  and  thy 
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beauty,  and  thy  présence,  more  intensely  than  I 
hâve  done  in  this  ?* 


*  «  «  «  « 

When  I  was  about  to  take  leave  of  L- 


for  the  night,  he  asked  me,  in  a  meaning  voice, 
to  stay  with  him  a  lîttle  longer:  "The  fect  is," 

said  he,  "  that  Dr. implies  adoubt  whether 

I  shall  see  another  day  ;  so  be  with  me,  at  least 
till  I  &11  asleep.  I  mean,"  added  he,  smiling, 
"  not  in  the  metaphoric,  but  the  literal  sensé  of 
the  Word" 

Accordingly,  when  he  retired  for  the  night,  I 
sat  by  his  bedside,  and  we  continued  to  converse, 
for  he  wished  it,  though  but  by  fits  and  starts  : 
he  gave  me  several  instructions  as  to  his  burial, 
and  as  to  varions  little  bequests,  not  mentioned 
in  his  formai  testament  While  indiffèrent  to 
the  companionship  of  men,  he  had  never  been 
ungrateful  for  their  affection  :  the  least  kindness 
affected  him  sensibly,  and  he  was  willing  in 
death  to  show  that  he  had  not  forgotten  it    In- 


Eavoim — true  that  the  eame  pn 
atioD  occurs  in  respect  to  petl 
conoiderate  stights.  Tbe  Hea 
the  independence  of  the  NGnd. 

Befbre  the  window,  whîch  loo 
garden,  the  dark  tops  of  the  tree 
fullf  to  and  firo  ;  and  above,  in 
the  sky,  utterly  doudless,  and 
stars.  "  My  eyes  are  veiy  heav; 
*'  close  the  curt^ns  round  m; 
80,  and  crept  aoftly  into  the  ne 
the  Nurse  sate  dozïng  in  a  large  < 
aide. 

"  Does  he  sleep,  sir  î**  said  i 
as  I  ^proached. 

"  He  will  shortly,"  said  I  :  "  1 
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Yes  !  this  is  the  world's  notion,     "^th  what 
wondrous  ingenuity    they  shift  off  the  pain  of 
regret  !    A  friend,  a  brother,  a  husband,  nay  a 
son  dies — they  thank  God  he  is  out  of  his  afflic- 
tions !   In  one  sensé  they  are  right   They  make 
the  best  of  their  own  short  sommer,  and  do  not 
ask  the  eloud  to  stay  longer  than  sufficient  to 
call  up  the  flowers  or  refresh  the  soiL   Yet,  this  is 
a  narrow  view  of  the  subject  of  death.    A  bright 
genius  disappears — a  warm  heart  is  stiiled,  and 
we  think  only  (when  we  console  ourselyes)  of 
the  escape  of  the  individual  from  his  bed  of 
pain.   But  ought  we  not  to  think  of  the  loss  that 
the  world — that  our  whole  race  sustains  ?    I  be- 
lieve  80.      How  many  thoughts  which  might 
hâve  preached  conviction  to  the  imiverse  will  be 
stricken  for  ever  dumb  by  the  early  death  of  one 
being  !     What  services  to  earth  might  the  high 
purity,  the  deep  knowledge,  the  ardent  spirit  of 

L hâve  effected  !     But  this  we  never  think 

ot  "  Poor  gentleman  T  quoth  the  Nurse,  "  he 
will  soon  be  out  of  his  sufferings  T  and  there- 
with  she  took  a  huge  pinch  of  8nu£ — My  God  ! 
what  self-comforters  we  are  ! 


at  the  foot  of  tbe  bed,  aa  usual  '/ 
he  lies  tbere,  sir,  aa  still  as  a  mo 
them  creturs  know  when  we  a 
Ah  !  sir,  bow  the  dog  will  take 
and  the  Nurse,  breaking  o^  appli< 
BDuff-box. 

I  did  not  feel  at  home  in  thit 
and  I  »oon  stole  agaîn  into  the  nei 
a  stiUneBB  there  was  in  it  !  It  set 
StillnesB  is  not  sîlent,  at  least  to 
walkedstraîghtuptothebed.  L- 
flung  over  the  pillow.  I  felt  it  get 
was  ahnost  imperceptibly  low — h 
nevertbeless.    I  was  about  to  d: 

when  L half  tumed  round,  . 

gently  pressed  my  own.    I  heard 
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the  lips.  But  those  lips  had  fallen  from  each 
other  !  I  pressed  the  puise  again.  No — the 
fluttering  was  gone.  I  started  away  with  an  un- 
utterable  tîghtness  at  my  heart  1  moved  to 
the  door,  and  called  (but  under  my  breath)  to 
the  Nurse.  She  came  quickly  ;  yet  I  thought 
an  hour  had  passed  before  she  crossed  the 
threshold.  We  went  once  more  to  the  bed — 
and  there,  by  his  master's  face,  sat  the  poor 
dog.  He  had  crept  sofitly  up  from  his  usual 
resting-place  ;  and  when  he  saw  us  draw  aside 
the  curtain,  he  looked  at  us  so  wistfully,  that — 
no,  I  cannot  go  on  ! — There  is  a  religion  in  a 
good  man's  death  that  we  cannot  babble  to  ail 
the  world  ! 


THE   END. 


L  O  N  D  O  N  : 

ltOTtO.N    AND    lALMER,    PRINTERS,   SAVOY    STREET,    STRAND. 
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